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w  -m  w  "^  W  "^ 


To   GILBERT    WEST,   Efq; 


SIR, 

IN  a  late  coiiverfation  we  had  together 
upon  the  fubject  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
I  told  you,  that,  belides  all  the  proofs  of  it 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Te (lament,  from  the  neceflary  con- 
nexion it  has  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  from  the  miracles  of  Chrift, 
and  from  the  evidence  given  of  his  refurreftion 
by  all  the  other  apoftles ;  I  thought  the  Gon- 
verfion  and  the  Apoftlefhip  of  St.  Paul  alone, 
duly  confidered,  was  of  itfelf  a  demonftration 
iufficient  to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  a  divine 
revelation. 

As  you  feemed  to  think  that  fb  compen- 
dious a  proof  might  be  of  ufe  to  convince 
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thole  unbelievers  that  will  not  attend  to  a 
longer  feries  of  arguments,  I  have  thrown 
together  the  reafons  upon  which  I  fupport 
that  propofition. 

In  the  xxvith  chapter  of  the  Afts  of  the 
Apollles,  writ  by  a  cotemporary  author,  and 
a  companion  of  St.   Paul  in   preaching  the 
ch.xx.6.  gofpel,    as   appears  by  the   book    itfelf,    Su 
'^/..;4'      Paul  is  faid  to  have  given   hirnfelf  this  ac- 
kc.  '  '    count   of  his  converfion    and    preaching,  to 
king  Agrippa,  and   Feftus  the  Roman  go- 
vernor : 

"  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
**  which  was,  at  the  firft,  among  mine 
^'  own  nation  at  Jerufalem,  know  all  the 
"  Jews,  v/hich  knev/  me  from  the  begin- 
<'  ning  (if  they  would  teftify) :  that,  after 
*'  the  ftrideft  fe£l  of  our  rehgion,  I  lived  a 
''  Pharifee.  And  now  I  Hand  and  am  judged 
"  for  the  hope  of  the  promife  made  by  God 
"  unto  our  fathers:  unto  which  promife  our 
^'  twelve  tribes,  inftantly  ferving  God  day 
^'  and  night,  hope  to  come :  for  which 
^'  hope*  lake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  aecufed 
^'  by  the  Jews.  Why  (liould  it  be  thought 
*'  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
*'  fhould  raife  the  dead?  I  verily  thought 
•^'  with  myfelf,  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
*''  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jefus  of 
*'  Nazareth.  Which  thing  I  alfo  did  in  Je- 
**  rufalem,  and  many  of  the  faints  did  I  fhut 
*'  up  in  prifon,  liaving  received  authority 
^'  from  the  chief  prielts ;   and   when   tbsy 
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were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  againft 
them.  And  I  punifhed  them  oft  in  every 
iynagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaf- 
pheme;  and,  being  exceedingly  mad 
againft  them,  I  perfecuted  them  even  unto 
ftrange  cities.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to 
Damafcas,  with  authority  and  comniiffion 
from  the  chief  priefts,  at  mid-day,  o  king, 
I  faw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven, 
above  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun,  fhining 
round  about  me,  and  them  which  journeyed 
with  me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen 
to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  fpeaking  unto 
me,  and  iaying,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  perfecuteft  thou  me?  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 
And  I  fiiid.  Who  art  thou,  Lord?  And  he 
faid,  I  am  Jefus,  whom  thou  perfecuteft. 
But,  rife,  ftand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpofe,  to 
make  thee  a  minifter,  and  a  witnefs  both 
of  thofe  things  wdiich  thou  haft  feen,  and 
of  thofe  things  in  tlie  which  I  will  appear 
unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people, 
and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  now 
fend  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
thera  from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgivenefs  of  fins,  and  inheritance 
aniong  them  which  are  fan£tified  by  faith 
that  is  in  me.  Whereupon,  o  king  Agrippa, 
1   was    not    difobedient    to    the    heavenly 
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"  vifion  :  but  fhewed  firft  unto  them  of  Da- 
mafcus,  and  at  Jerufalem,  and  throughout 
all  the  coaft  of  Judaea,  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  fhould  repent,  and  turn  to 
God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
For  thefe  caufes  the  Jews  caught  me  iu 
*'  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me. 
''  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I 
continue  unto  this  day  witneffing  both  to 
fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things 
than  thofe  which  Mofes  and  the  prophets 
did  fay  (hould  come:  that  Chrift  (hould 
*'  fuffer ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  the  firft  that 
^'  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  fhould 
^'  fhew  light  to  the  people,  and  to  the  Gen- 
''  tiles.  And  as  he  thus  fpake  for  himfelf, 
*'  Feftus  faid,  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou 
^'  art  befide  thyfelf;  much  learning  doth 
*«  make  thee  mad.  But  he  faid,  I  am  not 
*'  mad,  moft  noble  Feftus ;  but  fpeak  forth 
*'  the  words  of  truth  and  fobernefs.  For  the 
*'  king  knoweth  of  thefe  things,  before 
**  whom  alfo  I  fpeak  freely ;  for  1  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  none  of  thefe  things  are 
hidden  from  him ;  for  the  thing  was  not 
done  In  a  corner.  King  Agrippa,  believeft 
*'  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  be- 
*'  lieveft. — Then  Agrippa  faid  unto  Paul, 
*'  Almoft  thou  perfuadeft  me  to  be  a  Chrif- 
"  tian.  And  Paul  faid,  I  would  to  God 
«'  that  not  only  thou,  but  alfo  all  that  hear 
*'  me  this  day,  were  both  almoft  and  alto- 
*'  rher  fuch  as  I  am,  except  thefe  bonds." 

In 
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III  another  chapter  of  the  fame  book  he  gives  a^  xxii. 
in  fubftance  the  fame  account  to  the  Jews,  ^° 
adding  thefe  further  particulars:  "  And  I 
''  faid,  What  (hall  I  do,  Lord?  And  the 
*'  Lord  faid  unto  me^  Arife,  and  go  into 
"^  Damafcus ;  and  there  it  fliall  be  told  thee 
'*  of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for  thee 
"  to  do.  And  when  I  could  not  fee  for  the 
'^  glory  of  that  light,  being  led  by  the  hand 
*'  of  them  that  were  \vith  me,  I  came  into 
*'  Damafcus.  And  one  Ananias^  a  devout 
*'  man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good 
^'  report  of  all  the  Jews  that  dwelt  there, 
*'  came  unto  me,  and  flood,  and  faid  linto 
''  me,  Brother  Saul,  receive  thy  fight ;  and 
*'  th6  fame  hour  I  looked  up  upon  him. 
*^  And  he  faid,  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath 
*^  chofen  thee,  that  thou  fliould^ft  know  his 
*'  will,  and  fee  that  juft  one,  and  fliould'ft  hear 
**  the  voice  of  his  mouth.  For  thou  fhalt  be 
*'  his  witnefs  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  haft 
feen  and  heard.  And  now  why  tarrieft  thou? 
Arife,  and  be  baptized,  and  wafli  away  thy 
fms,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.'^ 
In  the  ixth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  the 
author  of  it  relates  the  fame  ftory,  with  fome 
other  circumftances  not  mentioned  in  thefe 
accounts :  as,  that  Saul  in  a  vifion  faw  Ana-  Aasix.iz. 
nias  before  he  came  to  him,  coming  in^  and 
putting  his  hand  upon  him  that  he  might  re- 
ceive  his  Jtght%  and  that  when  Ananias  had 
fpoken  to  him,  i?7jmediate!y  there  fell  from  his^^^^-  '^ 
eyes  as  it  had  been  fcales, 
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And  agreeably  to  all  thefe  accounts,  St, 
Paul  thus  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  epiftles  he 
wrote  to  the  feveral  churches  he  planted ;  the 
authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted, 
without  overturning  all  rules  by  which  the 
Gal.  1.  authority  and  genuinenefs  of  any  writings  can 
II— 16.     be  proved  or  confirmed. 

To  the  Galatians  he  fays :  "  I  certify  you, 
^'  brethren,    that    the    gofpel    which    was 
^'  preached  by  me  is  not  after  man.     For  I 
*'  neither  received    of   man,   neither  was    I 
*'  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jefus 
Chrift.     For  ye  have  heard  of  ix»y  conver- 
fation  in  time  pad  in  the  Jews  religion, 
how  that  beyond  meafyre  I  perfecutcd  the 
*'   church  of  God,  and  wafted  it.     And  pro- 
fited  in    the  Jews    religion    above    many 
mine   equals   in   my   own  nation,    being 
more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  tradition^ 
of  my  fathers.     But  when  it  pleafed  God^ 
who    feparated    me    from    my    mother's 
womb,   and   called  me   by  his    grace,    to 
reveal  his  fon  in  me,   that  I  might  preach 
Philip,  iii/'  ^^^^  among  the  heathen,^  immediately    I 
4— s.       6'  conferred  not  with  fiefh  and  blood,"  &c. 

To  the  Philippians  he  fays,  ^'  If  any  other. 
"  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he 
*'  might  trufl  in  the  flefli,  I  more:  cir-, 
^'  cumcifed  the  eighth  day,  of  the  flock 
^'  of  Ifrael,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an 
^'  Hebrew  of  the  Flebrews.  As  touching 
^'  the  law,  a  Pharifee ;  concerning  zeal, 
*'  perfecuting    the    church ;     touching    the 
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*^  righteoufnefs  which  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
*'  lefs.  But  what  things  were  gam  to  me, 
*'  thofe  I  counted  lofs  for  Chrift.  Yea 
"  doubtlefs,  and  I  count  all  things  but  lofs, 
^'  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
^*  Chrift  Jefus  rav  Lord,  for  whom  I  have 
^'  fufFered  the  lofs  of  all  things ;  and  do 
"  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
^'  Chrift." 

And  in  his  epiftle  to  Timothy  he  writes 
thus:  "  I  thank  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  i  Ti 
^'  wlio  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  ^^'  '^' 
^'  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  minlftry^ 
"  who  was  before  a  blafphemer,  and  a  per- 
*'  fecutor,  and  injurious  ;  but  I  obtained 
"  mercy,  becaufe  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  un- 
*'  belief," 

In  other  epiftles,  he  calls  himfelf  an  ^[^ofJle'^^W  *' 
hy  the  'will  oj  God^  by  the  commandment  of  God  -^J'^^'^^-  i- 1- 
our faviour^  mid  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  \-^and  an  ^^  '^'  ^' 
a-pojUe^    not    of  men^    neilhcr  hy   ?nen^    hit   bv 
Jefus  Chrift,   ajid  God  the  father^  zvho  raifed 
hnn  from  the  dead.     All  which  imphes  fome 
miraculous   call   that  made  him    an  apoftle. 
And  to  the  Corinthians   he  fays,  after  enu- 
merating   many  appearances    of    Jefus   after 
his  refurredlion,    ''   And  laft   of  all  he  was  ^  Cpr.  xv. 
^'  feen  of  me  alfj,  as  one  born  out  of  due 
''  time." 

Now  it  muft  of  necefiity  be,  that  the  per- 
fon  attefting  thefe  things  of  himfelf,  and  of 
whom  they  are  related  in  fo  authentick  a 
manner,   either  was   an  impoftor,   who  fiid 

what 
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what  he  knew  to  be  falfe  with  an  intent  to 
deceive ;  or  he  was  an  enthufiafl-,  who  by  the 
force  of  an  over-heated  imagination  iaipofed 
on  himfelf ;  or  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud 
of  others,  and  all  that  he  faid  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  power  of  that  deceit ;  or  what 
he  declared  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  his 
converfion,  and  to  have  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  did  all  really  happen,  and 
therefore  the  Chriftian  religion  is  a  divine 
revelation. 

Now  that  he  was  not  an  impoftor,  who 
faid  what  he  knew  to  be  falfe  with  an  intent 
to  deceive,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove,  by 
{hewing  that  he  could  have  no  rational  mo- 
tives to  undertake  fuch  an  impoftnre,  nor 
could  have  poflibly  carried  it  on  with  any 
fuccefs  by  the  means  we  know  he  employed, 

Firft  then,  the  inducement  to  fuch  an  im- 
poflure  muft  have  been  one  of  thefe  two, 
either  the  hope  of  advancing  himfelf  by  it  in 
his  temporal  intereft,  credit,  or  power ;  or 
the  gratification  of  fome  of  his  paffions  luider 
the  authority  of  it,  and  by  the  means  it  af- 
forded. 

Novs/  thefe  were  the  circumftances  in  which 
St.  Paul  declared  his  converfion  to  the  faith 
of  Chrift  Jefus.  That  Jefus,  who  called 
himafelf  the  Meffiah,  and  Son  of  God,  not- 
withftanding  the  innocence  and  holinefs  of 
his  life,  notwithftanding  the  miracles  by 
which  he  attefted  his  miilion,  had  been  cru- 
cified by  the  Jews  as  an  impoftor  and  blaf* 

phemer, 
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phemer,    which    crucifixion    not  only   muft 
(humanly  fpeaking)  have  intimidated  others 
from  following  hmi,  or  efpoufing  his  doc- 
trines,   but   ferved  to  confirm   the  Jews   in 
their   opinion    that    he  could   not    be    their 
promifed  Meffiah,  who  according  to  all  their 
prejudices  was  not  to  fuffer  in  any  manner^ 
but  to  reign  triumphant  for  ever  here  upon 
earth.     His  apoftles  indeed,  though  at  firft 
they  appeared  to  be  terrified  by  the  death  of 
their  matter,    and   difappointed   in  all  their 
liopes,    yet  had  furprizingly  recovered  their 
fpirits   again,    and    publickly   taught  in   his 
name,  declaring  him   to  be   rifen   from  the 
grave,  and  confirming  that  miracle  by  many 
they  worked,  or  pretended  to  w^ork,   them- 
felves.    But  the  chief  priefts  and  rulers  among 
the  Jews  were  fo  far  from  being  converted 
either   by  their  words  or  their  w^orks,  that 
they  had  begun  a  fevere  perfecution  againft 
them,  put  fome  to  death,  imprifoned  others, 
and    were    going    on    with    infatiable    rage 
againft  the  whole  feft.     In  all  thefe  feverities  Aasvri.9. 
St.  Paul  concurred,   being  himfelf  a  Pharifee,  ^^' ^^* 
bred  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel^  one  of  the 
chief  of  that  fe(£l ;  nor  was  he  content  in  the 
heat  of  his  zeal  with  perfecuting  the  Chrii- 
tians  who  were  at  Jerufalem,  but,  breathing  ACi^i^^  u 
out  threatn'mg  and  flaughier  agalrft  the  dijcl-  ^' 
pies  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  high  prieft^  and 
d fired  of  him  letters  to  Damafcus  to  the  fyna^- 
gogueSy    that  if  he  found  any  of  this    %vay^ 
whether  they  were  men  or  women^    he  might 

bring 
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Aas  xxH.  bring  them  bound  to^erufalem.  His  requefl:  was 
12-  complied  with,  and  he  went  to  Damafcus  with 

authority  and  comnvjfion  from  the  high  prieji. 
At  this  inftant  of  time,  and  under  theie  cir- 
-cumftances,  did  he  become  a  difciple  of 
Chrift.  What  could  be  his  motiv^es  to  take 
luch  a  part?  was  it  the  hope  of  increafing 
his  wealth  ?  The  certain  confequence  of  his 
taking  that  part  was  not  only  the  lofs  of  all 
that  he  had,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring 
more.  Thofe  whom  he  left,  were  the  dif- 
pofers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  of  power  in 
Judaea :  thofe  whom  he  went  to,  were  indi- 
gent men,  opprefled  and  kept  down  from  all 
means  of  improving  their  fortunes.  They 
among  them  who  had  more  than  the  reft, 
lliared  what  they  had  with  their  brethren  ; 
but  with  this  affirtance  the  whole  community 
was  hardly  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  And  even  in  churches  he  afterwards 
planted  himfeif,  which  were  much  more 
w^ealthy  than  that  of  Jerufalem,  fo  far  was 
St.  Paul  from  availing  himfeif  of  their  cha- 
,rity,  or  the  veneration  they  had  for  him,  in 
order  to  draw  that  wealth  to  himfeif,  that  he 
often  refufed  to  take  any  part  of  it  for  the 
neceffaries  of  life. 
I  Cor.  XV.  Thus  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  «'  Even 
*'  unto  this  prefent  hour  we  both  hunger  and 
"  third,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted, 
«'  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and 
*'  labour j  working  with  our  own  hands." 

In 
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In    another    eplflle    he   writes    to    them,  ^Cor.  xii, 
«•   Behold  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come '^* 
"  to  you,   and  1  will  not  be  burthenlome  to 

ml 

«'  you,  for  i  leek  not  yours,  but  you  ;  for 
"  the  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the 
'*  parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  children." 

To  the  Thefiaionians  he   fays,    '^  A s  we  i  Thefr.  n. 
*'  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  truft*^' 5>  0- 9. 
''  with  the  gofpel ;  even  fo  w^e  Ipeak,  not  as 
**  pleafxUg  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our 
*'  hearts.     For  neither  at  any  time  ufed  we 
^«  flattering  words,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetouf-    - 
*'  nefs,  God  is  \Yitnefs;    nor  of  men  fought 
*'  we    glory,    neither  of   you,    nor   yet   of 
*'  others,  when  we  might  have  been  burthen- 
'*  fome,  as  the  apoftles  of  Chrift.     For  ye 
*^  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and  travel : 
''  for,    labouring  night  and  day,  becaufe  we 
"  would  not   be  chargeable  to  any  of  you, 
'^  we  preached  unto  you  the  gofpel  of  God." 

And  a2:ain,  in  another  letter  to  them,   he^Thcff.iiL 
repeats   the   fame  tetlimony    of  his   diiinte- 
reftednefs  :    ''  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's 
*^  bread    for    nought ;    but  wrought    with 
*^   labour  and  travel  night  and  day,  that  we 
*'  might   not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you/' 
And  wlien  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  church 
of  Ephefus,  to  whom  he  foretold  that  they 
Hiould  fee  him  no  more,  he  gives  this  tefti- 
mony  of  himfelf,  and   appeals  to   them  for 
the  truth  of  it  :    *'  I  have  coveted  no  man's  Aasxx. 
^  filver,    or    gold,    or   apparel.       Yea,    you^^*^"^ 
*'  yourfeives  know,    that  thefe  hands  have 
3    .  **  minif- 
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^'  miniftered  unto  my  neceffities,  and  to 
*'  them  that  were  with  me."  It  is  then 
evident,  both  from  the  ftate  of  the  church 
when  St.  Paul  firft  came  into  it,  and  from 
his  behaviour  afterwards,  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  in  creating  his  wealth  by  be- 
coming a  Chriftian  ;  whereas,  by  continuing 
to  be  their  enemv,  he  had  almoft  certain 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune,  by  the  favour 
of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewifh 
ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  miore  recom- 
mend him  than  the  zeal  which  he  fhewed  in 
that  perfecution.  As  to  credit  or  reputation, 
that  too  lay  all  on  the  fide  he  forfook.  The 
fed:  he  embraced  was  under  the  greateft  and 
moft  univerfal  contempt  of  any  then  in  the 
world.  The  chiefs  and  leaders  of  it  were 
men  of  the  loweil:  birth,  education,  and 
rank.  They  had  no  one  advantage  of  parts 
or  learning,  or  other  human  endowments,  to 
recommend  them.  The  doctrines  they  taught 
were  contrary  to  thofe  which  they  who  were 
accounted  the  wifefl:  and  the  moft  knowing 
of  their  nation  profeffed.  The  wonderful 
works  that  they  did  were  either  imputed  to 
magick  or  to  impofture.  The  very  Author 
and  Head  of  their  faith  had  been  condemned 
as  a  criminal,  and  died  on  the  crofs  between 
two  thieves.  Could  the  difciple  of  Gamaliel 
think  he  (liould  gain  any  credit  or  reputation 
by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fisher- 
men? could  he  flatter  himfelf,  that  either  in 
or   out  of  Judaea  the  dodrines  he   taught 

could 
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could  da  him   any  honour?    No,    he  knew 
very  well  that   the  preaching  Chr'iji  drucified 
'^)as  a  JliinihUng-hlock  to  the  Jews:^  and  to  the 
Greeks  fooUJlonefs .     He  afterwards   found  by 
experience,   that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
contempt  was  the  portion  of  whoever  engaged 
in  preaching  a  myftery  fo  unpalatable  to  the 
world,  to  all  its  paffions  and'pleafures,  and 
fo    irreconcileable    to   the   pride    of    human 
reafon.     We  are  made    (fays   he  to  the  Co- 
rinthians)   as   the  filth  of  the  worlds  the  of- 
fcQurlng  of  all  things  unto  this  day.     Yet  he 
went   on    as    zealoufly  as    he   fet  out,    and 
niuas  not  aftoamed  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrif.     Cer- 
tainly then    the  defire  of  glory,    the   ambi- 
.tion  of  making  to  himfelf  a  gr&at  name,   was 
not  his  motive  to  embrace  Chriflianity.     Was 
it    then    the  love   of  power  ?    power !    over 
whom?    over  a  flock  of  flieep  driven  to  the 
llaughter,  whofe  fhepherd  himfelf  had  been 
murdered  a  little  before.     All  he  could  hope 
from  that  power  was,  to  be  marked  out  in  a 
particular  manner  for  the  fame  knife,  which 
he  had  feen  fo  bloodily  drawn  againft  them. 
Could  he  expedl  more  mercy  from  the  chief 
priefts  and  the  rulers,  than  they  had  fhewn 
to  Jefus  himfelf?  would   not  their  anger  be 
probably  fiercer   againft  the  deferter  and  be- 
trayer oi  thtn  caufe,  than  againft  any  other 
of  the  apoftles  ?  was  power  over  fo  mean  and 
defpifed  a  fett  of  men  worth  the  attempting 
with  fo   much  danger?    But  fiill  it  may  be 
faid,     there    are    iome   natures    fo   fond   of 

poiver, 
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power,   that   they  will   court  it  at  any  rifk^ 
and  be  pleafed  with  It  even  over  the  meaneft. 
Let  us  lee  then  what  power  St.  Paul  affumed 
over  the  Chriftians.     Did  he  pretend  to  any 
fuperiority  over  the  other  apoftles  ?    No  ;   he 
Ephef.  iii.  declared   himfelf  the  leaft  of  them^    and  lefs 
I'cor.  XV.  than   the   leajl  of  all  faints.      Even    in    the 
9*  churches  he  planted  himfelf,  he  never  pre- 

tended to  any  primacy  or  power  above  the 
other   apofties  :    nor  would  he  be  regarded 
any  otherwife  by  them,  than  as   the  inftru- 
ment  to    them  of  the  grace   of  God,    and 
preacher  of  the  gofpel;  not  as  the  head  of  a 
^^^  .     fe6l.     To  the  Corinthians  he  writes  in  thefe 
1^,  ij.      words  :    *'  Now  this  I  fay,  that  every  one 
*'  of  you    faith,    I  am  of  Paul,    and  I  of 
"  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  lof  Chrift. 
*'  Is  Chrift  divided?    was  Paul  crucified  for 
**  you  ?    or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of 
iSor.  iii.  *'  Paul?"     And   in   another  place,    "  Who 
i*  '^  then  is  Paul,    and  who  is  Apollos,  but 

.  *'  minifters  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as 
"  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man?  for  we 
''  preach  not  ourfelves,  but  Chrift  Jefus  the 
**  Lord,  and  ourfelves  your  fervants  for 
''  Jefus  fake," 

All  the  authority  he  exercifed  over  them 
was  purely  of  a  fpirltual  nature,  tending  to 
their  inftrufliion  and  edification,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  civil  dominion  in  which  alone 
an  impoftor  can  find  his  account.  Such  was 
the  dominion  acquired  and  exercifed  through 
the  pretence  of  divine  infpiratioH;  by  many 

ancient 
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ancient  legiflators ;  by  Minos,  RadamaiithtiSj 
Triptolemus,    Lycurgus,    Numa,    Zaleucus, 
Zoroafter,    Zamolxis^    nay  even    by   Pytha- 
goras^ who  joined  legiflation  to  his  philolophy, 
and,  like  the   others,  pretended  to  miracles 
and  revelations  from  God,  to  give   a  more 
venerable  fandlion  to  the  laws  he  prefcribed. 
Such,  in  later  times,  was  attained  by   Odin 
among  the  Goths,  by  Mahomet  among  the 
Arabians,  by  Mango  Copac  among  the  Pe- 
ruvians, by  the  Sofi  family  among  the  Per- 
fianSj    and    that   of  the  XerifFs    among   the 
Moors.     To  fuch  a  dominion  did  alfo  afpire 
the  many  falfe  Meffiahs  among  the  Jews.  In 
fhort,  a  fpiritual  authority  was  only  defired 
as  a  foundation  for  temporal  power,  or  as  the 
fupport  of  it,  by  all  thefe  pretenders  to  divina 
inspirations,  and  others  whom  hlftory  men- 
tions, in  different  ages  and  countries,  to  have 
ufed  the  fame  arts.     But  St.  Paul  innovated 
nothing    in    government  or  civil  affairs;  he 
meddled  not  wuth   legiflation,  he  formed  no 
commonwealths,  he   raifed   no  feditions,  he 
affeded  no  temporal  power.     Obedience   to 
their  rulers  w^as  the  dodlrine  he  taught  to  the^c^i.  xiili 
churches  he  planted,  and  what  he  taught  he 
praGifed  hirrifelf;  nor  did  he  ufe  any  of  thofe 
foothing  arts  by  which  ambitious  and  cunning 
men  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favour  df 
thofe  whom  they  endeavour  to  fubjed  to  thei^ 
power.    Whatever  w^as  wrong  in  the  difciples 
Under  his  care  be  freely  reproved,  as  it  became 
a  teacher  from   God,  of  w^hich  numbei  lefs 
Vol*  IL  G  infta^ices 
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inftances  are  to  be  found  in  all  his  epiftles* 
And  he  was  as  careful  of  them  when  he  had 
left  them,  as  while  he  refided  among  them ; 
which  an  impoftor  would  hardly  have  been, 
whofe  ends  were  centered  all  in  himfelf.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  to  the  Phi- 
S>hii.ii.  12.  lippians :  ^'  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye 
*^  have  always  obeyed,  not  in  my  prefence 
'^  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ablence; 
*'  work  out  your  own  falvatlon  with  fear  and 
*'  trembling." — And  a  little  while  after  he  adds 
the  caufe  why  he  interefted  himfelf  fo  much  in 
Phil.  ii.  their  condufl:,  *'  that  ye  may  be  blamelefs  and 
^5—':-  6i  harmlefs,  the  fonsof  God,  without  rebuke 
*'  in  the  midft  of  a  crooked  and  perverfe 
^^  nation,  among  wdiom  ye  fliine  as  lights  in 
"  the  world  :  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  ; 
^«  that  I  may  rejoice  m  the  day  of  Chrift,  that 
«'  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in 
*'  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the 
*'  lacrifice  and  fervice  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and 
"  rejoice  with  you  all."  Are  thefe  the  words 
of  an  impoftor  defiring  nothing  but  temporal 
power?  No,  they  are  evidently  written  by 
one  who  looked  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
life.  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  afFefted  at 
lead  an  abfolute  fpiritual  power  over  the 
churches  he  formed.  I  anfwer,  he  preached 
Chrift  Jeius,  and  not  himfelf,  Chrjft  was  the 
head^  he  only  the  7ninfler\  and  for  fuch  only 
he  gave  himfelf  to  them.  He  called  thofe 
who  aflifted  him  in  preaching  the  goipel  his 
feUo'W'labourcrs  and  feHoui'-fervants. 

So 
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So  (kr  was  he  from  taking  any  advantage 
of  a  higher  education,  fuperior  learning,  and 
more  ufe  of  the  world,  to  claim  to  himfelf 
any  fupremacy  above  the  other  apoftles,  that 
he  made  light  of  all  thofe  attainments ;  and 
declared,  /Aat  he  came  not  'with  excellency  of 
fpeech  or  of  wlfdom^  but  determined  to  kno'W 
nothing  among  thofe  he  converted  fave  Jefus 
-Chrilt,  and  him  crucified.  And  the  reafon  he 
gave  for  it  was,  that  their  faith  fhould  not  fund 
in  the  wifdovi  of  men^  but  in  the  power  of  God, 
Now  this  condudl  put  hun  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  other  apoftles,  who  kne%v  Jefus 
Chrift  as  well  as  he,  and  had  the  power  of 
God  going  along  with  their  preaching  xr^-^w 
equal  degree  of  virtue  and  grace.  But  an 
impoftor,  whofe  aim  had  been  power^  would 
have  aded  a  contrary  part  ^  he  would  have 
availed  himfelf  of  all  thofe  advantages";  he 
would  have  extolled  them  as  highly  as 
poffible  ;  he  would  have  fet  up  himfelf,  by 
virtue  of  them,  as  head  of  that  fefl:  to  which 
he  acceded,  or  at  leaft  of  the  profelytes  made 
by  himfelf.  This  is  no  more  than  was  don<^ 
by  every  philofopher  who  formed  a  fchool ; 
much  more  was  it  natural  in  one  who  propa- 
gated a  new  religion,'  ' 

We  fee  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome  have 
claimed  to  thefnfelves  a  primacy,  or  rather  a 
monarchy,  over  the  whole  Chriftian  church. 
If  St.  Paul  had  been  aftuated  by  the  fame  luft 
of  dominion,  it  v/as  much  eafier  for  him  to 
have  fuccedded  in  fuch  an  attempt.     It  was 

C  z  muck 
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much  eafier  for  him  to  make  himfelf  head  of 
a  few  poor  mechanlcks  and  fifhermen,  whofe 
fuperior  he  had  always  been  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  than  for  the  bifhops  of  Rome  to 
reduce  thofe  of  Ravenna  or  Milan,  and  other 
great  metropolitans,  to  their  obedience. 
Befides  the  oppofition  they  met  with  from 
fuch  potent  antagonifts,  they  were  obliged 
to  fupport  their  pretenfions  in  direct  contra* 
diftion  to  thofe  very  fcriptures  which  they 
were  forced  to  ground  them  upon,  and  to  the 
indifputable  praflice  of  the  whole  Chriftian 
church  for  many  centuries.  Thefe  were  fuch 
difficnlties  as  required  the  utnioft  abilities 
and  (kill  to  furmount.  But  the  firft  preachers  of 
the  gofpel  had  eafier  means  to  corrupt  a  faith 
not  yet  fully  known,  and  which  in  many 
places  could  only  be  knownby  what  they  feve- 
rally  publiflied  themfelves.  It  was  neceffary 
indeed,  while  they  continued  together,  and 
taught  the  fame  people,  that  they  fliould  agree; 
orherwife  the  credit  of  their  fed  would  have 
been  overthrown:  but,  when  they  feparated, 
and  formed  different  churches  in  diftant  coun- 
tries, the  fame  neceffity  no  longer  remained. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  St.  Paul  to  model 
mod  of  the  churches  he  formed,  fo  as  to 
favour  his  own  ambition :  for  he  preached  the 
gofpel  in  parts  of  the  world  where  no  othef 
Kom.  xv.apoftles  had  been,  where  Chrift  was  not 
named  till  he  brought  the  knowledge  of  him^ 
avoiding  to  build  upon  another  majis  foundation. 
Now,  had  he  been  an  impoftor,  would  he 
have  confined  himfelf  to  jiift  the  fame  gofpel 
4  as 
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as  was  delivered  by  the  other  apoftles,  where 
he  had  fuch  a  latitude  to  preach  what  he 
pleafed  without  contradiflion  ?  would  he  not 
have  twifled  and  warped  the  dodrines  of 
Chrift  to  his  own  ends,  to  the  particular  ufe 
and  expediency  of  his  own  followers,  and  to 
the  peculiar  fupport  and  increafe  of  his  own 
power?  That  this  was  not  done  by  St.  Paul, 
or  by  any  other  of  the  apoftles,  in  fo  many 
various  parts  of  the  world  as  they  travelled 
into,  and  in  churches  abfolutely  under  their 
own  direfliion ;  that  the  gofpel  preached  by 
them  all  fliould  be  one  and  the  fame  *,  the 

*  If  any  one  imagines  that  he  fees  any  difference  between  the 
do6^nnes  of  St.  James  and  St,  Paul,  concerning  juflification  by 
faith  or  by  works,  let  him  read  Mr.  Lockers  excellent  comment 
upon  the  epiftles  of  the  latter;  or  let  him  only  confider  thefe 
words  in  the  firrt  epillle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  iv.  ver»  27.  But 
I  keep  tmder  my  body,  and  bring  it  i7iio  fabjedliony  lejl  by  any  mcans^ 
^Ojhcn  I  hwue  preached  to  others^  I  myfelfjljould  be  a  cajl-aivay. 

If  St.  Paul  had  believed,  or  taught,  that  faith  without  works 
was  fufficient  to  fave  a  difciple  of  Chrirt,  to  what  purpofe  did  he 
keep  under  his.  body^  lince  his  falvation  was  not  to  depend  upon 
that  being  fubjt<^  to  the  power  ot"  his  reafon,  but  merely  upon 
the  faith  he  profelled  ?  His  faith  xvas  firm,  and  fo  flrongly 
founded  upon  the  niofli  certain  conviftion,  tha:t  h?  had  x^  reafon 
to  dcubt  its  continuance;  how  could  he  then,  think  it  poffible 
that,  while  he  retained  that  fanning  faith^  he  might  neverthelefs 
be  a  ca/i-a^vay  P  or  it  he  had  fuppofed  that  his  eleBion  and  caUi}7g 
was  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that  it  irrefifibly  impelled  him  to  s:ood^ 
and  reftra,ined  him  from  evil,,  how  coujd  he  exprefs  any  fear, 
le  the  lull  of  his  body  fhould  prevent  his  falvation?  can  fuch 
an  apprelienfioij  be  made  to  agree  with  the  notioiis  of  abfolute 
predeftination  afcEibed  by  fon-ie  to,  St.  Paul?  He  could  have  no. 
doubt  that  the  grace  of  God:  hajd  been  given  to  him  in  the  moft 
extraordinary  manner;  yet.  we  fee,  that  he  thought  his  eleHion 
was  not  fo  certain,  but  that  he  might  fall  from  it  again  dirough. 
the  natural  prevalence  of  bodily  appetites,  if  not  duly  reftrained 
by  his  own  voluntary  cave.  This  fingle  paflage  is  a  full  anfwer, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  himfelf,  to  all  the  miftakes  that  have 
been  made  ot  his  meaning  in  fome  obfcur^  exprellions. concerning 
grace,.  ele<ft;ion,,  and  iuitification. 

C    \  doctrines 
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dpflrines  agreeing  in  every  particular,  withput 
any  one  of  them  attributing  more  to 
himfelf  than  he  did  to  the  others,  or  eftabhfh- 
ing  any  thing  leven  in  point  of  order  or  dif- 
ciphne  different  from  the  reft,  or  more  advan- 
tageous to  his  own  interefl:,  credit,  or  power? 
is  a  moft  ftrong  and  convincing  proof  of  their 
not  being  impoftors,  but  afting  entirely  by 
Givine  infpu'arion. 

If  then  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  taking  this  part,  let  us  confider, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  he  gave  up,  and 
what  he  had  reafon  to  fear.  He  gave  up  a 
fortune  which  he  was  then  in  a  fair  way  of 
advancing.  He  gave  up  that  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  labours  and 
ftudies  of  his  whole  life,  and  by  a  behaviour 
Phil.  111.  6.  ^j-jjj^i-j  [^^^  b^gj^j  bhmelefs^  touching  the  righte-^ 

oujnejs  ivbick  is  in  the  law.     He   gave  up  his 

friends,  his  relations,  and  family,  from  whom 

he  eilranged   and   banilhed   himfelf  for  life. 

GaL  i.  14  He   gave  up  that  religion   which  he  had  pro- 

Jite^  in  above  many  of  his  equals  in   his  own 

nation^  and  thofe  traditions  of  his  fathers  which 

he  had  been  more  exceedingly  zealous  of.      How 

bard  this  facrifice  w^as  to  a  man  of  his  warm 

|:emper,    and   above  all    men   to    a   Jew,    is 

worth  confideration.     That  nation  is  known 

to  have  been  more  tenacious  of  their  religious 

opinions  than  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the 

earth.     The  ftricleft  and  proudefi:  fefl:  among 

them  was  that  of  the  Pharifees,  under  whole 

difcipline  St.  Paul  was  bred.     The  departing 

therefore 
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therefore  fo  fuddenly  from    their    favourite 
tenets,  renouncing  then*  pride,  and  from  their 
difciple  becoming  their  adverfary,  was  a  moft 
difficult  effort  for  one  to  make,   fo  nurfed  up 
in  the  efteem  of  them,  and  whofe  early  pre- 
judices were  fo  ftrongly  confirmed,  by  all  the 
power  of  habit,  all  the  authority  of  example, 
and  all  the  allurements  of  honour  and  intereft. 
Thefe  were  the  facrifices  he  had  to  make  iu 
becoming  a  Chriftian :  let  us  now  fee  what 
inconveniences    he  had  to  fear :  the  impla- 
cable vengeance  of  thofe  he  deferted  ;  that 
fort  of  contempt  which  is  hardeft  to  bear,  the 
contempt  of  thofe  whofe  good  opinion  he  had 
moft  eagerly  fought;  and  all  thcfe  other  com- 
plicated evils  which  he  defcribes  in  his  fecond 
epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xi.     Evils, 
the    leaft  of  which    were   enough   to    have 
frighted  any   impoftor  even  from  the  moft 
hopeful  and  profitable  cheac.     But  where  the 
advantage  propofed  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
dangers  incurred  or  the   mifchiefs   endured, 
he  muft  be  abfoiutely  out  of  his  fenfes  who 
will  either  engage  in  an  impofture,  or,  being 
engaged,  perfevere. 

Upon  the  whole  then  I  think  I  have  proved 
that  the  deiire  of  wealth,  of  fame,  or  of  power, 
could  be  no  motive  to  make  St.  Paul  a  convert 
to  Chrift;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he  mull: 
have  been  checked  by  that  defire,  as  well  as 
by  the  juft  apprehenfion  of  many  inevitable 
and  infupportable  evils,  froiTi  taking  a  part  fo 
contradictory  to  his  paft  life,  to  all  the  prin- 
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ciples  he  had  imbibed,  all  the  habits  he  had 
coiitrafted.  It  only  remains  to  be  enquired 
whether  the  gratification  of  any  other  paffioa 
under  the  authority  of  that  religion,  or  by  the 
means  it  afforded,  could  be  his  inducement. 

Now  that  there  have  been  fome  impoftors 
who  have  pretended  to,  revelations  from  God, 
meetly  to  give  a  loofe  to  irregular  paflions, 
and  to  fet  themfelves  free  from  all  reftraints 
of  government,  law,  or  morality,  both  an^ 
cient  and  modern  hiflory  fhews.      But  the 
doftrine  preached   by  St.  Paul  is  abfolutely 
contrary  to  all  fuch  defigns.     His  writings 
^■ee-frar-    breathe    nothinp;   but   the  frricleft    nnoralitv, 
Rom. xi.&  obedience  to  magiftrates,  order  and  govern^ 
gj^'^^^^'ment,  with  the  utmoft.  abhorrence  of  all  li^- 
centiouinefs,  idlenefs,  or  loofe  behaviour,  un- 
der the  cloak  of  religion.    We  no  where  read 
in  his  works  that  faints  are  above  moral  ordi-. 
nances;  that  dominion  or  property  is  founded 
in  grace  ;  that  there  is  no  difference  in  moral 
aftions ;  that  any  impulfes  of  the  mind  are  tq 
direct  us  againft  the  light  of  our  reafon  and 
the  laws  of  nature ;  or  any  of  thofe  wicked 
tenets  from  which  the  peace  of  fociety  has 
been  difturbed^^  and  the  rules  of  morality  have 
been  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  aft  under 
the  fanftion  of  a  divine  revelation*    Nor  does- 
any  part  of  his  life,  either  before  or  after  his 
converfipn  to  Cbrillianity,  bear  apy  mark  of 
a  libertine  difpofition.     As  among  the  JewSgj, 
fo  among  the  Chriftians,  his  converfation  and 
manners  were   blamelefs.      Hear  the  appeal 
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that  he  makes  to  the  Theflalonlans  upon  his 
doftrine  and  behaviour  among  them  :  our  ex- 
hortation was  ^'  not  of  tieceit  nor  of  unclean-  i  Their.it, 
f'  nefsy  nor  in  guile:    ye  are  witneffes,  and 
*^  God  alfo,  how  io/ily^  and  jujily^  and  un^ 
f'  hlameahly  we  behaved  ourfelves  among  you 
<'  that  beUeve*."     And  to  the  Corinthians  ^^o^-^"* 
he  fays,  '^  We  have  wronged  no  man,  we  have  See  aifo 
s^  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  nOj^^^^;^\ 

<'  man."  ' 

It  was  not  then  the  defire  of  gratifying  any 
irregular  paffion,  that  could  induce  St.  Paul 
to  turn  Chriftian,  any  more  than  the  hope  of 
advancing  himfelf,  either  in  wealth,  or  repu- 
tation, or  power.  But  ftill  it  is  poffible  fome 
men  may  fay  (and  I  would  leave  no  ima-  ^ 

ginable  objedion  unanfwered),  that  though 
St.  Paul  could  have  no  felfifti  or  interefted 
view  in  undertaking  fuch  an  impofture,  yet 
for  the  fake  of  its  moral  doftrines  he  might 
be  inclined  t0  fupport  the  Chriftian  faith^ 
^nd  make  ufe  of  fome  pious  frauds  to  advance 
a  religion,  which,  though  erroneous  and  falfe 

'  *  If  St.  Paul  had  held  any  fecret  dodrines,  or  efoterick  (as 
the  philolbphers  call  them),  we  fhould  have  probably  found  them 
in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  his 
bofoniT^friends  and  difciples.  But  both  the  theological  arnd 
moral  doctrines  are  exactly  the  fame  in  tJ:)£m  as  thofe  he  wrote  ta 
\\\Q  churches.  A  very  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  his  being  na 
impollor !  Surely,  had  he  been  one,  he  would  have  given  fome 
hints  in  tbefe  private  letters  of  the  cheat  they  were  carrying  on, 
and  fome  fecret  directions  to  turn  it  to  fome  worldly  purpofes  qf 
one  kind  or  another.  But  no  fuch  thing  is  to  be  Found  in  any 
one  ot  them.  The  fame  dilinterelted,  holy,  and  divine  fpirit 
breath^.5  in  allthefe,  as  in,  the  other  more  publick  epiUles. 
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in  its  theological  tenets,  and  in  the  fafts  upon 
which  it  was  grounded,  was  in  its  precepts 
and  influence  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Now  it  is  true  that  fome  good  men  in  the 
Heathen  world  have  both  pretended  to  divine 
revelations,  and  introduced  or  fupported  re- 
ligions they  knew  to  be  falfe,  under  a  notion 
of  publick  utility  :  but,  beiides  that  this  prac- 
tice was  built  upon  maxims  difclaimed  by  the 
Jews  (who,  looking  upon  truth,  not  utilityV 
to  be  the  bafis  of  their  religion,  abhorred  all 
fuch  frauds,  and  thought  them  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  God),  the  circumftances  they 
acled  in  wxre  very  different  from  thofe  of 
St.  Paul. 

The  firft  reformers  of  lavage,  uncivilized 
nations,  had  no  other  way  to  tame  thofe  bar- 
barous people,  and  bring  them  to  fubmit  to 
order  and  government,  but  by  the  reverence 
v/hich  they  acquired  from  this  pretence.  The 
fraud  was  therefore  alike  beneficial  both  to 
the  deceiver  and  the  deceived.  And  in  all 
other  in  fiances  which  can  be  grlven  of  p-ood 
men  actmg  this  part,  they  not  only  did  it  to 
ferve  good  ends,  but  were  fecure  of  its  doing 
no  harm.  Thus,  when  Lycurgus  perfuaded 
the  Spartans,  or  Numa  the  Romans,  that  the 
laws  of  the  one  were  infpired  by  Apollo,  or 
thofe  of  the  other  by  Egeria,  when  they  taught 
their  people  to  put  great  faith  in  oracles  or 
in  augury,  no  temporal  mifchief,  either  to 
them  or  their  people,  could  attend  the  re- 
ception of  that  belief.     It  drew^  on  no  perfe- 
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cutions,  no  enmity  with  the  world.     But  at 
that  time  when  St.  Paul  undertook  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpel,  to  perfuade  any  man  to  be  a 
Chriftian,  was  to  perluade  him  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  all  the  calumnies  human  nature  could 
fuffer.    This  St.  Paul  knew;  this  he  not  only 
expe<3:ed,  but  warned  thofe  he  taught  to  look 
for  it  too  *.    The  only  fupport  that  he  had 
himfelf,  or  gave  to  them,  was,  ''  That  if  they  Rom.  vin. 
"  /^^^^  '^'^^^  Chrifi-,  they  (hould  be  alfo  glo-  '^' '  ' 
*^  rified  together y     And  that  *'  he  reckoned 
*'  that  the  fufterings  of  the  prefent  time  were 
"  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  glory, '^ 
So  Hkewife  he  writes  to  the  Theflalonians,  ^Thefr.l. 
*^  We  ourfeh^es  glory  in  you  in  the  churches'^""/' 
*'  of  God,  for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all 
*'  yourperfecutions,  and  tribulations  that  you 
'^  endure;  which  is  a  manifeft  token  of  the 
righteous  judgement  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be    counted  worthy  of   the   kingdom   of 
God,  for  which  ye  alfo  fuffer:    Seeing  it  is 
a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompenfe 
[or  pay]  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble 
^'  you  ;   and  to  you  who  are  troubled,  reft 
with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jefus  fiall  be  re^ 
ijealed  from  Heaven^  with  his  mighty  angels^ 
««  &c."    And  to  the  Corinthians  he  lays,  *'  If\  ^°^*  "^^ 
*'  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Chrifl^  we 
"  are  of  all  men  the  mof  mtferableJ''*     How 
much  reafon  he  had  to  fay  this,  the  hatred, 

*  I  Their.  lii.  4.    2  Cor.  vi.  4,  5.  Eph.  vi.  10 — 16.  Phil.  i. 
2S — 30,  Col.  i.  9— J  I.  Rom.  viii.  ^^^  56. 
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the  contempt,  the  torments,  the  deaths,  en-^ 
dured  by  the  Chriftians  in  that  age  and  long 
afterwards,  abundantly  prove.  Whoever  pro- 
feffed  the  goipel  under  thefe  circumftances, 
without  an  entire  conviclion  of  its  being  a 
divine  revelation,  mufl  have  been  mad  ;  and 
if  he  made  others  profefs  it  by  fraud  or  deceit, 
he  mud  have  been  worfe  than  mad,  he  muft 
have  been  the  moft  hardened  wretch  that 
ever  breathed.  Could  any  man,  who  had  iu 
his  nature  the  leaft  fpark  of  humanity,  fubjedt 
his  fellow-creatures  to  fo  many  miferies  ?  or 
could  one  that  had  in  his  mind  the  lead  ray 
of  reafon,  expofe  himfelf  to  iliare  them  with 
thofe  he  deceived,  in  order  to  advance  a  re- 
ligion which  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  meerly  for 
the  fake  of  its  moral  doftrines?  Such  an  ex-^ 
travaganee  is  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed ;  and 
I  dwell  too  long  on  a  notion  that  upon  a 
little  refleftion  confutes  itfelf. 

I  would  only  add  to  the  other  proofs  I  have 
given  that  St,  Paul  could  have  no  rational 
motive  to  become  a  difciple  of  Chrift  unlefs. 
he  lincerely  believed  in  him,  this  obfervation  ^ 
that  whereas  it  may  be  objefted  to  the  other 
apoftles,  by  thofe  who  are  refolved  not  to 
credit  their  teftimony,  that,  having  been; 
deeply  engaged  with  Jefus  during  his  life, 
they  were  obliged  to  continue  the  fam.e  pro- 
feffions  after  his  death,  for  the  fupport  of 
their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too 
far  to  go  back ;  this  can  by  no  means  be  faid 
of  St,  Paul.   On  the  contrarv,  whatever  force 

ther^ 
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there  may  be  in  that  vxay  of  reafoning,  it  all 
tends  to  convince  us  that  St.  Paul  muit  natu- 
rally have  continued  a  Jevv^  and  an  enemy 
of  Chrift  Jefus-.  If  they  were  engaged  on 
one  fide,  he  was  as  flrongly  engaged  on  the 
other.  If  ihame  with-held  them  from  chang- 
ing fides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have  ftopt 
him,  who,  being  of  a  higher  education  and 
rank  in  life  a  great  deal  than  they,  had  more 
credit  to  lofe,  and  mull:  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  vaftly  more  fenfible  to  that  fort  of  Ihame. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  they,  by  quit- 
ting their  mafter  after  his  death,  might  have 
preferved  themfelves ;  whereas  he,  by  quit- 
ting the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  crofs  of 
Chrift,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  de- 
ftru(3:ion. 

As  therefore  no  rational  motive  appears  fot 
St.  Paul's  embracing  the  faith  of  Chrift, 
without  having  been  really  convinCeid  of  the 
truth  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
concurred  to  deter  him  from  adling  that  part; 
one  might  very  juftly  conclude,  that  when  a 
man  of  his  underftanding  embraced  that  faith, 
he  was  in  reality  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  that,  by  confequence,  he  was  not  an 
impoftor,  who  faid  what  he  knew  to  be  fcdfe 
with  an  intent  to  deceive^ 

But  that  no  ftiadow  of  doubt  may  remain 
iipon  the  impoflibiUty  of  his  having  been  fuch 
an  impoftor ;  that  it  may  not  be  faid,  *'  The 
*^  minds  of  men  are  fometimes  fo  capricious, 
•'  that  they   will  aft  without  any  rational 

**  motives^ 
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*«  motives,  they  know  not  why,  and  fo  per- 
*'  haps  might  St.  Paul;"  I  (hall  next  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that,  if  he  had  been  fo  unac- 
countably vi^ild  and  abfurd,  as  to  undertake 
an  impollure  fo  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
both  to  himfelf  and  thofe  he  deceived  by  it, 
he  could  not  poffibly  have  carried  it  on  with 
any  fuccefs,  by  the  means  that  we  know  he 
employed. 

Firft  then  let  me  obferve,  that  if  his  con- 
verfion,  and  the  part  that  he  aded  in  confer 
quence  of  it,  was  an  impofture,  it  was  fuch 
un  impofture  as  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
one  man  alone.  The  faith  he  profefled,  and 
which  he  became  an  apoftle  of,  was  not  his 
invention.  He  was  not  the  author  or  beginner 
of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  draw  the  do6lrines  of  it  out  of  his  own 
imagination.  With  Jefus,  who  was  the 
author  and  head  of  it,  he  had  never  had  any 
communication  before  his  death,  nor  with 
his  apoftles  after  his  death,  except  as  their 
perfecutor.  As  he  took  on  himfelf  the  office 
and  charafter  of  an  apoftle,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  him  to  have  a  precife  and  perfe6t 
knowledge  of  all  the  fafls  contained  in  the 
gofpel,  leveral  of  which  had  only  paffed  be- 
tween Jefus  himfelf  and  his  twelve  apoftles, 
and  others  more  privately  ftill,  fo  that  they 
could  be  known  but  to  very  few,  being  not 
yet  made  publick  by  any  writings;  otherwife 
he  would  have  expofed  himfelf  to  ridi^^le 
among  thofe  who  preached  that  gofpel'  with 

more 
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more  knowledge  than  he:  and  as  the  tefti- 
mony  they  bore  would  have  been  different  in 
pouit  of  fad,  and  many  of  their  doctrines  and 
interpretations  of  fcripture  repugnant  to  his, 
from  their  entire  difagreement  with  thofe 
Jewifh  opinions  in  which  he  was  bred  up; 
cither  they  muft  have  been  forced  to  ruin  his 
credit,  or  he  would  have  ruined  theirs. 
Some  general  notices  he  might  have  gained 
of  thefe  matters  from  the  Chriftians  he  per- 
lecuted,  but  not  exafl:  nor  extenlive  enough 
to  qualify  him  for  an  apoftle  ;  whom  the  leaft 
error'  in  thefe  points  would  have  difgraced, 
and  who  muft  have  been  ruined  by  it  in 
all  his  pretenfions  to  that  infpiration  from 
whence  the  apoftolical  authority  was  chiefly 
derived. 

It  was  therefore  impoffible'  for  him  to  aft 
this  part  but  in  confederacy  at  leaft  with  the 
apoftles.  Such  a  confederacy  was  ftill  more 
neceffary  for  him,  as  the  undertaking  to 
preach  the  gofpel  did  not  only  require  an 
exact  and  particular  knowledge  of  all  it  con- 
tained, but  an  apparent  power  of  working 
miracles  ;  for  to  fuch  a  power  all  the  apoftles 
appealed  in  proof  of  their  million,  and  of 
the  docflrlnes  they  preached.  He  was  there- 
fore to  learn  of  them  by  what  fecret  arts  they 
fo  impofed  on  the  fenfes  of  men,  if  this  power 
w^as  a  cheat.  But  how  could  he  gain  thefe 
mien  to  become  his  confederates  ?  was  it  by 
furioufly  perfecuting  them  and  their  brethren, 
as  we  find  that  he  did^  to  the  very  moment 
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of  his  converfion  ?  would  they  venture  to 
trull  their  capital  enemy  with  all  the  fecrets 
of  their  impofture,  with  thofe  upon  which 
all  their  hopes  and  credit  depended?  would 
they  put  it  in  his  power  to  take  away  not 
only  their  lives,  but  the  honour  of  their  feftj 
which  they  preferred  to  their  lives,  by  fo  ill- 
placed  a  confidence  ?  would  men  fo  fecret  as 
not  to  be  drawn  by  the  moft  fevere  perfe- 
cutions  to  fay  one  word  which  coiild  convince 
them  of  being  impoftors,  confefs  themfelves 
fuch  to  their  perfecutor,  in  hopes  of  his  being 
their  accomplice?  This  is  (lill  more  im^ 
poffible  than  that  he  fhould  attempt  to  en- 
gage in  their  fraud  without  their  confent  and 
afliftance. 

We  muft  fuppofe  then^  that^  till  he  came 
to  Damafcus,  he  had  no  communication  with 
the  apoftles,  aded  in  tio  concert  with  them^ 
and  learnt  nothing  from  them  except  the 
dodrines  which  they  had  publickly  taught  to 
all  the  world.  When  he  came  there,  he 
told  the  Jev/s^  to  whom  he  brought  letters 
from  the  high-prieft  and  the  fynagogue  againft 
the  *  Chriitians,  of  his  having  fccn  in  the 
way  a  great  light  from  Heaven,  and  heafd 
Chrift  Jefus  reproaching  him  with  his  per- 
fecution,  and  commandins;  him  to  so  into 
the  city,  where  it  fhould  be  told  him  what 
he  was  to  do.    But  to  account  for  his  chufing 

*  The  difciples  of  Chrift  were  not  called  Chriftians  till  aftef 
this  till  e;  bin  I  ule  the  name  as  moil  familiar  to  us,  and  to  avoid 
circu::.  editions* 

this 
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this  method  of  declaring  himfelf  a  convert  W 
Chrift,  we  muft  fuppoie  that  all  thofe  who 
were  with  him,  when  he  pretended  he  had 
this  vifion,  w^ere  his  accomplices,  Otherwi'fe 
the  ftary  he  told  eould  have  gamed  no  bdief, 
being  contradided  by  them,  whofe  teftimony 
was  iieceffary  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it* 
And  yet,  hmv  can. we  fuppofe  that  all  thefe 
men  Ihould  be  willing  to  join  in  this  im^ 
jpofture?  They  were  probably  officers  of 
juftice,  OF  foldiers,  who  had  been  employed 
often  before  in  executing  the  orders  of  th^ 
'  high-prieft  and  the  rulers  againft  the  Chril- 
tians.  OVf  if  they  were  chofen  particularly 
for  this  expedition,  they  muft  have  beeri 
ehofen  by  them  as  men  they  could  truft  for 
their  zeal  in  that  eanfe.  What  ihould  induce 
them  to  the  betraying  that  bufinefs  they  were 
employed  in?  does  it  even  appear  that  they 
had  any  connexion  with  the  man  they  fo  lied 
for,  before  or  after  this  time,  or  any  reward 
from  him  for.it  ?  This  is'  therefore  a  difEouky, 
in  the  firft  outfet  of  this  impgfture,  not  to  be 
dvercome. 

But  further,  he  was  to   be  inftru£ted  hf 
one  at  Damafcus.     That  inftrudor  therefore  '  - 
fetuft  have  be.en  his  aGcomplice^-  though  they 
appear  to  be  abfolute  ftrangers  to  one  anotherj^         ^ 
and  though  he  was   a   man  of  an  excellent  ' 

eharafter,  who  had  a  go&d  report  oj  all  the  jews 
that  dwelt  at  Damafcus^  an-d  fo  was  very  un- 
likely to  ha*;e  enga^^ed  in  luch  an  impoilure. 
Notwithftanding   tbele  jmprobabilitieSy    this 
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man,  I  fay,  muft  have  been  his  confident  and 
accomplice  in  carrying  on  this  wicked  fraud, 
and  the  whole  matter  muft  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  agreed  on  between  them.  But  here 
again  the  fame  objeftion  occurs:  how  could 
this  man  venture  to  afl:  fuch  a  dangerous  part 
without  the  confent  of  the  other  difcipies, 
efpecially  of  the  apoftles ;  or  by  what  means 
could  he  obtain  their  confent  ?  And  how  ab- 
furdly  did  they  contrive  their  bufinefs,  to 
make  the  converfion  of  Saul  the  efFefl:  of  a 
miracle,  which  all  thofe  who  were  with  him 
muft  certify  did  never  happen !  how  much 
ealier  would  it  have  been  to  have  made  him 
be  prefent  at  fome  pretended  miracle  wrought 
by  the  difciples,  or  by  Ananias  himfelf,  when 
none  were  able  to  difcover  the  fraud ;  and 
have  imputed  his  converfion  to  that,  or  to 
the  arguments  ufed  by  fome  of  his  prifoners, 
whom  he  might  have  difcourfed  with,  and 
queftioned  about  their  faith  and  the  grounds 
of  it,  in  order  to  colour  his  intended  con- 
verfion ! 

As  this  was  the  fafeft,  fo  it  was  the  moft 
natural,  method  of  bringing  about  fuch  a 
change;  inftead  of  afcribing  it  to  an  event 
which  lay  fo  open,  to  deteclion.  For  (to  ufe 
^^asxxvi,  ^j^g  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Agrippa)  this  thmg 
was  not  done  in  a  corner^  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  fubjeft  immediately  to  the  exami- 
nation of  thofe  who  would  be  moft  ftri6l  in 
fearching  into  the  truth  of  it,  the  Jews  at 
Damalcus.    Had  they  been  able  to  bring  any 

ihadow 
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fiiadovv  of  proof  to  coiivift  him  of  fraud  in 
this  affair,  his  whole  fcheme  of  iniDolltire 
muft  have  been  nipt  in  the  bud.  Nor  were 
they  at  Jerufalem,  whofe  commiffion  he  bore, 
lefs  concerned  to  difcover  fo  provoking  a  cheat. 
But  we  find  that,  many  years  afterwards,  when 
they  had  had  all  the  time  and  means  they 
Gould  deiire  to  make  the  ftricleft  enquiry,  he 
was  bold  enough  to  appeal  to  Agrippa,  in  the 
prefence  of  Feftus,  upon  his  own  knowledge  ^^^^-"^^^ 
of  the  truth  of  his  ftory ;  who  did  not  con- 
tradidi:  him-,  though  he  had  certainly  heard 
all  that  the  Jews  could  alledge  againft  the 
credit  of  it,  in  any  particular.  A  very  re- 
markable proof  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
fail  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,,  who  with 
fo  fearlefs  a  confidence  could  call  upon  a  king 
to  give  teftimony  for  him,  even  while  he  was 
luting  in  judgement  upon  him  ! 

But  to  return  to  i^nanias.  Is  it  not  flrange, 
if  this  ftory  had  been  an  impofture,  and  he 
had  been  joined  with  Paul  in  carrying  it  on, 
that,  after  their  meeting  at  Damafcus,  we 
never  fhould  hear  of  their  conforting  together, 
or  adling  in  concert ;  or  that  the  former  drew 
any  benefit  from  the  friendfhip  of  the  latter, 
when  he  became  fo  confiderable  amon<r  the 
Chriftians  ?  Did  Ananias  engage  and  continue  .  . .: 
in  fuck  a  dangerous  fraud,  without  any  hope 
or  deiire  of  private  advantage?  or  was  it  fafe 
for  Paul  to  fhake  him  oiT,  and  rifque  his  re- 
fentment?  There  is,  I  thmk,  no  other  way 
to  get  over  this  difficulty,  but  by  fuppofing 

D  2  that 
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that  Ananias  happened  to  die  foon  after. the 
other's  converiion.  Let  us  then  ta'ke  that 
for  granted,  without  any  authority  either  of 
hiftory  or  tradition ;  and  let  us  fee  in  what 
manner  this  wondrous  impofture  was  carried 
on  by  Paul  himfelf.  His  firft  care  ought  to 
have  been,  to  get  himfelf  owned  and  received 
as  an  apoftle  by  the  apoftles.  Till  this  was 
done,  the  bottom  he  flood  upon  was  very 
narrow,  nor  could  he  h^ve  any  probable 
means  of  fupporting  himfelf  in  any  efteem  ot 
credit  among  the  difciples.  Intruders  into 
impoftures  run  double  rifques  ;  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  detefted,  not  only  by  thofe 
upon  whom  they  attempt  to  praclife  their 
cheats,  but  alfo  by  thofe  whofe  fociety  they 
force  themfelves  into,  who  mnft  always  be 
jealous  of  fuch  an  intrufion,  and  much  more 
from  one  who  had  always  before  behaved  as 
their  enemy.  Therefore,  to  gain  the  apoftles, 
and  bring  them  to  admit  him  into  a  partici-^ 
pation  of  all  their  myfteries,  all  their  defigns^ 
and  all  their  authority,  was  abfolutely  necef* 
larv  at  this  time  to  Paul.  The  leaft  delav 
Was  of  dangerous  confequence,  and  might 
expofe  him  to  fuch  inconveniences  as  he  never 
Gal.  i.  17?  afterwards  could  overcome.  But,  ihftead 
of  attending  to  this  neceffity,  he  went  into 
Arabia,  and  then  returned  again  to  Pamafcus-; 
nor  did  he  go  to  Jerufalem  till  three  years 
were  paft* 

Now  this  conduct:  may  be  accounted  for,  if 
it  be  true  that  (as  he  declares  in  his  epiftle 
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to  the  Galatians)  ''  he  neither  received  the^^^i-^^* 
*^  gofpel  of  any  man,  neither  was  he  taught 
^'  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jefus  Chrift," 
Under  fuch  a  rriafter,  and  with  the  affiftanee 
of  his  divme  power,  he  might  go  on  boldly 
without  any  human  aflociates ;  but  an  im- 
poftor,  fo  left  to  himfelf,  fo  deprived  of  all 
help,  all  fupport,  all  recommendation,  could 
not  have  fucceeded. 

Further;  we  find  that  at  Antioch  he  was 
not  afraid  to  withfxand  Peter  to  his  face^  andGai.ii.  n, 
even  to  reprove  him  before  all  the  dijciples^  be-^  ^^' 
caufe  he  was  to  be  blamed.  If  he  was  ah  im- 
poftor,  how  could  he  venture  to  offend  that 
apoftle,  whom  it  fo  highly  concerned  him  to 
agree  with,  and  pleafe  ?  Accomplices  in  a 
fraud  are  obliged  to  fhew  greater  regards  to 
^ach  other ;  luch  freedom  belongs  to  truth 
alone. 

But  let  us  confider  what  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter  among  the  Gentiles  them fe Ives, 
in  the  eiiterprize  be  undertook  of  going  ta 
them^  making  himfelf  their  apojile^^  and  con- 
verting them  to  the  religion  of  Chrift.  As 
this  undertaking  was  the  diftinguifhing  part 
of  his  apoftojical  funftions ;  that  which,  \v\ 
the  language  of  his  epiftles,  he  was  parti- 
cularly called  to ;  or  which,  to  fpeak  like  an 
unbeliever,  he  chofe  and  ailigned  to  himfelf; 
it  deferves  a  particular  confideration  :  but  I 
ihall  only  touch  the  principal  points  of  it  as 
concifely  as  I  can,  becaufe  you  have  iii  a 
great  meafure  exhaufted  the  fubjed  in  your 
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late  excellent  book  on  the  refurreftion,  where 
you  diicourfe  with  fuch  ftrehgth  of  reafon 
and  eloquence  upon  the  dlfSculties  that  op- 
pofed  the  propagation  of  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion, in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  in  this  enterprize  St.  Paul  was  to 
contend,  ift,  with  the  policy  and  power  of 
the  magiilrates  ;  2dly,  with  the  intereft, 
credit,  and  craft,  of  the  priefts-;  ^dly,  with 
the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  the  people; 
4thly,  w^ith  the  wifdom  and  pride  of  the 
philofophers. 

That  in  all  heathen  countries  the  efta- 
bliihed  religion  was  interwoven  with  their 
civil  conftitution,  and  fupported  by  the  ma-f 
giftrates  as  an  eilential  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, W'hcever  has  any  acquaintance  with 
antiquity  cannot  but  know.  They  tolerated 
indeed  many  different  worfhips  (though  not 
with  fo  entire  a  latitude  as  fome  people 
fuppofe) ;  as  they  fuiTered  men  to  diicourfe 
very  freely  concerning  religion,  provided  they 
would  fubmit  to  an  exterior  conform-ity  v/ith 
the  eftabilflied  rites ;  nay,  according  to  the 
genius  of  paganifm,  which  allowed  an  inter* 
community  of  v/orfnip,  they  in  moft  places 
admitted  without  any  great  difficulty  new  gods 
and  new  rites:  but  they  no  v/here  endured 
any  attempt  to  overturn  the  eftablifned  reli- 
gion, or  any  dircfl:  oppofition  made  to  it; 
efteeming  that  an  unpardonable  offence,  not 
to  the  gods  alone,  but  to  the  ftate.  This 
was  fo  univerfal  a  notion,  and  fo  conflant  a 

maxim 
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maxim  of  heathen  policy,  that  when  the 
Chriftian  religion  fet  itfelf  up  in  oppofition 
to  all  other  religions,  admitted  no  intercom- 
munity with  them,  but  declared  that  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  wor/hiped^ 
nor  any  fociety  fufFered  between  them  and 
the  only  true  God ;  when  this  dodlrine  began 
to  be  propagated,  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs 
as  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  magiflrate, 
the  civil  power  was  every  where  armed  with 
all  its  terrors  againft  it.  When  therefore 
St.  Paul  undertook  the  converfion  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  knew  very  well,  that  the  moft 
fevere  perfecutions  muft  be  the  confequence 
pf  any  fuccefs  in  his  delign. 

Secondly,  This  danger  was  rendered  more 
certain,  by  the  oppolition  he  was  to  expert, 
from  the  intereft,  credit,  and  craft,  of  the 
priefts.  How  gainful  a  trade  they,  with  all 
their  inferior  dependants,  made  ofthofefu- 
perflitions  which  he  propofed  to  deftroy; 
how  much  credit  they  had  with  the  people. 
as  well  as  the  ftate  by  the  means  of  them, 
and  how  much  craft  they  employed  in 
carrying  on  their  impoitures  ;  all  hiftory 
fhews.  St.  Paul  could  not  doubt  that  all 
thefe  men  w^ould  exert  their  ucmoft  abilities, 
to  flop  the  fpreading  of  the  dodrines  he 
preached  ;  doftrines  which  ft  ruck  at  the 
root  of  their  power  and  gain,  and  were  much 
more  terrible  to  them  than  thofe  of  the 
moft  atheiftical  feft  of  philofophers,  becaufe 
the  latter  contented  themfelves  with  denying 
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their  priupiples,  but  at  the  fame  time-de^ 
clared  for  fupporting  their  praclices  as  ufeful 
cheats,  .or  at  leaft  acquiefced  in  them  as 
eftabliihments  authorized  by  the  fanflion  of 
law.  Whatever  therefore  their  cunning 
could  do  to  fuppprt  then'  own  worfliip, 
whatever  aid  they  could  draw  from  the  ma- 
giftrate^  whatever  zeal  they  pould  raife  in 
the  people,  St.  Paul  vv^as  to  contend  with, 
iznfupported  by  any  human  aiiiftancje. 

And  "thirdly^  This   he   was  to  do  in  direct 

oppofition  to  all  the  prejudices  and  paffions 

ef  the   people.o      Now  had  he  confined   his 

preaching    to   Judisa    alone,    this    difficulty 

%vould  not  have  occurred   in  iiear  fo  great  ^. 

degree.     The  people  there  were  fo  moved  by 

the   miracles  jthe  apoftles  had  wropght,    as 

well    as   by  the  memory  of  thofe  4one   by 

Jeius,    that^    in   fpite   of  thejr   rulers,    they 

began  to  be  favourably  difpofed  towards  them  ; 

^nd  wc  even  find  thajt  the  hj^gh-prieft  and  the 

Aas  iv,    council  had  more  thaii  once  been  with-held 

from   treating    the    apoftles    with   fo   much 

feverity  as  they  defired  to  do  ^  for  fear  of  the 

people.    But  in  the  peopk  among  the  Gentiles, 

no  fuch  djfpoiitipn  could  be  expefted  :    their 

prejudices  were  violent,  not   only  in  favour 

pf  their  own  fuperftitions,  but  in  a  patticulja^ 

jnanner  againft  any   doftrines   taught    by  a 

Jew.    As,  from  their  averfion  to  all  idqlatry, 

and  irreconcileable  feparatioj:i  from  all  other 

religions,    the  Jews  were  accufed  of  hating 

fiiankind,   io  were  they  hated  bj  all  other 

pations ; 
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nations :  nor  were  itbey  hated  alone,  but 
defpifed.  To  what  a  degree  that  contempt 
was  carried,  appears  as  well  by  the  mention 
made  of  them  in  heathen  authors,  as  by  the 
complaints  Jofephus  makes  of  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  and  injuftice  of  it  in  his  apology. 
What  authority  then  could  St.  Paul  flatter 
Jiimfelf  that  his  preaching  would  carry  along 
with  it,  among  people  to  v/hom  he  was  at 
once  both  the  object  of  national  hatred  and 
national  fcorn?  But,  belides  this  popular  pre- 
judice againft  a  Jew,  the  doctrines  he  taught 
>vere  fuch  as  fhocked  all  their  moft  ingrafted 
religious  opinions.  They  agreed  to  no  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  could  avail  himfelf,  to 
procure  their  aflent  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
ffofpel  he  preached.  To  convert  the  Jews  to 
.Chrifl:  Jefus,  he  was  able  to  argue  from  their 
pwn  fcriptures,  upon  the  authority  of  books 
which  they  owned  to  contain  divine  revela- 
tions, and  from  which  he  could  clearly  con- 
vince them  that  Jefus  was  the  very  ChriJA^^'^'^ 
But  all  thefe  ideas  were  new  to  the  Gentiles ;  "^* 
they  expe£led  no  Chrift,  they  allowed  no 
fuch  fcriptures,  they  were  to  be  taught  the 
X)!d  Tejiament  as  well  as  the  iV^i^.  How 
was  this  to  be  done  by  a  man  not  even  au- 
thorized by  his  own  nation  ;  oppofed  by 
thofe  who  wete  greatefl  and  thought  wifeft 
^mong  them  ;  either  quite  fingle,  or  only 
attended  by  one  or  two  more  under  the  fame 
difadvantages,  and  eyea  of  lefs  confideratioa 
ihaa  he? 
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Acts  XIV.       The   light  of  nature  indeed,  without  ex- 
17!  28.  *    prefs   revelation,  might  have  condufted   the 
-   Gentiles  to  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things ;    and  to  that   light  St. 
Paul   might  appeal,  as  Vve  find  that  he  did. 
But,  clear  as  it  was,  they  had  almoft  put  it 
Horn.  i.     out  by  their  fuperftitions,   having  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  Godj   tnto  an  image 
made  hke  to  corruptible  7nan^  and  to  hirds^  and 
to  four-footed  beafts^  and  creeping  things^  and 
ferving    the   creature   more  than  the  Creator, 
And  to  this  idolatry  they  w^ere  ftrongly  at- 
tached, not  by  their  prejudices  alone,  but  by 
their  paffions,  which  were  flattered  and  gra- 
tified in  it,  as  they  believed  that  their  deities 
would  be  rendered  propitious,  not  by  virtue 
and  holinefs,   but  by  offerings,   and  incenfe, 
and  outward  rites ;  rites  which  dazzled  their 
fenfes    by   magnificent    Ihews,     and    allured 
them  by  pleafures  often  of  a  very  impure  and 
immoral   nature.      Inflead   of  all   this,    the 
,  golpel   propofed   to   them  no  other  terms  of 
acceptance  with  God,  but  a  worfliip  of  him 
in  fbirit  and  truths    iincere  repentance,    and 
perfedl   fubmiffion   to  the   divine   lavvS,    the 
flricleft  purity  of  life  and  manners,  and  re- 
nouncing of  all  thofe  lufts  in   which  they 
had   formerly  w^alked.     Hov/  unpalatable  a 
doftrine  was  this  to  men  fo  given  up  to  the 
power  of  thofe  lufts,  as  the  whole  heathen 
world  was  at  that  time!  If  their  philofophers 
could  be  brought  to  approve  it,   there  could 
be  no  hope  that  the  people  would  rellfh  if, 

or 
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or  exchange  the  eafe  and  indulgence  which 
thofe  religions  they  were  bred  up  in  allowed 
to  their  appetites,  for  one  fo  harfli  and  fevere. 
But  might  not  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  gain 
them,  relax  that  feverity  ?  He  might  have 
done  fo,.  no  doubt ;  and  probably  would,  if 
he  had  been  an  Impoftor :  but  it  appears  by 
all  his  epiftles,  that  he  preached  it  as  purely, 
and  enjoined  it  as  ftrongly,  as  Jefus  himfelf. 

But  fuppofing  they  might  be  perfuaded  to 
quit  their  habitual  fenfuality  for  the  purity  of 
the  gofpel,  and  to  forfake  their  idolatries, 
which  St.  Paul  reckons  amongft  t/je  zvorks  of^^^-  ^'  ^^» 
the  jiejhy  for  the  fpiritual  worfhip  of  the  one 
invijtble  God-,  how  were  they  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive the  doftrine  of  the  falvation  of  man  by 
the  crofs  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  could  they,  who 
were  bred  in  notions  fo  contrary  to  that 
great   myjlery,  to   that  hidden  wijdom  of  God^  J  ^ 
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which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew^ 
inchne   to   receive  it.  againll  the  inftructions 
of  all  their  teachers,  and  the  example  of  all 
their  fuperiors  ?    could  they,  whofe  gods  had 
almofl:  all  been  powerful  kings,   and  mighty 
conquerors,   they,  who  at  that  very  time  paid     ^• 
divine    honours    to   the   emperors  of  Rome, 
whole  only  title   to   deification  was  the  im- 
perial power;    could  they,   I  fay,   reconcile ^^L li.  15^ 
their  ideas  to  a  crucified  Son  ofGod^  to  a  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  on  the  crofs?   would  they 
look  tl'iere  for  him  who  is  the  image  of  the 
ijjvifible  God,  the  firf-born  of  every  creature :  i  Cor.-iL 
by  whom  and  for  whom  were  all  things  created  ^^' 

that 
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that  ciJ"e  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth ^^ 
^whether  they  he  thrones^  or  dominions^  or  prifi- 
cipalities^  or  powers  ?  Now,  moft  furely, 
the  natural  man  (to  fpeak  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul)  received  not  thefe  things^  for  they  are 
■fooli/lmefs  to  him  ;  neither  could  he  know  them^ 
hecaufe  they  are  Jpiritually  difcerned.  I  may 
therefore  conclude,  that,  in  the  enterprlze  of 
converting  the  Gentiles,  St,  Paul  was  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  policy  and  power 
of  the  magiftrates,  and  with  the  intereft, 
credit,  and  craft,  of  the  priefts,  but  alfo  with 
the  prejudices  and  pafiions  of  the  people. 

I  am  next  to  fhew,  that  he  was  to  expeft 
no  lefs  oppolition  from  the  wifdom  and  pride 
of  the  philofophers.  And  though  foqie  may 
imagine,  that  men  who  pretend  to  be  raifed 
and  refined  above  vulgar  prejudices  and  vul- 
gar paflions  would  have  been  helpful  to  him 
in  his  defigp,  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that,  inftead  of  afiifting  or  befriending 
the  gofpel,  they  were  its  worit  and  moft  irre- 
concileable  enemies.  For  they  had  prejudices 
of  their  own,  ft  ill  more  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  of  Chrifl:  than  thofe  of  the  vulgar, 
more  deeply  rooted,  and  m.ore  obftinately 
fixed  in  their  minds.  The  wifdom  upon 
which  they  vahied  thcmfelves  chiefly  con- 
fined in  vain  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  in 
logical  fubtlctics,  in  endlefs  difputes,  in  high- 
fiown  conceits  of  the  perfeSion  and  fclf- 
fufficiency  of  human  wifdom,  in  dogmatical 
pofuivenefs  about  doubtful  opinions,  or  fcep- 

ticLil 
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tical  doubts  about  the  moft  clear  and  certain 
truths*  It  muft  appear  at  firfl:  fight,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  contradiflory  to  the 
firft  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  than 
thofe  of  the  atheiftical  or  fceptical  feds, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  very  much  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  nor  fhall 
we  find  that  the  athelftical  fedls  were  much 
lefs  at  enmity  with  it,  when  we  confider  the 
doctrines  they  held  upon  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  foul. 

But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  a  fubje£l  which 
the  mod  learned  Mr;*  Warburton  has  handled 
fo  well  ^,  If  it  were  neceffary  to  enter  par- 
ticularly into  this  argument,  I  could  eafily 
prove,  that  there  was  not  one  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent philolbphical  fects  then  upon  earthy 
not  even  the  Platonicks  themfelves  who  ar© 
thought  to  favour  it  moft,  that  did  not 
maintain  fome  opinions  fundamentally  con* 
trary  to  thofe  of  the  gofpeL  And  in  this 
they  all  agreed,  to  eicplode  as  moft  unphilo- 
fophical,  and  contrary  to  every  notion  that 
any  among  them  maintained,  that  great 
article  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  it  are  laid,  and  without 
which  St.  Paul  declares  to  his  profelyte.^^ 
ikeir  faith  would  be  vain^  the  refurredlion  ofiCor.  x^, 
the  dead  with  their  bodies^  of  which  refur-'^*^^* 

*  See  the  Divine  Legati-on  of  Mofes,  1.  iii.  See  alfo  ^ 
late  pamphlet,  intituled,  A  Critical  Eaquiry  into  the  Opinions 
and  Pradice  ot  the  Ancient  Philofophers,  concerning  the  Nature 
©f  the  SouL  and  a  Future  State, 
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Col.  i.  is.  reftion  Chrift  was  the  fiji-born.  Befides  the 
coiatrariety  of  their  tenets  to  thofe  of  the 
gofpel,  the  pride  that  was  common  to  all  the 
philofophers  was  of  itfelf  an  almoft  invincible 
obftacle  againft  the  admilTion  of  the  evange- 
lical  doftrines,    calculated  to    humble   that 

Rom. i.2i.  pride,  and  teach  them^  that,  profejjing  them- 
Jehes  to  be  wife^  they  became  fools ,  This  pride 
was  no  lefs  intraftable,  no  lefs  averfe  to  the 
inftruflions  of  Chrift  or  of  his  apoftles,  than 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees.  St.  Paul 
was  therefore  to  contend,  in  his  enterprize 
of  converting  the  Gentiles,  with  all  thg  op- 
pofition  that  could  be  made  to  it  by  all  the 
different  lefts  of  philofophers.  And  how 
formidable  an  oppofitiou  this  was,  let  thofe 
confider,  who  are  acquainted  from  hiftory 
with  the  great  credit  thofe  fe£l:s  had  obtained 
at  that  time  in  the  world,  a  credit  even 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefts.  Whoever 
pretended  to  learning  or  virtue  was  their 
dlfciple ;  the  greateft  magiftrates,  generals, 
kings,  ranged  themfelves  under  their  dif- 
cipline,  were  trained  up  in  their  fchools,  and 
profeffed  the  opinions  they  taught. 

All  thefe  fedts  made  it  a  maxim,  not  to  dif- 
turb  the  popular  worfhip,  or  eftabli(hed 
religion;  but  under  thofe  limitations  they 
taught  very  freely  whatever  they  pleafed,  and 
110  religious  opinions  were  more  warmly  fup- 
ported  than  thofe  they  delivered  were  by 
"their  followers.  The  Chriftian  religion  at 
once  overturned  their  feveraiiyflems,  taught 
2  ^  morality 
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z  morality  more  perfefl:  than  theirs^  and 
eflablifhed  It  upon  higher  and  much 
ftronger  foundations,  mortified  their  pride, 
confounded  their  learning,  difcqvered  their 
ignorance,  ruined  their  credit.  Againil  fuch 
a»  enemy,  what  would  they  not  do?  would 
they  not  exert  the  whole  power  of  their 
rhetorick,  the  whole  art  of  their  logick, 
their  influence  over  the  people,  their  iatereft 
with  the  great,  to  diicredit  a  novelty  lo 
alarming  to  them  all?  If  St.  Paul  had  had 
nothing  to  trpft  to  but  his  own  natural  facul- 
ties, his  own  underftanding,  knowledge,  aiid 
eloqueace,  could  he  have  hoped  to  be  fingly 
a  match  for  ail  theirs  united  again  ft  him? 
could  a  teacher  unheard-of  before,  from  aii 
obfcure  and  unlearned  part  of  the  world, 
have  withftood  the  authority  of  Plato,  Arif- 
totle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Arcefilaus,  Carneades, 
and  all  the  great  names  which  held  the  firil 
rank  of  human  wifdom  ?  He  might  as  well 
have  attempted  alone,  or  with  the  help  of 
Barnabas  and  Silas,  of  Timotheus  and  Titus, 
to  have  eredied  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of 
all  the  feveral  dates  then  in  the  world,,  as  to 
have  eredired  Chnftianity  upon  the  deftruftioa 
of  all  the  feveral  (efts  of  philofophy  which 
reisyned  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles  amonsr 
whom  he  preached,  particularly  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans. 

Having  thus  proved  (as  I  think)  that,  in 
the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul 
could   have  no  a-ffiflance,   but  was  fure  on 

the 
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the  contrary  of  the  utmoft  repugnance  and 
oppofition  to  it  imaginable,  from  the  maglf- 
trates,  from  the  priefts,  from  the  people, 
and  from  the  philofophers :  it  neeeflarily  fol*^ 
lows,  that  to  fucceed  in  that  work,  he  muft 
have  called  in  fome  extraordinary  aid,  iomt 
llronger  power  than  that  of  reafon  and  prgu- 
nient.     Accordingly   we  fifid^    he   tells   the 

tCoT.il  Corinthians,  i^at  his  fpeech  and  preaching 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  mans  wifdom^ 
but  in  demonJiratio?i  of  the  fpirit  and  of  power. 

t  ThefT.  i.  And    to    the   TheSalonians     he    fays,     our 

^'  S^fP^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  word  only^  but  alfo  in 

power  ajid  in  the  Holy  Ghoji,  It  was  to  th^ 
efficacy  of  the  divine  po^ver  that  he  afcribed 
all  his  fuccefs  in  thofe  countries,  and  wherever 
elfe  he  planted  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  If  that 
power  really  went  with  him,  it  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  all  thofe  difficulties  thi^t 
obftruflred  his  enterptxze ;  b-ut  then  he  liw.s  not 
tin  impofor :  our  enquiry  therefore  mnft  be, 
xvhether  (fuppofing  him  to  have  been  an  im« 
poftorj  he  could,  by  pretending  to  miracles ^ 
have  overcome  all  thofe  difficulties,  and  caf- 
tied  on  his  work  with  fuccefs? 

Now  to  give  miracles,  falfely  pretehded  tet- 
any reputation,  two  cireumftances  are  prin- 
cipally neceflary,  an  apt  dlfpoJitioH  in  thofe 
they  are  deligned  to  impole  upt^n,  and  a 
powerful  confederacy  to  carry  on  and  abet  the 
cheat.  Be  th  thefe  cireumftances^  or  at  leaft^ 
one  of  them,  have  always  accompanied  ^11 
the    falfe    miracles,    ancient    a^nd    modern, 

which 
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^hich  have  obtained  any  credit  aniong  man- 
kind. To  both  thefe  was  owing  the  general 
faith  of  the  heathen  world  in  oracles,  aufpices, 
angurieSj  and  other  impoftures,  by  which  the 
priefts,  combined  with  the  magiftrates,  fup- 
ported  the  national  worfhip,  and  deluded  a 
people  prepolTeffed  in  their  favour,  and  wil- 
ling to  be  deceived.  Both  the  fame  caufes 
likewife  co-operate  in  the  belief  that  is  givea 
to  Popifii  miracles  among  thofe  of  their  own 
church.  But  neither  of  thefe  affifted  St. 
PauK  What  prepofleffions  could  there  have 
been  In  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles,  either  in 
favour  of  him,  or  the  doftrines  he  taught? 
or  rather,  what  prepofleffions  could  be  ftronger 
than  thofe  which  they  undoubtedly  had 
againftboth?  If  he  had  remained  in  Jud^a^ 
it  might  have  been  fuggefted  by  unbelievers^ 
that  the  Jews  were  a  credulous  people^  apt  to 
feek  after  miracles^  and  to  afford  them  an  eafy 
belief;  and  that  the  fame  of  thofe  faid  to  be 
done  by  Jefus  himfelf,  and  by  his  apotUes, 
before  Paul  declared  his  converfion,  had  pre- 
difpofed  their  minds,  and  warmed  their  ima-^ 
ginations,  to  the  cldmiffion  of  others  fuppofed 
to  be  WTought  by  the  fame  power. 

The  fignal  miracle  of  the  apoftles  fpeakiilg.^^^sii.H* 
with  tongues  oil   the  day  oi  Penteco/}^  had*''"^' 
made  three  thoufmd  converts ;  that  of  healing 
the  lame  man  at  the  gate   of  the  temple,  five 
thoufaiid  more.     Nay,  fuch  was  the  faith  of 
the  multitude,  that  thev  brought  forih  the 

Vol.  II.  E  fick 
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fick  into  the  ftreets,  and  laid  them  on  beds 
Acrsx.  15.  ^i^(j  couches,  that  at  the  leajl  the  fiadow  of 
Peter  faffing  by  might  over-JJoadow  fome  of  them. 
Here  was  therefore  a  good  foundation  laid  for 
Paul  to  proceed  upon,  in  pretending  to  fimilar 
miraculous  works:  though  the  priefts  and  the 
rulers  were  hardened  againft  them,  the  people 
Were  inclined  to  give  credit  to  them ;  and  there 
was  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs  among  them^ 
both  at  Jerufalem,  and  in  all  the  regions  be- 
longing to  the  Jews.  But  no  fuch  difpofitions 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Gentiles.  There  was 
among  them  no  matter  prepared  for  impofture 
to  work  upon,  no  knowledge  of  Chrift,  no 
thought  of  his  power,  or  of  the  power  of  thole 
Aas  xiv.  ^vi^Q  came  in  his  name.  Thus,  when  at  Lyftra 
St.  Paul  healed  the  man  who  was  a  cripple  from 
his  birth,  fo  far  were  the  people  there  from 
fuppofing  that  he  could  be  able  to  do  fuch  a 
thing  lis  an  apojile  ^Chrift,  or  by  any  virtue 
derived  f:om  him^  that  they  took  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  be  gods  of  their  own,  come  down 
In  the  Ukenefs  of  ?nen^  and  would  have  facri' 
feed  to  them  as  fuch. 

Now  I  aik,  did  the  citizens  of  Lyftra 
concur  in  this  matter  to  the  deceiving  them- 
lelves?  were  their  imaginations  overheated 
with  any  conceits  of  a  miraculous  powder  be- 
longing to  Paul,  which  could  difpole  them  to 
think  he  worked  fuch  a  miracle  when  he  did 
not?  As  the  contrary  is  evident;  fo  in  all 
other  places  to  which  he  carried  the  gofpel, 
it  may  be  proved  to  demonftrationj  that  he 

could 
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coul4  find  no  difpofitiGM,  no  aptnefs,  no  bias 
to  aid  his  impofture,  if  the  miraeies,  by  which 
he  ^very  where  GOBfirmed  his  preaching,  had 
not  been  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  ht  ns  examine  whe- 
ther  without  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  affift- 
ance  there  was  any  confederacy  ftrong  enough 
to  impofe  his  falfe  miracles  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  were  both  unprepared  and  undif- 
pofed  to  receive  them.  The  contrary  is  ap- 
parent. He  was  in  no  combination  with 
their  prtejis  or  their  magijirates ;  no  fe^  or 
farty  among  them  gave  him  any  help;  all 
eyes  were  open  and  watchful  to  dete6l  his 
impoftures,  all  hands  ready  to  punifli  him 
as  foon  as  detefted.  Had  he  remained  in  Ju- 
daea, he  would  at  lead  have  had  many  con- 
federates, all  the  apoflles,  all  the  difciples  of 
Chrift,  at  that  time  pretty  numerous ;  but  in 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  he  was  often  alone, 
never  with  more  than  two  or  three  compa* 
nions  or  followers.  Was  this  a  confederacy 
powerful  enough  to  carry  on  fuch  a  cheat, 
in  fo  many  different  parts  of  the  world, 
againft  the  united  oppofition  of  the  magif- 
trates,  priefts,  philofophers,  people,  all  com- 
bined to  dete£l  and  expofe  their  frauds? 

Let  it  be  alfo  confidered,  that  thofe  upon 
whom  they  pradifed  thefe  arts  were  not.  a 
grofs  or  ignorant  people,  apt  to  miftake  any 
uncommon  operations  of  nature,  or  juggling 
tricks,  for  miraculous  afts.  The  churches 
planted  by  St.  Paul  were  in  the  moft  en- 

E  2  lightened 
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lightened  parts  of  the  world,  among  the 
Greeks  of  Aiia  and  Europe,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  midft  of  fcience,  philofophy, 
freedom  of  thought,  and  in  an  age  more  in- 
quilitively  curious  into  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  lefs  inclined  to  credit  religious  frauds, 
than  any  before  it.  Nor  were  they  only  the 
loweft  of  the  people  that  he  converted.  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  the  proconful  of  Paphos,  Eraf- 
tus*  chamberlain  of  Corinth,  and  Dionyhus 
the  Areopagite,  were  his  profelytes. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  his  pretention  to  miracles  was 
not  affifted  by  the  dijpojitlon  of  thofe  whom 
he  defigned  to  convert  by  thofe  means,  nor 
by  any  powerful  confederacy  to  carry  on  and 
abet  the  cheat ;  without  both  which  concur- 
ring circumftances,  or  one  at  leaft,  no  fuch 
pretenfion  was  ever  fupported  with  any  fuc- 
cefs. 

Both  thefe  circumftances  concurred  even  in 
the  late  famous  miracles  fuppofed  to  be  done 
at  Abbe  Paris's  tomb.  They  had  not  indeed 
the  fupport  of  the  government,  and  for  that 
reafon  appear  to  deferve  more  attention  than 
other  Popifn  miracles  j  but  they  were  Sup- 
ported by  all  the  Janfenifts,  a  very  powerful 
and  numerous  party  in  France,  made  up 
partly  of  wife  and  able  men,  partly  of  bigots 
and  enthufiafts.  All  thefe  confederated  toge- 
.  ther  to  give    credit  to   miracles,  faid  to   be 

^  Q\:K<iVQiJ.^i  rviTrohtaii  treafurer  or  bailiff  of  the  city. 

\   "**  worked 
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worked  in  behalf  of  their  party;  and  thofe 
who  believed  them  were  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
that  belief  And  yet  with  thefe  advantages 
how  ealily  were  they  fuppreffed !  only  by 
walling  up  that  part  of  the  church,  where 
the  tomb  of  the  faint,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
work  them,  was  placed !  Soon  after  this  was 
done,  a  paper  was  fixed  on  the  wall,  with 
this  infcription  : 

De  par  le  roy  defenfe  a  Dieu 

De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 
By  command  of  the  king^  God  is  forbidden  to 
ivork  any  more  miracles  here.  The  pafquinade 
was  a  w4tty  one ;  but  the  event  turned  the 
point  of  it  againft  the  party  by  which  it  was 
made :  for  if  God  had  really  worked  any 
miracles  there,  could  this  abfurd  prohibition 
have  taken  effedl?  would  he  have  fuffered 
his  purpofe  to  be  defeated  by  building  a  wall  ? 
When  all  the  apoftles  were  fhut  up  in  prifon 
to  hinder  their  working  of  miracles,  theAasv. 
angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the  prifon  doors,  16—26, 
and  let  them  out.  But  the  power  of  abbe 
Paris  coqld  neither  throw  down  the  wall 
that  excluded  his  votaries,  nor  operate  through 
that  impediment.  And  yet  his  miracles  are 
often  compared  with,  and  oppofed  by  unbe- 
lievers to,  thofe  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles ; 
which  is  the  reafon  of  my  having  taken  this 
particular  notice  of  them  here.  But  to  go 
back  to  the  times  nearer  to  St.  Paul's.  There, 

^         .  ^  Ses    the 

is  in  L/UCian  an  account  or  a  very  extraor- pfeudo- 
dinary  and  fuccefsful  impofture  carried  on  in^^^^^^  ®^ 

E  3  his 
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his  days^  by  one  Aleiander  of  Potitub,  \vb6 
introduced  a  new  god  into  that  country,  whole 
prophet  he  called  himfeif,  and  in  whoft  name 
he  pretended  to  miracles,  and  delivered  ora- 
cles, by  which  he  acquired  great  wealth  and  , 
power.     All  the  arts  by  which  this  cheat  wa^ 
managed  are  laid  open  by  Lncian  ;   and  no- 
thing can   better   point  out  the  difference  be^ 
tween  impofture  and  truth,  than  to  obferve 
the   different   condud  of  this   man   and    St, 
Paul.   Alexander   made  no  alteration   in   the 
religion  eftablifhed  in  Pontus  before  ;  he  only 
Vudtn^'  g^^ft^d  '^^^  ^wn  upon  it;  and  fpared  no  pains 
Vaiior.      to  iutereft  in  the  fuceeft  of  it  the  whole  bea^ 
n^Si  766.  ^^^^  prieilhood,  not  only  in  Pontus,  but  all 
over  the   world;   fending  great  numbers  of 
thoie  who  came  tp  confult  him  to  other  ora-^ 
cles,  that   were  kt  that  tiiiie  in  the  highefl 
jHd.  763.  vogue  ;  by  which  means  he  engaged  them  all 
to  lupport  the  reputation  of  his,  and  abet  his 
impoilure.     He  fpoke  with  the  greatefl  re^ 
fped  of  all  the  feds  of  philofophers^  except 
the.  Epicureans,  who  from  their  principles  he 
was   fure  would  deride  and  oppofe  his  fraud; 
for  though  they  prefumed  not  to  innovate, 
and   overturn  eftabliflied  religions,  yet   they 
very  freely  attacked  and  expofed  all  innova- 
tions that  were  introduced  under  the  name  of 
religion,  and  had  not  the  authority  of  a  legal 
Ibid.  76,2,  eitablilhment.      To  get  the   better  of  their 
773»  774-  oppofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chriflians, 
777-         he  called  in  the  aid  of  perfecution  and  force^ 
exciting  the  people  againft  them,  and  anfwer- 
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ing  objedions  with  ftones.     That   he  might 
be  fure   to  get  money  enough,  he  delivered 
this  oracle  in  the  name  of  his  God :   ^"  I  com'- 
mand  you  to  grace  with  gifts  my  prophet  and 
mimjier ;  for  I  have  no  regard  for  riches  myfelf 
but  the  greateji  for  my  prophet.   And  he  fhared 
the  gains  that  he  made,  which  were  immenfe, 
among  an   infinite  number  of  aflbciates  and 
inftruments,  whom  he  employed  in  carrying 
on    and   fupporting  his   fraud.     When  any 
declared  themfelves  to  be  his  enemies  againft 
whom  he  durft  not  proceed  by  open  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  blandifhments, 
and,  having    got  them   into    his   power,    to 
deftroy  them  by  fecret  ways;  which  arts  he 
pradiled  againft  Lucian  himfelf.     Others  he  ^^'^'^- y^^ 
kept  in  awe  and  dependance  upon  him,  by  ' 
detaining    in     his   owai    hands     the   written 
queftions  they  had  propofed  to  his  god  upon 
ftate  affairs ;  and  as  thefe  generally  came  from 
men   of  the    greateft  power  and  rank,    his 
being  poffeffed  of  them  was  of  infinite   fer- 
vice  to  him,  and  made  him  mafter  of  all  their  ibid.  767. 
credit,    and  of  no  little  part  of  their  wealth. 

He  obtained  the  protedllon  and  friendihipibid.  76?. 
of  Rutilianus,  a  great  Roman  general,  by 
flattering  him  with  promifes  of  a  very  long 
life,  and  exaltation  to  deity  after  his  death  ;  and 
at  laft,  having  quite  turned  his  head,  enjoined 
him  by  an  oracle  to  marry  his  daughter,  w^hom 
he  pretended  to  have  had  by  the  rnoon\  which  ibid, -si,' 

*  Muneribus  decorate  menm  vatem  atqiie  miniftrum  prs?- 
cipio— nee  opum  mihi  cura,  at  maxima  vatis. 

E  \  command 
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command  Rutilianus  obeyed,  and  by  his 
alliance  fecured  this  impoftor  from  any  danger 
of  punifhment ;  the  Roman  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia  and  Pontus  excufing  himfelf  on   that 

Jbid.  753. account  from  doing  juftice  upon  him,  when 
Lucian  and  feveral  others  offered  themfelves 
to  be  his  aecufers. 

He  never  quitted  that  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous country,  which  he  had  made  choice 
ofatfirft  as  the  ficteft  to  play  his  tricks  in 
undifcovered:  but,  refiding  himfelf  among 
thofe  fuperftltious  and  credulous  people,  ex- 
tended  his  fame  to  a  great  diftance  by  the 

■jbid.  76^-emiffaries  which  he  employed  all  over  the 
world  J  efpecially  at  Rome,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend themfelves  to  work  any  miracles,  but 
only  promulgated  his,  and  gave  him  intel- 
ligence of  all  that  it  was  uieful  for  him  to 


know. 


Thefe  were  the  methods  by  which  this  re- 
markable fraud  was  conducted,  every  one  of 
which  is  directly  oppoiite  to  all  thofe  ufed  by 
St,  Paul  in  preaching  the  gofpel ;  and  yet 
fuch  methods  alone  could  give  luccels  to  a 
cheat  of  this  kind.  I  will  not  mention  the 
many  debaucheries  and  wicked  enormities 
committed  by  this  falfe  prophet  under  the 
malk  of  relie:ion,  which  is  another  charac- 
ceriftical  difference  between  him  and  St.  Paul; 
nor  the  ambiguous  anfwers,  cunning  evafions, 
and  juggling  artifices,  which  he  made  ufe  of ; 
in  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  evident  marks 
of  an  impofture,  as  well  as  in  tlie  objects  he 

plainly 
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plainly  appears  to  have  had  in  view.  That 
which  I  chiefly  infift  upon,  is  the  ftrong  confe- 
deracy with  which  he  took  care  to  fupport  his 
pretenfion  to  miraculous  powers,  and  the  apt 
difpofition  in  thofehe  impofed  upon  to  concur 
and  aflifl:  in  deceiving  themfelves ;  advantages 
^entirely  wanting  to  the  apoftles  of  Chrift. 

From  all  this,  I  think,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  no  human  means  employed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  delign  of  converting  the 
Gentiles,  were  or  could  be  adequate  to  the 
great  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  or 
to  the  fuccefs  that  we  know  attended  his 
work ;  and  we  can  in  reafon  afcribe  that  fuc- 
cefs to  no  other  caufe  but  the  power  of  God 
going  along  with  and  aiding  his  miniftry, 
becaufe  no  other  was  equal  to  the  effefl:. 

Having  then  Ihewn  that  St.  Paul  had  no 
rational  motives  to  become  an  apoftle  of  Chrift, 
without  being  himfelf  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  that  gofpel  he  preached  >  and  that,  had  he 
engaged  in  fuch  an  impofture  without  any 
rational  motives,  he  would  have  had  no  poj- 
fible  means  to  carry  it  on  with  any  fuccefs: 
having  alfo  brought  reafons  of  a  very  ftrong 
nature,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  fuccefs  he 
undoubtedly  had  in  preaching  the  gofpel  was 
an  effed:  pf  the  diyine  ppwer  attending  his 
miniftry :  I  might  reft  all  my  proof  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  being  a  divine  revelation 
upon  the  arguments  drawn  from  this  head 
^Igne.  But,  to  confider  this  fubjeft  in  all 
poflible  lights,  I  (ha}l  purliie  the   propofition 

whigh 
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which  I  kl  out  with  through  each  of  its 
fev^eral  paits :  and  having  proved,  as  I  hope, 
to  the  conviClion  of  any  impartial  man,  that 
St.  Paul  Was  not  an  impoftor,  who  faid  what 
he  kne\^'  to  be  falfe  with  an  intent  to  de- 
ceive, I  come  next  to  confider  whether  he 
was  an  enthufiaft,  who,  by  the  force  of  an 
over-heated  imagination,  impofed  upon  him- 
felf. 

Now  thefe  are  the  ingredients  of  which 
elithufiafm  is  generally  compofed  ;  great  heat 
of  temper,  melancholy,  ignorance,  credulity, 
and  vanity  or  felf-conceit.  That  the  firfl:  of 
fhefe  qualities  was  in  St.  Paul,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  that  fervour  of  zeal  with  which 
he  aSed,  both  as  a  Jew  and  Chriftian,  in 
maintaining  that  which  he  thought  to  be 
right ;  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  as  well  as  from 
the  impoffibility  of  his  having  been  an  im- 
poftor, fome  unbelievers  have  chofen  to  con- 
sider him  as  an  enthufiaft.  But  this  quality 
alone  will  not  be  fufficient  to  prove  him  to 
have  been  fo,  in  the  opinion  of  any  reafonable 
man.  The  fame  temper  has  been  common 
to  others,  who  undoubtedly  were  not  en- 
thufiafts,  to  the  Gracchi,  to  Cato,  to  Brutus, 
to  many  more  among  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 
men.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  difpolition 
had  fuch  a  maftery  over  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
that  he  was  not  able  at  all  times  to  rule  and 
controul  it  by  the  diftates  of  reafon.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  fo  much  the  mafter  of  it, 
Z3,  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,    to 
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h'e-come  all  things  to  all  men^  bending  his  notions^  -^'  '^^' 
and  manners  to  theirs,  fo  far  as  his  duty  to 
God  would  permit,  with  the  mofl:  pliant  con- 
defcenfion ;  a  eondufl:  neither  compatible 
with  the  itiffnefs  of  a  bigot,  nor  the  violent 
impulfes  of  fanatick  delufions.  His  zeal  was 
Cciger  and  warm,  but  tempered  with  pru- 
dence, and  even  with  the  civilities  and  de- 
corums of  life,  as  appears  by  his  behaviour 
to  Agrippa,  Feftus,  and  Felix;  not  the  bUnd, 
inconfiderate,  indecent  zeal  of  an  enthufiaft. 

Let  us   now  fee  if  any  one  of  thofe  other 
qualities  which  I  have  laid  down,  as  difpofing 
the   mind  to   enthufiafm,   and  as  being  cha- 
ra£leriftical  of  it,  belong  to  St.  Paul.     Firft, 
as  to   melancholy,  which  of  all  difpofitions 
of  body  or  mind  is  moft  prone  to  enthufiafm,  jofephus 
it  neither  appears  by  his  writings,  nor  by^^^^^^^ 
any  thing  told   of  him  in  the  Acls  of  the  lib.  ii. 
Apoftles,  nor  by  any  other  evidence,  that  St.*^' ^^' 
Paul  was  inclined  to  it  more  than  other  men^ 
Though  he  was  full  of  remorfe  for  his  former 
Ignorant  perfecution  of  the  church  of  Chrifl, 
we  read   of  no  gloomy  penances,  no  e^ctra-? 
vagant  mortifications,   fuch   as  the  pran^ins, 
the  Jaugues,  the  Monks  of  L^  Trappe,  and 
other  melancholy  enthufiafts,  infli(£l  on  them- 
felves.      His  hofinefs   only   confifted   in   the 
(implicity  of  a  good  life,   and   the  unwearied 
performance    of    thofe   apoftolic;^!   duties    to 
which    he   was    called.     The  fuflrerings    he 
met  with  on  that  account  he  chear fully  bore, 
,ind   even  rejoiced  in  them  for  the  love  of 

Chrift 
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Chrifl:  Jefus  :  but  he  brought  none  on  him- 
felf;  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  to 
avoid  being  whipped.  I  could  mention  more 
inftances  of  his  having  vifed  the  beft  methods 
that  prudence  could  fuggeft,  to  efcape  danger, 
and  Ihun  perfecution,  whenever  it  could  be 
done  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his 
office,  or  the  honour  of  God*. 

Compare  with  this  the  conduct  of  Francis 
of  Aflili,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  other  enthu- 
iiails  fainted  by  Rome;  it  will  be  found  the 
reverfe  of  St.  PauTs.  "  He  wijhed  indeed  to 
*'  die^  and  to  be  with  ChrijlT  But  fuch  a 
wifli  is  no  proof  of  melancholy,  or  of  en- 
thiMiafm ;    it  only  proves  his  conviftion  of 

A5ls  xvij.  *  A  remarkable  iiiflance  of  this  appears  in  his  condu6t  among 
Jofephus  the  Athenians.  There  was  at  Athens  a  law,  which  made  it 
cont.  qapital  to  introduce  or  teach  any  new  gods  in  their  (late.    There- 

^^pion,  fore,  when  Paul  was  preaching  Jejus  and  the  rcfurreHwn  to  the 
'Athenians,  lome  of  them  carried  him  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  the  ordinary  judges  of  criminal  matters,  and  in  a 
particular  manner  entrulled  with  the  care  of  religion,  as  having 
broken  this  law,  and  being  a  Jitter-firth  of  Ji range  gods.  Now, 
in  this  cafe,  an  impollor  would  have  retraced  his  do6trine  to 
fave  his  life,  and  an  enthufiaft  would  have  loft  his  life  without 
trying  to  fave  it  by  innocent  means.  St.  Paul  did  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  he  availed  himfelf  of  an  altar  which  he 
had  found  in  the  city,  infcribed  To  the  unhioivn  Gcd;  and 
pleaded  that  he  did  not  propofe  to  them  the  worfhip  ot  any  new 
God,  but  only  explained  to  thein  one  whom  their  government 
had  already  received:  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  ivorfjip,  him 
I  dedure  unto  you.  By  this  he  avoided  the  law,  and  efcaped 
being  condemned  by  the  Areopagus,  without  departing  in  the 
leail  from  the  truth  ot  the  gofpel,  or  violating  the  honour  of 
God.  An  admirable  proof,  in  my  opinion,  ot  the  good  fenfe 
with  wiiich  he  afted,  and  one  that  fiievvs  (here  was  n^  mixture 
aX  fanaticifm  in  his  religion  ! 

the 
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the  divine  truths  he  preached,  and  of  the 
happinefs  laid  up  for  him  in  thofe  bleffed 
abodes  which  had  been  Ihewn  to  him  even 
in  this  life.  Upon  the  whole,  neither  in 
his  aftions,  nor  in  the  inftruQions  he  gave 
to  thofe  under  his  charge,  is  there  any 
tindlure  of  melancholy;  which  yet  is  fo 
effential  a  charafteriftick  of  enthufiafm,  that 
I  have  fcarce  ever  heard  of  any  enthufiaft, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  whom  fome  very 
evident  marks  of  it  did  not  appear. 

As  to  ignorance,  which  is  another  ground 
of  enthuliafm,  St.  Paul  was  fo  far  from  it, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  mafter  not  of 
the  Jewifli  learning  alone,  but  of  the  Greek, 
And  this  is  one  reafon  why  he  is  lefs  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  having  been  an  enthu- 
fiaft than  the  other  apoftles,  though  none  of 
them  were  fuch  any  more  than  he,  as  may 
by  other  arguments  be  invincibly  proved. 

I  l^sve  mentioned  credulity  as  another 
charafteriftlck  and  caufe  of  enthufiafm;  which 
that  it  was  not  in  St.  Paul,  the  hiftory  of 
his  life  undeniably  (hews.  For,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  feems  to  have  been  flow  and  hard 
of  belief  in  the  extremeft  degree,  having 
paid  no  regard  to  all  the  miracles  done  by 
our  Saviour,  the  fame  of  which  he  could 
not  be  a  ftranger  to,  as  he  lived  in  Jerufalem ; 
nor  to  that  fignal  one  done  after  his  refur- 
reftion,  and  in  his  name,  by  Peter  and  John,  A£t3  jiL 
upon  the  lame  man,  at  the  beautiful  gate  of 
the  temple;    nor   to  the  evidence  given  in 

conlequence 
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confequence  of  it  by  Peter,  in  prefence  of  the 

high-piieft,    the   rulers,   elders,   and  fcribes, 

Aasv.  is.that   Chrlft  was   raifed  from  the  dead.     He 

*i— 23-     xxiufl  alfo  have  known,   that  when    alt  thB 

2^.   27.  , 

as— 3^-    apojlles  had  ht^njlmt  up  tn  the  common  pr  if  on  ^ 
(^nd  the   high-priefl^    the   council^    and  all  the 
fe?iate   of  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  fet  their 
officers  to  bring  th^m  before  them^   the  officers 
came  andfound  them  not  in  prifon  ;  but  retiirned^ 
^nd    made  this   report :    "  T^he  prifon  truly 
"  found   we  fbut    "with   all  fafety^    and    th^ 
*'  keepers  fianding   without   before   the  door  si 
>"^  but  when  we  had  opened^  we  found  no  man 
"  within^     And  that  the  council  was  im- 
mediately told,  that  the  men  they  had  put  in 
prifon  were  fianding  in  the  temple^  and  teaching 
the  people.       And    that,    being  brought  from 
thence  before  the  counciU  they  had  fpoken  thefe 
memorable   words :  JVe    ought   to   obey   God 
rather  than  men,    The  God  of  our  fathers  raifed 
up  Jefus^  whom  yefew^  and  ha?iged  on  a  tree. 
Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand^  to 
he  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour^  for  to  give  repentance 
to  IfraeU  and  for  given  efs  of  fns,     And  we  are 
his  witnefes  of  thefe  things ;   and  fo  is  alfo  the 
Holy  Ghoft^  "whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
Aaiviii I.  obey  him.     All  this  he  refifted;   and  was  con- 
fenting    to    the    murder   of   Stephen,    who 
preached  the  fame  thing,  and  evidenced  it 
l^y  miracles.     So  that    his   mind,    far  from 
being  difpofed  to  a  credulous  faith,  or  a  too 
eafy   reception   of  any   miracle   worked    in 
proof  of  the  Chriftian  religion,    appears  to 
I  have 
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have  been  barred  againfl:  It,  by  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  prejudices,  as  much  as  any  man's 
could  poffibly  be ;  and  from  hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  nothing  lefs  than  th^ 
irrefiftible  evidence  of  his  own  fcnfes^  clear 
from  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  could  have 
overcome  his  unbelief. 

Vanity  or  felf-conceit  is  another  circum- 
ftance  that  for  the  moft  part  prevails  in  the 
character  of  an  enthufiaft.  It  leads  men  of  a 
warm  temper  and  religious  turn,  to  think 
themfelves  warthy  of  the  Ipecial  regard  and 
extraordinary  favours  of  God  ;  and  the  breath 
of  that  infpiration  to  which  they  pretend  is 
often  no  more  than  the  wind  af  this  vanity, 
which  puffs  them  up  to  fuch  extravagant 
imaginations.  This  ftrongly  appears  in  the 
writings  and  lives  of  fome  enthufiaffical 
hereticks,  in  the  myfticks  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  many  founders  of  orders  and 
faints  both  male  and  female  amongft  the 
Papifts,  in  feveral  Proteftant  fe£i:aries  of  the 
laft  age,  and  even  in  fome  of  the  Methodiji^ 
now*^.  All  the  divine  communications,  il- 
luminations, and  extafies,  to  which  they  have 
pretended,  evidently  fprang  from  much  felf- 
conceit,   working  together  with  the  vapours 

*  See  the  account  of  Montaniis  and  his  followers,  the  wri- 
tings of  the  counterfeit  Dionyiius  the  Areopagite,  Santa  Therefa, 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  Madame  Bourignon,  the  lives  of  St. 
Francis  of  Allift  and  Ignatius  Loyola  j  iee  alfo  an  account  of 
the  lives  of  George  Fox  and  of  Rice  Evans,  and  Whitefield's 
and  Wefley's  Journals. 

of 
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of  melancholy  upon  a  warm  imagination^ 
and  this  is  one  reafon,  befides  the  contagious 
nature  of  melancholy  or  fear,  that  makes 
enthuliafm  fo  very  catching  among  weak 
minds.  Such  are  moft  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
vanity  ;  and,  when  they  fee  others  pretend  to 
extraordinary  gifts,  are  apt  to  flatter  them-^ 
felves  that  they  may  partake  of  them  as  well 
a-8  thofe  whofe  merit  they  think  no  more 
than  their  own.  Vanity  therefore  may  juftly 
be  deemed  a  principal  fource  of  enthuliafm. 
But  that  St.  Paul  was  as  free  from  it  as  any 
man,  I  think,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that 
we  fee  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life. 
Throughout  his  epiftles,  there  is  not  one 
word  that  favours  of  vanity ;  nor  is  any 
aftion  recorded  of  him,  in  which  the  leaft 
mark  of  it  appears. 

Eph.iii.  8.  In  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  he  calls 
himfelf  lefs  than  the  leaft  of  all  faint  Si     And 

jCor.  XV.  to  the  Corinthians   he  fays,  he   is  the   leaft 

9-  of   the    apojlles^    and  not  meet    to    he   called 

an  aprfle^  becaufe  he  had  perfecuted  the  church 

iTim.  5.  of  God.  In  his  epiftle  to  Timothy  he  fays, 
'«  This  is  a  faithful  faying,  and  worthy  of 
"  all  acceptation,  That  Chrift  Jefus  came 
*'  into  the  world  to  fave  finners ;  of  whom  I 
^'  am  chief  Howbeit,  for  this  caufe  I  ob- 
*'  tained -mercy,  that  in  me  firft  Jefus  Chrift 
"  might  fliew  forth  all  long-futFering,  for  a 
''  pattern  to  theiTi  which  fhould  hereafter 
*«  believe  on  him  to  life  everlafting." 

3  It 
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It  is  true  indeed  that,  in  another  epiftle, 
he  tells  the  Corinthians^  that  he  was  not  ^^-Q'-'^'-^* 
'whit  hehind  the  very  chiefejl  of  the  apojlles.  But 
the  occafion  which  drew  from  him  thefe  words 
mull:  be  confidered.  A  falfe  teacherj  by  fac* 
tion  and  calumny,  had  brought  his  apoftle- 
iliip  to  be  in  queilion  among  the  Corinthians^ 
Againft  fuch  an  attack,  not  to  have  alferted 
]us  apoftolical  dignity  would  have  been  a  be- 
traying of  the  office  and  duty  committed 
to  him  by  God.  He  was  therefore  con- 
ftrained  to  do  himfelf  juftice,  and  not  let 
down  that  chara&r,  upon  the  authority  of 
which,  the  whole  fuccefs  and  efficacy  of  his 
.miniftry  among  them  depended.  But  how 
did  he  do  it?  Not  w^th  that  wantonnefs 
which  a  vain  man  indulges,  when  he  can  get 
any  opportunity  of  commending  himfelf; 
not  with  a  pompous  detail  of  all  the  amazing 
miracles  which  he  had  performed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  though  he  had  fo  fair  an 
occafion  of  doing  it,  but  with  a  modefl  ^nd 
iimple  expolition  of  his  abundant  labours  and 
fufferings  in  preaching  the  gofpel;  and  barely 
reminding  them,  *'  that  the  iigns  of  an  ^  ^^•- -"^"'f 
**  apoftle  had  been  wrought  among  them^  in 
*'  all  patience,  in  iigns,  and  wonders,  and 
•*  mighty  deeds."  Could  he  fay  lefs  than 
this?  Is  not  fuch  boafting  humility  Itfelf? 
And  yet  for  this  he  makes  many  apologies,  ^Cor.xi.i. 
exprefling  the  greateft  iineafmefs  in  being  ^^~*^"^°' 
obliged  to  fpeak  thus  of  himfelf,  even  in  his 
own  vindication.     When,  in  the  fame  epiitle. 
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and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  mentions  the 
viiion  he  had  of  Heaven,  how  modeftlj  does 
zCot.xna. i^Q  do  it!  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
third  per  (on,  I  knew  a  man  in  Chrijl^  &c.  caught 
up  into  the  third  Heaven,  And  immediately 
after  he  adds,  hut  now  I  forbear y  leji  any  7nan 
Jhoiild  think  of  me  above  that  which  he  feeth 
me  to  he^  cr  that  he  hearetb  of  me.  How 
contrary  is  this  to  a  fpirit  of  vanity!  how 
different  from  the  prafliice  of  enthufiaftick 
pretenders  to  raptures  and  vitions,  who  never 
think  they  can  dwell  long  enough  upon 
thofe  fubje£ls,  but  fill  whole  volumes  with 
their  accounts  of  them !  Yet  St.  Paul  is  not 
fatisfied  with  this  forbearance ;  he  adds  the 
Gonfeffion  of  fome  infirmity^  which,  he  tells 
the  Corinthians,  was  given  to  him  as  an  alloy, 
^^'  7*  that  he  might  not  be  above  7neafure  exalted 
through  the  abundance  of  his  revelations,  I 
would  alfo  obferve,  that  he  fays  this  rapture, 
or  vifion  of  paradife,  happened  to  him  above 
fourteen  years  before.  Now,  had  it  been 
the  effe£l  of  a  meer  enthufiaftical  fancy,  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that,  in  fo  long  a  period  of 
time,  he  would  not  have  had  many  more 
raptures  of  the  fame  kind?"  would  not  his 
imagination  have  been  perpetually  carrying 
Sec  their  him  to  Hcavcu,  as  we  find  St.  Therefa,  St, 
sadTivcs.  Bridget,  and  St.  Catharine,  were  carried  by 
theirs?  And  if  vanity  had  been  predominant 
in  him,  would  he  have  remained  fourteen 
years  in  abfolute  filence  upon  fo  great  a  mark 
of  the  divine  favour  ?  No  j  we  fliould  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  Hive  feen  his  epiftles  filled  with  no- 
thing elfe  but  long  accounts  of  thefe  vifions, 
conferences  with  angels,  with  Chrifi,  with 
God  Almighty,  myftical  unions  with  God, 
and  all  that  we  read  in  the  works  of  thofe 
fainted  elithufiafts  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before.  Biit  he  only  mentions  this  vifion  in^j£°^\^'" 
anfwer  to  the  falfe  teacher  who  had  difputed 
his  apoftolical  power^  and  comprehends  it  all 
in  three  fentences,  with  many  excufes  for 
being  compelled  to  make  any  mention  of  it 
at  dll.  Nor  does  he  take  any  merit  to  him- 
feif,  even  from  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  apofto- 
lical  labours  which  h€  principally  boafts  of  in 
this  epiftle.  For  in  a  former  one  to  the  fame 
church  he  writes  thus,  '^  Who  then  is  Paul, 
''^'  And  who  is  Apollos,  but  minifters  by 
*'  whom  ye  believed;,  €ven  as  the  Lord  gave 
*^  to  every  man?  I  have  planted,  Apollos 
^'  watered  ;  but  God  gave  the  encreafe*  So 
*'  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  ihingj 
^'  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that 
<<^  giveth  the  increafe."  And  in  another 
f>lace  of  the  fame  epiftle^  he  fays^  *^  By  the'  ^^^'  ^'^^ 
**  grace  of  Gdd,  I  am  what  I  am,  and  his'''* 
**  grace  which  was  beftowed  upon  me  was 
*<  not  in  vain  I  but  I  laboured  more  abun- 
*«  dantly  than  they  all :  yet  not  /,  kit  the 
u  grace  of  God  "which  was  with  rneJ''' 

I  think  it  needlefs  to  give  more  inftances  of 
themodefty  of  St.  Paul.  Certain  I  am,  not 
<j)necan  be  given  that  bears  any  colour  of  va- 
nity, or  that  vanity  in  particular  which  ib 
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ftrongly  appears  in  all  enthufiafts,  of  fetting 
their    imaginary    gifts    above   thofe    virtues 
which  make  the  effence  of  true  religion,  and 
the  real  excellency  of  a  good  man,  or,  in  the 
fcripture  phrafe,    of   a  faint.     In    his    firft 
epiftle   to    the    Corinthians,    he    has    thefe 
2  Cor.xiii.words,  '«  Though  I  fpeak  with  the  tongues 
^'       "  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  cha- 
*^  rity,  I  am  become  as  founding  brafs,  or  a 
*'  tinkling  cymbal.     And  though  I  have  the 
"  gift  of  prophecy,  and  underftand  all  myf- 
«'  teries   and  all  knowledge,  and  though   I 
^'  have   all  faith,  fo   that    I    could  remove 
'•  mountains,  and  have  no  charity,  I  am  no- 
"  thing.     And    though   I    beftow   all    my 
^'  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
*«  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  cha- 
<'  rity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."     Is  this  the 
language  of  enthufiafm  ?  did  ever  enthufiaft 
prefer  thatuniverfal  benevolence,  which  com- 
prehends all  moral   virtues,  and  which  (as 
appears  by  the  following  verfes)  is  meant  by 
charity  here  ?  did  ever  enthufiaft,  I  fay,  prefer 
that  benevolence  to  faith  and  to  miracles^  to 
thofe  religious  opinions  which  he  had  em- 
braced, and  to  thofe  fupernatural  graces  and 
gifts  which  he  imagined  he  had  acquired,  nay 
even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ?  Is  it  not  the 
o-enius  of  enthufiafm,  to  let  moral  virtues  infi- 
iiitely  below  the  merit  of  faith;  and  of  all  moral 
: virtues  to  value  that  leafl  which  is  moft  par- 
ticularly   enforced    by    St.    Paul,  a  fpirit  of 
candour,  moderation,  and  peace?    Certainly 

neither 
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neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions  of  a  man 
fubjedl  to  fanatick  dekifions  are  to  be  found 
in  this  paffage;  but  it  may  be  juftlj  con- 
cluded, that  he  who  could  efteem  the  value 
of  charity  fo  much  above  miraculous  gifts, 
could  not  have  pretended  to  any  fueh  gifts,  if 
he  had  them  not  in  reality. 

Since  then  it  is  manifeft  from  the  fore- 
going examination,  that  in  St.  Paul's  difpo- 
lition  and  charaSer  thofe  qualities  do  not  oc- 
cur which  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  form  an 
cnthufiaft,  it  muft  be  reafonable  to  conclude 
he  was  none.  But  allowing,  for  argument's 
lake,  "that  all  thofe  qualities  were  to  be  found 
in  him,  or  that  the  heat  of  his  temper  alone 
could  be  a  fufficient  foundation  to  fupport 
fuch  a  fufpicion ;  I  fliall  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  he  could  not  have  impofed  on  himfelf 
by  any  power  of  enthufiafm,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  miracle  that  caufed  his  conver- 
fion,  or  to  the  confequential  efFefts  of  it,  or 
to  fome  other  circumftances  which  he  bears 
teflimony  to  in  his  epiftles. 

The  power  of  imagination  in  enthufiaftical 
minds  is  no  doubt  very  ftrong  ;  but  it  always 
adls  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  imprinted 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can 
no  more  adl  againft  them,  than  a  rapid  river 
can  carry  a  boat  again  ft  the  current  of  its 
own  ftream.  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  when  Saul  fet  out  for  Da- 
mafcus  with  an  authority  from  the  chief- 
priefts,  to  bring  tl>e  Qbrifiiam  which  were  thersy  ^^^^ix:.  2, 
F  3  bound 
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bound  to  yerufalem^  an  authority  foliclted  by 
himfelf,    and   granted    to   him    at    his    own 
earneft  deiire,  his  mind  was  ftrongly  poffefled 
with  opinions  again  ft  Ch  rift  and  his  folowers. 
To  give  thofe  opinions  a  more  aftive  force, 
his  paflions  at  that  time  cpnci|rred,  being  in- 
flammed  in  the  higheft  degree  by  the  irritating 
conicioufnefs    of    his    paft  condufl:    towards 
-   them,  the  pride  of  fuppoiting  a  part  he  had 
vokintarily   engaged    in,    and  the    credit  he 
found    it    procured    him    among   the    chief 
priefts  and  rulers,  whofe  comniiffion  he  bore. 
If,  in  fuch  a  ftate  and  temper  of  mind,  an 
enthuiiaftical  man    had   imagined  he  faw  a 
viiipn  from  Heayen,  denouncing  the  anger  of 
God  againft  the  Chriilians,  and  commanding 
him  to  perfecute  them  without  any  mercy ;  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  power 
of  enthufiafm.     But  that,  in  the  very  inftant 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  fierceft  and  hotteft 
perfecution   againft    them,    no    circumftance 
having  happened  to  change  his  opinions,  or 
alter  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  he  (hould  at 
once  imagine  himfelf  called  by  a  heavenly 
vifion  to  be  the  apoftle  of  Chriil:,  Vvhom  but 
a  momeiit  before  he  deemed  an  impoftor  and 
a  blafphemer,    that  had  been  juftly  put  tq 
cleath  on  the  crofs,  is  in  itfelf  wholly  incre- 
dible, and  fofar  from  being  a  probable  effedt 
of  enthufiafm,    that  juft    a    contrary    efFe<S 
niuft  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that 
caufe.     The  warmth   of  his  temper  carried 
him  violently   another  way;  and  whatever 

deluiions 
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delufions  his  Imaginatioa  could  raife  to  im- 
ppfe  on  his  reafon,  mud  have  been  railed  at 
that  time  agreeably  to  the  notions  imprinted 
upon  it,  and  by  which  it  was  heated  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm,not  in  direcl  contradldlion 
to  all  thole  notions,  while  they  remained  iq 
their  full  force. 

This  is  fo  clear  a  propoiition,  that  I  might 
reft  the  whole  argument  entirely  upon  it : 
but  ftlll  farther  to  (hew  that  this  viiion  could 
not  be  a  phantom  of  St.  Paul's  own  creating, 
I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  he  was  not  alone 
when  he  faw  it :  there  were  many  others  in 
company,  whofe  minds  were  no  better  dif- 
pofed  than  his  to  the  Ghriftian  faith.  Could 
it  be  podible  that  the  imaginations  of  all  thefe 
men  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  fo  ftrangely 
afFeited,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
faw  a  Q-reat  li^ht  /Jjinmo:  about  them,  above  tbe  ■^''^' ' 
brightnefs  of  the  fun  at  noon-day^  and  heard 
the  found  of  a  voice  from  Heaven^  though 
not  the  "Words  which  it  fpake^  when  in  reality 
they  neither  faw  nor  heard  any  fuch  thing? 
could  they  be  fo  infiituated  with  this  con- 
ceit of  their  fancy,  as  to  fall  down  from  their 
horfes  together  with  Saul,  and  be  fpee chief 
through  fear^  when  nothing  had  happened 
ecxtraordinary  either  to  them  qr  t'o  him  ;  efpe- 
cially  confidering  that  this  apparition  did  not 
happen  in  the  night,  when  the  fenfes  are 
more  eafily  impofed  upon,  but  at  mid-day? 
If  a  fudden  frenzy  had  feized  upon  Saul, 
frqai   any  diftemper  of  body  or  mind;  can 
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we  fuppofe  his  whole  company,  men  of  dif- 
ferent conftitutions  and  vmdcrftandings,  to 
have  been  at  once  affeded  in  the  fame  manner 
with  him,  fo  that  not  the  diftemper  alone, 
but  the  effed'S  of  it  faould  exadly  agree?  If 
all  had  gone  mad  together,  would  not  the 
frenzy  of  fom.e  have  taken  a  different  turn, 
and  prefented  to  them  diij-erent  objeds  ? 
This  fuppofition  is  fo  contrary  to  nature  and 
all  pcfiibility,  that  unbelief  iiiuft  find  fome 
other  folution,  or  give  up  the  point. 

i  (hall  fuppofe  then,  in  order  to  try  to 
account  for  this  vifion  without  a  miracle,  that 
as  Saul  and  his  com.pany  were  journeying 
along  in  their  way  to  Damafcus,  an  extra-? 
ordinary  meteor  did  really  happen,  which 
caft  a  great  light,  as  fome  meteors  will  do, 
at  which  they,  beino^  aiTrig-hted,  fell  to  the 
ground,  in  the  manner  related.  This  might  be 
poffible  ;  and  fear,  grounded  on  ignorance  of 
iuch  oh^ncmena,  mioht  make  them  imapine 
it  to  be  a  vifion  from  God.  Nay  even  the 
VQJce  or  found  they  heard  in  the  air  might 
be  an  explof^on  attending  this  meteor^  or  at 
leaff  there  are  thofe  who  woyld  rather  recur 
to  iUch  a  fuppofition  as  this,  however  incre- 
dible, than  acknowledge  the  miracle.  But 
hov/  will  this  account  For  the  diftind  words 
heard  by  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  made  anfwer? 
hovv^  v^^iil  It  account  fqr  what  follovv^ed  upon 
it  when  he  c  ime  to  Damaicus,  agreeably  to 
the  fenfe  of  thoie  words  v/hich  he  heard? 
how  came  Ananias  to  no  to  iiini  there,  and 
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fay,  "  He  was  chofen  by  God  to  know  his  ^^'^  ="<''• 
*'  will,  and  fee  that  Juil  One,  and  hear  the 
*'   voice  of  his  mouth?"  or  why  did  he  pro- 
pole  to  him  fo  be  baptized?  What  connexion  Ver.  i6. 
was  there  between  the  meteor  which  Saul  had 
feen,  and  thefe  words  of  Ananias?  will  it  be 
faid  that  Ananias  was  Ikiltul  enouph  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fright  he  was  in  at  that  ap- 
pearance, in  order  to  make  him  a  Chriftian  ? 
But  could  Ananias  infpire  him  v^ith  a  vifion 
in  which  he  faw  him  before  he  came  ?  If  that  AcIs  ix. 
vition  was  the  effect  of  imagination,  how  was 
it  verified  fo  exadlly  in  fa6l  r    But  allowing 
•  that  he  dreamt  by  chance  of  Ananias's  com- 
ing, and  that  Ananias  came  by  chance  too; 
or,  if  you   pleafe,  that,   having  heard  of  his 
dream,  he  came  to  take  advantage  of  that,  as 
well  as  of  the  meteor  which  Saul  had  fcen  ; 
will  this  get  over  the  difficulty?   No,   there 
was  more  to  be  done.    Saul  was  (truck  blind, 
and  had   been  fo  for  three  days.     Now  had 
this  blindneis  been  natural  from  the  effects  of 
a   meteor  or  lightning  upon  him,    it  would 
not  have  been  poffible  for  Ananias  to  heal  it, 
as  wx  find  that  he  did,  merely  by  putting  his 
hands   on  him   and   foeakin^  a  few  words. 
This    undoubtedly    furpailed    the    power    of 
nature  ;  and  if  this  was  a  miracle,  it  proves 
the  other  to  have  been  a  miracle  too,   and  a 
miracle  done  by  the  fame  Jefus  Chriil:.     For 
Ananias,  when  he  healed  Saul,  fpoke  to  him 
thus  :  Brother  Saul^  the  Lord^  even  ye/us  ^to  A&ix.i:, 
appeared  unto  thee  tn  the  way  as  thou  came/I^  ^  .x:^a.i,. 
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has  Je?it  me^  that  thou  might  eft  receive  thy  fight  ^ 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoji,  And  that 
he  faw  Chriil  both  now  and  after  this  timey 
appears  not  only  b}rwhat  he  relates  Acts  xxii. 
17,   18  ;  but  by  other  paflages  in  his  epiftles. 

I  Cor.  ix.  Prom  hira  (as  he  aflerts  in  many  places  of 
his  epiftles)  he  learned  the  gofpel  by  imme- 
diate revehition ;   and  by  him  ht:  was  {cnt  to 

Acisxxii.  j.[^g  Gentiles.     Amonp;   thofe   Gentiles   from 
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II.  yenifalem.    and  round  about  to  Illyricum^    he 

Rom.  XV.  pj-gpched    the   gofpel  of  Chrift  with  mighty 
Jigns  and  wonders  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
fpirit   of  God^    to   make   them    obedient  to   his 
preachings  as  he  teftines  himfelf  in  his  epiftle 
to  the  Romans,    and  of  which  a   particular 
account  is  given   to   us  in   the   Afis   of  the 
Apoftles ;    figns  and  wonders  indeed,    above 
any  power  of  nature  to  work,  or  of  impofture 
to  counterfeit,  or  of  enthuiiaim  to  imagine. 
Now  does  not  fuch  a  feries   of  miraculous 
a£ls,    all    confcquential    to,     and    dependent 
upon,    the  firft  revelation,  put  the  truth  of 
that  revelation  beyond  all  poffibillty  of  doubt 
or  deceit?  And  if  he  could  fo  have  impofed 
on  himfelf  as  to  think  that  he  worked  them 
when   he  did  not  (which  fuppofition  cannot 
be  admitted  if  he  was  not  all  that  time  quite 
out  of  his  fenfes) ;  how  could  fo  diflempered 
an  enthufiafi  make    fuch    a   progrefs,    as   we 
know  that  he  did,  in  converting  the  Gentile 
world?  If  the  difficultiics  which  have  been 
(hewn   to  have    obiirucled  that  work   were 
fuch  as  the  ableft  irapoftor  could  not  over- 
come. 
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come,  how  inuch  more  infurmountable  were 
ithey  to  a  madman ! 

It  is  a  much  harder  taik  for  unbelievers  to 
account  for  the  iuccefs  of  St.  Paul,  in  preach- 
ing the  gofpel,   upon  the  iuppoiition  of  his 
having  been  an  enthuiiaft,  than  of  his  having 
been  an  impoftor.     Neither  of  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions  can  ever  account  for  it ;  but  the  im- 
poffibility    is  more    glaringly  ftrong  in   this 
cafe    than  the  other.      I  could  enter  into  a 
particular    examination    of  all   the   miracles 
recorded  in  the  A6ts  to  have  been  done  by 
St.   Paul,  and  feew  that  they  were  not  of  a 
nature  in  which  enthuiiafm,  eitlier  in  him, 
or  the  perfons  he  worked  them  upon,  or  the 
ipeftators,  could  have  any  part.    I  will  men- 
tion only  a  few.     When  he  told  Ely  mas  the 
forcerer,    at  Paphos,  before  the  Roman  de- 
puty, that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  hlm^  andh^^^"^^-. 
he  Jhould  he  hllnd^  not  feeing  the  fan  for  a 
feafon ;  and  immediately  there  fell  07i  him  a  mifl 
and  a  darknefs^  and  he  went  about  feeking  fome 
to  lead  him  by  the  hand-,    had  enthufiafm  in 
the  doer  or  fuiferer  any  Ihare  in  this  a6l  ?  If 
Paul,  as  an  enthufiaft,  had  thrown  out  this 
menace,  and  the  effefl:   had  not   follow^ed  \ 
inftead  of  converting  the  deputy,  as  we  are 
told  that  he  did,  he  would  have  drawn  on 
himfelf  his    rage    and    contempt.      But   tlie 
effefl  upon  Ely  mas  could  not  be  caufed  by 
enthufiafni  in  Paul ;  much  lefs  can  it  be  im- 
puted to  an  enthuiiaftick  belief  in  that  perfon 
iiimfelf,  of  his  being  flruck  blind  when  he 

was 
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was  not,  by  thofe  words  of  a  man  whofe 
preaching  he  ftrenuonfly  and  bitterly  oppofed. 
Nor  can  we  afcribe  the  converfion  of  Sergius, 
which  happened  upon  it,  to  any  enthuliafm. 
A  Roman  proconiul  was  not  very  likely  to 
be  an  enthuiiaft;  but  had  he  been  one,  he 
muft  have  been  bigoted  to  his  own  gods,  and 
fb  much  the  lefs  inclined  to  believe  any  mi- 
raculous power  in  St.  Paul.  When,  at  Troas, 

Acissx.  o.  <^  yQ^j^g  ^ji2.n  named  Kutychus  fell  down  from 
a  high  window^  while  Paul  was  preaching, 
and  was  taken  up  dead\  could  any  enthufiafm, 
either  in  Paul  or  the  congregation  there  pre- 
fent,  make  them  believe  that,  by  that  apoftle's 
falling  upon  htm  and  embracing  him ^  he  was 
reftored  to  life?  or  could  he  who  was  fo  re- 
ftored  contribute  any  thing  to  it  himfelf,  by 
any  power  of  his  own  imagination?  When, 
in  the  ide  of  Melita,  where  St.  Paul  was  (hip- 

Aasxxvii.  vvrecked,  there  ca^ne  a  viper  and fafiened  on  his 
hand^  which  htfhook  off  and  felt  no  harm^  was 
that  an  efFefl:  of  enthufiafm?  An  enthufiaft 
might  perhaps  have  been  mad  enough  to  hope 
for  fafety  againft  the  bite  of  a  viper  without 
any  remedy  being  applied  to  it  :  but  would 
that  hope  have  prevented  his  death?  or  were 
the  barbarous  iHanders,  to  whom  this  apoftle 
was  an  abfolute  ftranger,  prepared  by  enthu- 
liafm to  expeft  and  believe  that  any  miracle 
v/ould  be  worked  to  preferve  him?  On  the 
contrary,  when  they  faw  the  viper  hang  on 
his  hand,  tliey  faid  among  themlelves,  ''  No 
<'  doubt   this  man    is    a   murderer,    whom, 

*'  though 
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'''though  he  hath  efcaped  the  lea,  yet 
^^  -x^enp^eance  fuffereth  not  to.  live."  I  will 
add  no  more  inftances  :  thefe  are  fumcient  to 
iTiew  that  the  mu-acles  told  of  St.  Paul  can 
no  more  be  afcribed  to  enthuiiafm  than  to 
impofture. 

But  moreover,  the  power  of  working  ml- 
racies  was  not  confined  to  St.  Paul ;  it  was 
alfo  communicated  to  the  churches  he  planted 
in  ditferent  parts  "of  the  world.  In  many 
parts  of  his  fiiil:  epiftle  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  ^  c^^-y-'^ 
that  they  had  among  them  many  miraculous  '  '"' 
graces  and  gifts,  and  gives  them  direclions 
for  the  more  orderly  ufe  of  them  in  their 
alTemblies.  Now  laik,  whether  all  that  he 
faid  upon  that  head  is  to  be  afcribed  to  enthu- 
iiafm ?  If  the  Corinthians  knew  that  thev  had 
among  them  no  fuch  miraculous  powers,  they 
mud  have  regarded  the  author  of  that  epiftle 
as  a  man  out  of  his  fenfes,  inftead  of  revering 
him  as  an  apoftle  of  God. 

If,  for  inftance,  a  Quaker  fhoulcl,  in  a 
meeting  of  his  own  feci,  tell  all  the  perfons 
ailembled  there,  that  to  fome  among  them  ivas 
given  the  gift  of  healing  by  the  fpirit  of  God^  to 
others  the  w  or  king  of  other  miracles,  to  others 
divers  kinds  of  tongues',  they  would  undoubt- 
edly account  him  a  madman,  becaufe  they 
pretend  to  no  fuch  gifts.  If  indeed  they  were 
only  told  by  him  that  they  were  infpired  by 
the  fpirit  of  God  in  a  certain  ineffable  manner, 
which  they  alone  could  underftand,  but  which 
did  not  dilcover  itfelf  by  any  outward,  dillindt 
3  operationSa 
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operations,  or  figns,  thej  might  miftake  the 
impulfe  of  enthullafm  for  the  infpiration-  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  but  they  co\ild  not  believe, 
agalnjl  the  convidiion  of  their  own  minds ^  that 
they  fpoke  tongues  they  did  not  fpeak,  or 
healed  diftempers  they  did  not  heal,  or 
worked  other  miracles  when  they  worked 
none.  If  it  be  faid,  the  Corinthians  might 
pretend  to  thefe  powers^  though  the  Quakers 
do  not;  I  afk,  whether  in  that  pretention  they 
were  impoftors,  or  only  enthufiafts  ?  If  they 
were  impoftors,  and  St.  Paul  was  alfb  fuch^ 
how  ridiculous  was  it  for  him  to  advife  them, 
in  an  epiftle  written  only  to  ihem^  and  for 
their  own  nfe^  not  to  value  themfelves  too 
highly  upon  thofe  gifts ;  to  pray  for  one  ra- 
ther than  another,  and  prefer  charity  to  them 
all !  Do  aflbciates  in  fraud  talk  fuch  a  lan- 
guage to  one  another  ?  But  if  we  fuppofe  their 
. pretention  to  all  thofe  gifts  was  an  effefb  of 
enthufiafm ;  let  us  coniidei*  how  it  was  poffible 
that  he  and  they  could  be  io  cheated  by  that 
enthufiafm,  as  to  imagine  they  had  fueh 
powers  when  they  had  not* 

Suppofe  that  enthuiiafm  could  rriake  a  mail 
think  that  he  was  able  by  a  word  or  a  touch 
to  give  fight  to  the  blind^  motion  to  the 
lame^  or  life  to  the  dead  ;  would  that  conceit 
of  his  make  the  blind  fee,  the  lame  walk,  of 
the  dead  revive?  and  if  it  did  not,  how  could 
he  perfift  in  fuch  an  opinion,  or  upon  his 
perfifting  efcape  being  (hut  up  for  a  madman  ? 
But  fuch  a  madnefs  could  not  infe6l  fo  many 
at  once,  as  St.  Paul  fuppofes  at  Corinth  to 
A  have 
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have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  healing, 
or  any  other  miraculous  powers.    One  of  the 
miracles  which  they  pretended  to  was  the 
fpeaking  of  languages  they  never  had  learned. 
And  St.  Paul  fays,  he  poffefied  this  gift  more''  Cor.xiv* 
than  them  alL     If  this  had  been  a  delufion  of'  * 
fancy,  if  they  had  fpoke  only  gibberifh,  or 
unmeaning  founds,  it  would  foon   have  ap- 
peared when  they  came  to  make  ufe  of  it 
where   it  was   neceffary,   viz.  in  converting 
thofe  who  underftood  not  any  language  they 
naturally  fpoke.     St.  Paul  particularly,  who 
traveled  fo  far  upon  that  defign,  and  had  fuch 
occafion  to  ufe  it,  muft  foon  have  difcovered 
that  this  imaginary  gift  of  the  fpirit  was  no 
gift  at  ail ;  but  a  ridiculous  inflance  oi frenzy^ 
which  had  poffeffed  both  him  and  them.    But 
if  thofe  he  fpoke  to  in  divers  tongues  under- 
ftood  what  he  faid,    and  were  converted  tc^ 
Chrift  by  that  means,  how  could  it  be  a  de- 
lufion ?  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  fcrip- 
ture,  none  are  more  clear  from  any  poffible 
imputation  of  being  the  efFe£t  of  an  enthufii- 
aftick  imagination  than  this.    For  how  could 
any  man  think  that  lie  had  it,  wlio  had  it 
not ;  or  if  he  did  think  fo,  not  be  deceived, 
when  he  came  to  put  his  gift  to  the  proof? 
Accordingly  I  do  not  find  fuch  a  power  to 
have  been  ever  pretended  to  by  any  enthufiafl:, 
*incient  or  modern. 

If  then  St.  Paul  atid  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth were  not  deceived  in  afcribing  to  them- 
lelves  this  miraculous  power,,  but  really  had 
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it,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  think,  thai 
neither  were  they  deceived  in  the  other 
powers  to  which  they  pretended,  as  the  fame 
Ipirit  which  gave  them  that,  equally  could, 
and  probably  would,  give  them  the  others, 
to  ferve  the  fame  holy  ends  for  which  that 
was  given.  And  by  confequence  St.  Paul 
v/as  no  enthufiaft  in  what  he  wrote  upon  that 
head  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  in  other  fimilar 
inftances,  where  he  afcribes  to  himfelf,  or  to 
the  churches  he  founded,  any  fupernatural 
graces  and  gifts.  Indeed  they  who  would 
impute  to  imagination  effefts  fuch  as  thofe 
St.  Paul  imputes  to  the  power  of  God  at- 
tending his  million,  muft  afcribe  to  imagi- 
nation the  fame  omnipotence  which  he 
afcribes  to  God. 

Having  thus,  I  flatter  myfelf,  fatlsfaftorily 
fhewn  that  St.  Paul  could  not  be  an  enthu- 
fiaft, who,  by  the  force  of  an  over-heated 
imagination,  impofed  on  himfelf;  I  am  next 
to  enquire  whether  he  was  deceived  by  the 
fraud  of  others,  and  whether  all  that  he 
faid  of  himfelf  can  be  imputed  to  the  power 
of  that  deceit?  But  I  need  fay  little  to  fliew 
the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofition.  It  was 
morally  impoffible  for  the  difciples  of  Chrift 
to  conceive  fuch  a  thought  as  that  of  turning 
his  perfecutor  into  his  apoftle,  and  to  do  this 
by  a  fraud  in  the  very  infcant  of  his  greateft 
fury  againft  them  and  their  Lord.  But 
could  they  have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to 
conceive  fuch   a  thought,  it  was  phyfically 

impoffible 
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impoffible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  a  manner 
we  find  his  converfion  to  have  been  efFedled. 
Coiild  they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,  which 
at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  that  of  the  fun  ? 
could  they  make  Saul  hear  words^  from  out  Aas  xsH, 
of  that  lights  which  were  not  heard  by  the '' 
reft  of  the  company  ?  could  they  make  him 
blind  for  three  days  after  that  vifion,  and 
then  make  fcalcs  fall  from  off  his  eyes,  and 
reftore  him  to  his  fight  by  a  word  ?  Beyond 
difpute,  no  fraud  could  do  thefe  things;  but 
much  lefs  ftili  could  the  fraud  of  others 
produce  thofe  miracles  ftibfequent  to  his 
converfion,  in  which  he  was  not  paffive,  but 
a£live;  which  he  did  himfelf,  and  appeals  to 
in  his  epiftles  as  proofs  of  his  divine  miflion. 
I  fliall  then  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
not  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  and  that 
what  he  faid  of  himfelf  cannot  be  imputed 
to  the  power  of  that  deceit,  no  more  than 
to  wilful  impofture,  or  to  enthufiafm;  and 
then  it  follows,  that  what  he  related  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  his  converfion,  and  to  hav@ 
happened  in  confequenee  of  it,  did  all  really 
happen,  and  therefore  the  Chrijiran  religion  is 
a  divine  revelation. 

That  that  conelufion  is  fairly  and  undeni- 
ably drawn  from  the  premifes,  I  think  muft 
be, owned,  unlefs  fome  probable  caufe  can  be 
afligned,  to  account  for  thofe  fafts  fo  au- 
thentically related  in  the  Afts  of  the 
Apoftles^  and  attefted  in  his  Epiftles  by 
St.  Paul  himfelfj  other  thati  ady  of  thofe  which 

Vol.  II.  Cj  1  have 
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I  have  confidered  ;  and  this,  I  am  confident, 
cannot  be  done.  It  muft  be  therefore  ac- 
counted for  by  the  power  of  God.  That 
God  flnould  work  mu*acles  for  the  eftablifli^ 
ment  of  a  moft  holy  rehglon,  which,  frora 
the  infiiperable  difficulties  that  flood  in  the 
way  of  it,  could  not  have  eftablifhed  itfelf 
without  fuch  an  affiftance,  is  no  way  re^ 
pugnant  to  human  reafon  :  but  that  without 
any  miracle  fuch  things  fhould  have  hap- 
pened as  no  adequate  natural  caufcs  can  be 
affigned  for,  is  what  human  reafon  cannot 
believe. 

To  impute  them  to  magick,  or  the 
^  power  of  daemons  (which  v/as  the  re- 
fource  of  the  Heathens  and  Jews  againft 
the  notoriety  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
Chrift  and  his  difciples),  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  nations  of  thofe  who  in  this 
age  diftelieve  Chriftianity.  It  will  therefore 
be  needlefs  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  that 
fuppofition :  but  that  fuppofition  itfelf  is  no 
inconliderable  argument  of  the  truth  of  the 
fads.  Next  to  the  apoflles  and  evangelifts, 
the  ftrongeft  witnefles  of  the  undeniable 
force  of  that  truth  are  Celfus  and  Julian, 
and  other  ancient  opponents  of  the  Ghriftian 
religion,  who  were  obliged  to  folve  what 
they  could  not  contradidl,  by  luch  an  irra- 
tional and  abfurd  imagination. 

The  difpute  was  not  then  between  faith 
and  reafon,  but  between  religion  and  fuper- 
llition.     Superftition   afcribcd  to  cabaliftical 

names^ 
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iidriles,  or  magleal  fecrets,  Tuch  opcratiotis  ds 
carried  along  with  them  evident  rharks  of 
the  divine  power :  religion  afcribed  them  td 
God,  and  reafon  declared  itfelf  on  that  fide 
of  the  qiieftion.  Upon  what  grounds  then 
can  we  now  overturn  that  deciiion?  upon 
what  grounds  can  we  rejeft  the  unqueftionable 
teftimony  given  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  was 
called  by  God  to  be  a  difciple  and  apoftle  of 
Chrift  ?  It  has  been  fhewn  that  we  cannot 
impute  it  either  to  enthufiafiil  or  fraud ;  how 
Ihall  we  then  refift  the  convidion  of  fuch  a 
proof?  does  the  doftrine  he  preached  con- 
tain any  precepts  againfl:  the  law  of  morality, 

that   natural   law   written    bv   God   in    the 

■J 

hearts  of  mankind?  If  it  did,  I  cbnfefs  that 
none  of  the  arguments  I  have  made  ufe  of 
could  prove  fuch  a  doftrine  to  come  from 
him.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  even  thofe  who  rejeft  Chriilianity  as  a 
divine  revelation,  acknowledge  the  morals 
delivered  by  Chrift  and  by  his  apoftles  to  be 
worthy  of  God.  Is  it  then  on  account  of  the 
myfteries  in  the  gofpel  that  the  fa6ls  are  de- 
nied, though  fupported  by  evidence^  which 
in  all  other  cafes  would  be  allowed  to  con* 
tain  the  cleareft  cdnvidtionj  and  cannot  ia 
this  be  reje<9:ed  without  reducing  tbd  mind 
to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fcepticifm,  and  over^ 
turning  thofe  rules  by  which  we  judge  of 
all  evidence,  and  of  the  truth  or  credibility 
of  all  other  fadls?  But  this  is  plainly  to 
give  up  the  ufe  of  our  underftanding  where 

G  %  we 
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we  ^.re  able  to  ufe  it  moft  properly,  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  things  of  which  it  is  not 
a  competent  judge.  The  motives  and  reafons 
upon  which  divine  wifdom  may  think  proper 
to  a6l,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  a£ts, 
muft  often  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  un- 
derftanding  ;  but  the  motives  and  reafons 
of  human  adions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  performed,  are  all  in  the  fphere  of 
human  knowledge,  and  upon  them  we  may 
judge,  with  a  well-grounded  confidence,  when 
they  are  fairly  propofed  to  our  confideration. 

It  is  incomparably  more  probable  that  a 
revelation  from  God,  concerning  the  ways  of 
his  providence,  ftiould  contain  in  it  matters 
above  the  capacity  of  our  minds  to  com- 
prehend, than  that  St.  Paul,  or  indeed  any 
other  of  th^  apoftles,  fliould  have  adted,  as 
we  know  that  they  did  not,  upon  any  other 
foundations  than  certain  knowledge  of 
.  Ch rift's  being  rifen  from  the  dead  ;  or  (hould 
have  fucceeded^  in  the  work  they  undertook, 
without  the  aid  of  miraculous  powers.  To 
the  former  of  thefe  propofitions  I  may  give 
my  aflent  without  any  dire£t  oppofition  of 
reafon  to  faith;  but  in  admitting  the  latter, 
I  muft  believe  againft  all  thofe  probabilities 
tliat  are  the  rational  grounds  of  aflent. 

Nor  do  they  who  rejeil  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion becaufe  of  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  its  myfteries,  confider  how  far  that  ob- 
jection will  go  againft  other  fyftems,  both  of 
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religion  and  of  philofophy,  which  they  them^ 
felves  profefs  to  admit.  There  are  in  deif?n 
itfelf,  the  moft  iimple  of  all  religious  opinions, 
feveral  difficulties,  for  which  human  reafon 
can  but  ill  account,  which  may  therefore  be 
not  improperly  ftiled  articles  ef  faith.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  government 
of  an  all-good  and  all-powerful  God ;  a 
queftion  fo  hard,  that  the  inability  of  folving 
it  in  a  fatisfadory  manner  to  their  apprehen- 
lions  has  driven  fome  of  the  greateft  philo- 
fophers  into  the  monftrous  and  fenfelefs  opi- 
nion of  Mantcheifin  and  atheifm.  Such  is 
the  reconciling  the  prefcience  of  God  with 
the  free-will  of  man,  which,  after  much 
thought  on  the  fubjeft,  Mr.  Locke  ^  fairly 
confeffes  he  could  not  do,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged both  ;  and  what  Mr.  Locke 
could  not  do,  in  reafoning  upon  fubjedls  qf 
a  metaphyfical  nature,  I  am  apt  to  fhink, 
few  men,  if  any,  can  hope  to  perform. 

Such  is  alfo  the  creation  of  the  world  at 
any  fuppofed  time,  or  the  eternal  production 
of  it  from  God  ;  it  being  almoft  equally 
hard,  according  to  meer  philofophipal  notions, 
either  to  admit  that  the  goodnefs  of  God 
could  remain  unexerted  through  an  eternity 
before  the  tinae  of  fuch  a  creation,  let  it  be 
fet  back  ever  fo  far ;  or  to  conceive  an  eternal 
produdliony  which  words,  fo  applied,   are  in- 

*  See  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  p.  509.  vol.  Ill, 
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confiftent  and  con tradiclory  Verms  ;    the  fo- 
lution  commonly  given,  by  a  cpmparifon  to 
the  emanation  of   light  from  the  furi,   not 
being  adequate  to  it,  or  jull :    for  light  is  a 
quality  inherent  in  fire,  and  naturally  emaning 
from  it  ;    whereas  matter  is  not  a  quality  in- 
herent or  emaning  from  the  divine  effence, 
but  of  a  different;  fubfta nee:  and  nature,  and, 
if  not  independent  znifelf-exijling^  pauft  have 
been  created  by  a  meer  act  of  the  divine  w//; 
and,,  if  created^  then  not  eternaly  the  idea  of 
creation  implying  a  time  when  the  Juhjlame, 
created  dud  not  exifl.     But   if,  to  get  rid  of 
this  difficulty,  we  have  recourfe,  as  many  of 
the  ancient  philofophers   had,    to  the  inde^ 
pendent  exijience  of  matter <»  then  we  niufi:  ad- 
mit tvJo  felf' ex ijlent  principle Sy  which  is  quite 
inconfiftent  with  genuine  theifiTi,  or  natural 
reafon.      Nay,    could   that   be   admitted,    it 
would'  not  clear  up  the'  doubt,    unlefs  we 
fuppofe    not  only   the   eternal   exiftence   of 
matter,  independent  of  God,  but  that  it  was 
from  eternity'  in  the  order  md  beauty  we  fee 
it  in  now,   without  any  agency  of  the  Divine 
power':    otherwife  the  fame  difficulty  will 
always  occur,  why  it  was  not  before  put  into 
that  cr^^r  and  ftate  oi perfe^ioh  \   or  how  the 
goodnefs  of  God  could   fo  long  remain  ia  a 
ftate  of  iiiaftion,    unexeried  and  unemployed^^ 
For  were  the  time'of  fuch  an  exertion  of  it 
put  back  ever  fo  far  if,  inftead  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  years,  we  were  to.  fuppofe  milHons 
9f  millions  6f  ages,  to   have  pafied  fince  the 
'■''''  world 
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world  *  was  reduced  out  of  a  chaos  to  an 
harmonious  and  regular  form^  ftill  a  whole 
eternity  muft  have  preceded  that  date,  during 
which  the  Divine  attributes  did  not  exert 
themfelves  in  that  beneficent  work^  fo  fuitable 
to  them,  that  the  conjeftures  of  human 
reafbn  can  find  no  caufe  for  its  being  delayed. 
But  becaufe  of  thefe  difficulties,  or  any- 
other  that  may  occur  in  the  fyftem  of  deifm, 
no  wife  man  will  deny  the  being  of  God,  or 
his  infinite  wifdom^  goodnefs^  znd  power,  which 
are  proved  by  fuch  evidence  as  carries  the 
cleareft  and  ftrongeft  conviftion,  and  cannot 
be  refufed  without  involving  the  mind  in  far 
greater  difficulties^  even  in  downright  ab^ 
furdities  and  impojfibilities.  The  only  part 
therefore  that  can  be  taken  is,  to  account  m 
the  beft  manner  that  our  weak  reafon  is  able 
to  do,  for  fuch  feeming  objeftions  ;  and 
where  that  fails,  to  acknowledge  its  weak- 
nefs,  and  acquiefce  under  the  certainty  that 
our  very  imperfed:  knowledge  or  judgement 
cannot  be  the  meafure  of  the  Divine  wifdom, 
or  the  univerfal  ftandard  of  truth.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  with  refped:  to  the  Chri/lian  religion. 
Some  difficulties  occur  in  that  revelation,^ 
which  hum^n  reafon  can  hardly  clear ;  but 
as  the  truth  of  it  ftands  upon  evidence  fo, 
ftrong  and.  convincing,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 

*  By  the'  ^uorld,  I  do.  not  raea^  this  earth  alone,  but  the 
whole  material  miivetfe,  with  all  its  Inhabitants.  Even  createtti 
Jpirits  fall  under  the  fame  reafo-ning ;,  for  they  muft  alfo  have  had 
a  beginning  j  and,  before  that  hegiming^  an  eternity  rnufl  have 
pre(iedcd«  '  , 
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tiled   without   much  greater  difficulties  than 
thofe  that  attend  the  belief  of  it,  as  1  have, 
before  endeavoured  to  prove,  we  ought  not  to 
Teje£t  it  upon  fuch  objeftions^,  however  mor- 
tifying they  may  be  to  our  pride.    That  indeed 
would  have  all  things  made  plain  to  us;  but 
God  has  thought  proper  to  proportion  our. 
knowledge  to  our  wants,  not  to  our  pride. 
All  that  concerns  our  duty  is  clear  ;    and  as 
t©  other  points  either  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  if  he  has  left  fome  obfcurities  in 
them,  is  that  any  reafonable  caufe  of  com- 
plaint ?  Not  to  rejoice  in  the  benefit  of  what 
he  has  gracloufly  allowed  us  to  know,  from 
a  prefumptuous  difguft  at  our  incapacity  of 
knowing  m.ore,    is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be 
to  refufe  to  walh^  becaufe  we  cannot j'?);. 

From  the  arrogant  ignorance  of  metaphy- 
fical  re'afonings^  aiming  at  matters  above  our 
knowledge,  arofe  all  the  fpeculative  im- 
piety, and  many  of  the  worft  fuperftitipns, 
of  the  old  heathen  world,  before  the  Gofpel 
was  preached  to  bring  men  back  again  to  the 
primitive  faith ;  and  from  the  fame  fource 
have  fihce  flowed  Ibme  of  the  greateft  cor- 
ruptions of  the  evangelical  truth,  and  the 
moft  inveterate  prejudices  againft  it ;  an  efFeft 
juft  as  natural  for  our  eyes  to  grow  weak,  and 
even  blind,  by  being  flrained  to  look  at  objeds. 
po  diftant,  or  not  made  for  them  to  fee. 

Are  then  our  iiitelledual  faculties  of  nq 
ufe  in  religion?  Yes  undoubtedly  of  the 
mofl  neceffary  ufe,  when  rightly  employed. 

Th^ 
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The  proper  employment  of  them  is,  to 
diftinguifh  its  genuine  doctrines  from  others 
erroneoufly  or  corruptly  afcribed  to  it  ;  to 
conlider  the  importance  and  purport  of  them, 
with  the  connexion  they  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  but,  firft  of  all,  to  examine  with  the 
ilri£left  attention  the  evidence  by  which 
religion  is  proved,  internal  as  well  as  exfernaL 
If  the  external  evidence  be  convincingly 
ftrong,  and  there  is  no  internal  proof  of  its 
falfehood,  but  much  to  fupport  and  confirm 
its  truth  ;  then  furely  no  difficulties  ought  to 
prevent  our  giving  a  full  aflent  and  belief  to 
it.  It  is  our  duty  indeed  to  endeavour  to 
find  the  beft  folutions  we  can  to  them  ;  but 
where  no  fatsifaftory  ones  are  to  be  found, 
it  is  no  lefs  our  duty  to  acquiefce  with  hu- 
mility, and  believe  that  to  be  right  which 
we  know  is  above  us,  and  belonging  to  a 
wifdom  fuperior  to  ours. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  this  will  be  an 
argument  for  the  admitting  of  all  dodlrines, 
however  abfurd,  that  may  have  been  grafted 
upon  the  Chriftian  faith.  Thofe  which  can 
plainly  be  proved  not  to  belong  to  it  fall  not 
tinder  the  reafoning  I  have  laid  down  (and 
certainly  none  do  belong  to  it,  which  contra- 
4i<3:  either  our  clear^  intuitive  knowledge^  or 
the  evident  principles  and  dilates  of  reafon)^ 
I  fpeak  only  of  difficulties  which  attend  the 
t)elief  of  the  Gofpel  in  fome  of  its  pure  and 
eflential  doftrines,  plainly  and  evidently  de- 
livered there ;  vvhichj  being  made  known  to 

us 
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us  by  a  revelation  fupported   by  proofs  that 
our  reafoii  ought  to  admits  and  not  being  fuch 
things   as  it  can  certainly  knozv  to  be  jalje^ 
muft   be  received  by  it    as   objects   of  faithy 
though   they  are   fuch   as  it  could  not  have 
difcovered  by  any  natural  means,  and  fuch  as 
are  difficult  to  be  conceived,  or  fatisfa6torily 
explained,    by  its   limited  powers.      If  the 
glorious  light  of  the  Gofpel  be  fometimes  over- 
caft  with  clouds  of  doubt,  fo  is  the  light  of 
our  reafon  too.     But  fhall  we  deprive  our- 
felves  of   the   advantage    of   either^    becaufe 
thofe  clouds  cannot  perhaps  be  entirely  re- 
moved while  we  remain  in  this  mortal  life  ? 
Ihall  we  obftinately  and  frowardly  (hut  our 
eyes  again  ft  that  day  fpring  from  on  high  that 
has  vifited  us^  becaule  we  are  not  as  yet  able 
to  bear  the  full  blaze  of  his  beams  ?    Indeed, 
not  even  in  heaven  itfelf,  not  in  the  higheft 
ftate  of  perfeftion  to   which  a  finite  being 
can  ever  attain,  will  all  the  counfels  of  Pro- 
vidence, all  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the 
infinite  wifdom  of  God,  be  ever  difclofed  or 
underftood.      Faith  even   then  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  ;    and   there  will  be  myjleries  which 
cannot   be   penetrated   by  the    moft  exalted 
archangel,  and  truths  which  cannot  be  known, 
by   him  otherwife  than  from  revelation,  or 
believed   upon    any  other   ground  of  afient 
than  ?ifubmijfive  confidence  m  the  Divine  wifdom. 
What,  then,  (liall  man  prefume  that  his. 
weak  and  narrow  underftanding  is  fufficient 

to 
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to  guide  him  into  all  truths  without  any  need 
of  revelation  ov  faith  ?  fhall  he  complain  that 
the  ways  of  God  are  not  like  his  waysj  and  pajl 
his  finding  out  ?  True  Philofophy,  as  well 
as  true  Chriftianity,  would  teach  us  a  wifer 
and  modefter  part.  It  would  teach  us  to  be 
content  within  thofe  bounds  which  God 
has  affigned  to  us,  cajling  down  imaginations^ 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalted  iifelf  againjl 
the  knowledge  of  God^  and  bringing  into  cap^ 
tivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Chriji,. 
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THE       DIALOGUES; 

As  publifhed,  with  Corre£lionSj  ia  1765. 

LUC  I  AN  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  moderns  Fenelon  archbiihop  of 
Cambray,  and  Monfieur  Fontenelle,  have 
written  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  with  a  general 
applaufe.  The  plan  they  have  traced  out  is 
fo  extenfive,  that  the  matter  which  lies  with- 
in the  compafs  of  it  can  fcarely  be  exhaufted. 
It  fets  before  us  the  hiftory  of  all  times  and  all 
nations,  prefents  to  the  choice  of  a  writer  all  cha-^ 
rafters  of  remarkable  perfons,  which  may  beft 
be  oppofed  to  or  compared  with  each  other ;  and 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  methods, 
that  can  be  employed,  of  conveying  to  the 
mind  any  critical,  moral,  or  political  obferva- 
tions ;  becavife  the  dramatic  fpirit,  which  may 
be  thrown  into  them,  gives  them  more  life 
than  they  could  have  in  difliertations,  however 
well  written.  And  fometimes  a  new  drefs 
may  render  an  old  truth  more  pleafing  to  thofe 
whom  the  mere  love  of  novelty  betrays  into 
4  error^ 
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ejfror,  as  it  frequently  does  not  only  the  wtls^ 
but  ihcfages  of  thefe  days*  Indeed  one  of 
the  heft  fervices,  that  could  now  be  done  to 
mankind  by  any  good  writer,  would  be  the 
bringing  them  back  to  common  fenfe  5  from 
which  the  defire  of  fhining  by  extraordinary 
notions  has  feduced  great  numbers,  to  the  no 
fmall  detriment  of  morality,  and  of  all  real 
knowledge. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that.  In  all 
•works  of  this  nature,  the  dead  are  often  fup- 
pofed,  by  a  neceflary  fiftion,  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  many  particulars,  which  happened 
in  times  poftef ior  to  their  own ;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged.  Thus,  in  Feiielon's 
dialogue  between  Gelon  and  Dion,  the  former 
finds  fault  with  the  conduct:  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  another  between  Solon  and  the  emperor  Juf- 
tinian,  the  Athenian  cenfuresthe  government 
of  the  Roman  Legiilato'r,  and  talks  of  the 
liiffory  of  Procopius  as  if  he  had  read  it.  I 
have  alfcr  taken  the  liberty  that  others  have 
i]fed,  to  date  the  feveral  dialogues,  as  beft 
fuited  with  the  purpofes  to  which  they  were 
written,  fuppofing  fome  of  them  to  have  paft 
immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  one  or  more" 
of  the  fpeakers,  and  others  at  a  very  great  dif- 
tance  of  time  from  that  in  which  they  lived. 

•  But 
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But  I  have  not  in  this  edition  made  any  alte- 
ration in  the  dates  of  the  former.  Elyfiqrn, 
Minos,  Mercury,  Charon,  and  Styx,  being  ue- 
ceflary  allegories  in  this  way  of  writing,  are 
occafionally  ufed  here,  as  they  have  been  by 
Fontenelle  and  the  archbi(hop  of  Cambray  : 
which  (if  it  offended  any  critical  or  pious  ears) 
I  would  juftify  by  the  declaration  gravely  an- 
nexed to  the  works  of  all  Italian  writers, 
wherein  they  ufed  fuch  expreffions :  "  Se 
"  havejft  nominato  Fato^  Fortuna^  Dejiino,  Ely-' 
^'  j&,  Stige^  Sec.  fono  fchorzi  di  penna  poetka^ 
*^  7ion  fentimentl  di  animo  Catollco^^'*^ 

Three  of  thefe  dialogues  were  written  by  a 
different  hand  j  as  I  am  afraid  would  have  ap- 
peared but  too  plainly  to  the  reader,  without 
my  having  told  it.  If  the  friend  who  fa- 
voured me  with  them  fliould  ever  write  any 
more,  I  fhall  think  that  the  publick  owes  me 
a  great  obligation,  for  having  excited  a  ge- 
nius fo  capable  of  uniting  delight  with  in- 
flruftion,  and  giving  to  virtue  ^nd  knowledge 
thofe  graces,  which  the  wit  of  the  age  has  top 
often,  and  too  fugcefsfuUy,  employed  aU  it^ 
Ikill  to  beflow  on  vice  and  folly. 

*  If  I  have  named  Fate,  Fortune,  Bejilny,  Flyfiumy  Styx,  &c, 
they  are  only  the  fports  of  a  poetical  pen,  not  the  fentiments  of 
^  Catholic  mind. 

YoL.  11^  H  B^fide^ 
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Bcfide  many  corre£lions  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  this  edition^  four  new  dialogues 
are  added,  in  order  to  complete  one  chief 
defign  of  the  work,  I  mean  the  illuftrating  of 
certain  principles  and  certain  chara^ers  of 
importance,  by  bringing  in  perfons  who  have 
afted  upon  different  fyflems,  to  defend  their 
own  conduft,  or  to  explain  their  own  notions, 
by  free  difcourfe  with  each  other,  and  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  turn  of  their 
minds,  as  they  haye  been  reprefented  to  us 
by  the  befl  authors. 

To  fee  this  done  in  the  cqmpafs  of  a  fmall 
volume,  may  pofFibly  induce  our  yoving  gen- 
try (for  whofe  fervice  it  is  more  particularly 
intended)  to  meditate  on  the  fubjeflis  treated 
of  in  this  work  :  and,  if  they  make  a  proper 
ufe  of  the  lights  given  to  them,  the  publick, 
J  hope,  will  derive  fome  benefit  from  the  book^ 
when  the  writer  fhall  be  no  more. 
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DIALOGUE     L 

Lord  Falkland— Mr.  Hampden. 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

ARE  not  you  furprized  to  fee  me  In  Ely- 
fium,  Mr.  Hampden? 

MR.     HAMPDEN. 

I  was  going  to  pnt  the  fame  queflion  to  your 
lordfliip;  for,  doubtlefs,  you  thought  me  a 

rebeU 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

And  certainly  you  thought  me  an  apoftate 
from  the  commonwealth,  and  a  fupporter  of 
tyranny, 

MR.    HAMPDEN. 

I  own  I  did  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  the  fe* 
verity  of  your  thoughts  about  me.  The  heat 
gf  the  times  deprived  us  both  of  our  natural 

H  a  candour. 
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candour.  Yet  I  will  confefs  to  you  here,  that, 
before  1  died,  I  began  to  fee  in  our  party 
enough  to  juftify  your  appreheufions,  that 
the  civil  war,  which  we  had  entered  into  from 
generous  motives,  from  a  laudable  deiire  to 
preferve  our  free  cpnftitution,  would  end  very 
unhappily,  and  perhaps,  in  the  iffue,  deftroy 
that  conftitution,  even  by  the  arms  of  thofe 
who  pretended  to  be  moft  zealous  for  it. 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

And  I  will  as  frankly  own  to  you  ^%  that  I 
faw,  in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  king,  fo 
much  to  alarm  me  for  the  liberty  of  my  coun- 
try, if  our  arms  werp  fuccefsfnl,  that  I  dreaded 
a  victory  little  lefs  than  I  did  a  defeat ;  and 
had  nothing  in  my  mouth  but  the  word 
peace  J  which  I  conftantly  repeated  with  paf- 
lionate  fondnefs,  in  every  council  at  which  I 
W4S  called  tp  afllft. 

MR.     H  A  M  R  D  E  N. 

I  wi(hed  for  peace  too,  as  ardently  as  your 
iordfhip.  But  I  id^N  no  hopes  of  it.  ,  The 
infincerity  of  the  king  and  the  influence  of 
the  queen  made  it  impoffible  to  truft  to  his 
prcmifes  or  declarations.  Nay,  what  reliance 
could  Vvc  reafonably  have  upon  la^ws  defigned 
to  limit  and  reftrain  the  power  of  the  crown, 
after  he  had  violated  the  hill  of  rights^  obtained 
with  fuch  difficulty,  and  containing  fo  clear 
an  aiiertion  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
in  difpuce  ?  If  his  confciencc  would  allow  him 

^  Seethe  Leu ers,  in  the  Sidney  CoUe^^lion,  from  the  carl  of 
gunderlancl  to  h;s  ludy. 
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to  break  an  aft  of  parliament  made  to  detet-^ 
mine  the  bounds  of  the  royal  prerogative^  becaufe 
he  thought  that  the  royal  prerogative  could  have 
no  bounds  ;  what  legal  ties  could  bind  a  con- 
fcience  fo  prejudiced?  or  what  efFe£lual 
fecurity  could  his  people  obtain  agaioft  the 
obftinate  malignity  of  fuch  an  opinion,  but 
entirely  taking  from  him  the  power  of  the 
fword^  and  enabling  themfelves  to  defend  the 
law^s  he  had  pafl  ? 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

There  is  evidently  too  much  truth  in  what 
you  have  faid.  But,  by  taking  from  the  king 
the  power  of  the  fword^  you  in  reality  took  alt 
power.  It  w^as  converting  the  government 
into  a  democracy  \  and  if  he  had  fubmitted  to 
it,  he  w^ould  only  have  preferved  the  name 
of  a  king.  The  fceptre  would  have  been  held 
by  thofe  who  had  the  fword  ;  or  we  muft  have 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  anarchy,  without 
any  force  or  balance  in  the  government ;  a 
ftate  which  could  not  have  lafted  long,  but 
would  have  ended  in  a  republick^  or  in  abib- 
lute  dominion. 

MR.    HAMPDEN. 

Your  reafoning  feems  unanfwerable.  But 
what  could  we  do  ?  Let  Dr.  Laud  and  thofe 
other  court-divines  who  dlrefted  the  king's 
confcience,  and  fixed  it  in  fuch  principles  as 
made  him  unfit  to  govern  a  limited  monarchy 
though  with  many  good  qualities,  and  foiiie 
great   ones;  let  them,  I  fay,  anfwer   for  all 

H  3  tho 
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the  mifchiefs  they  brought  upon  him  and  the 
nation. 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

They  were  indeed  much  to  be  blamed  : 
but  thofe  principles  had  gained  ground  before 
their  times ;  and  feemed  the  principles  of  our 
church,  in  oppofition  to  the  Jefuits,  who  had 
certainly  gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme. 

/      MR.     HAMPDEN. 

It  is  a  difgrace  to  our  church  to  have  taken 
up  fuch  opinions;  and  I  will  venture  to  pro- 
phefy,  that  our  clergy,  in  future  times,  muft 
renounce  them,  or  they  will  be  turned  againft 
them  by  thofe  who  mean  their  deftruftion. 
Suppofe  a  Popifli  king  on  the  throne.  Will 
the  clergy  adhere  to  paffive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance  ?  If  they  do,  they  deliver  up 
their  religion  to  Rome  ;  if  they  do  not,  their 
pradice  will  confute  their  own  doctrines. 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

Nature,  Sir,  will  in  the  end  be  fure  to  {et 
right  whatever  opinion  contradifts  her  great 
laws,  let  who  will  be  the  teacher.  But,  in- 
deed, the  more  I  reflect  on  thofe  miferable 
times  in  which  we  both  lived,  the  more  I 
eftcem  it  a  favour  of  Providence  to  us,  that 
we  were  cut  off  fo  foon.  The  moji  grievous 
misfortune  that  can  befall  a  virtuous  man^  is  to 
he  in  fuch  ajlate^  that  he  can  hardly  fo  a^  as 
to  approve  his  own  condu^.  In  fuch  a  ftate 
we  both  were.  We  could  not  eafily  make  a 
ftep,  either  forward  or  backward,  without 
great  hazard  of  guilt,  or  at  leaft  of  difhonour. 
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We  were  unhappily  entangled  in  conneclions 
with  men  who  did  not  mean  fo  well  as  our- 
felves,  or  did  not  judge  fo  rightly.     If  we 
endeavoured  to  flop  them,  they  thought  us 
falfe  to  the  caufe :  if  we  went  on  with  them, 
we  ran  direftly  upon  rocks,  which  we  faw, 
but  could  not  avoid.     Nor  could  we  take 
fhelter  in  a  philofophical  retreat  from  bufinefs, 
Ina£lion  would  in  us  have  been  cowardice  and 
defertion.     To  compleat  the  publick  calami- 
ties, a  religious  fury,  on  both  fides,  mingled 
itfelf  with  the  rag^e  of  our  civil  dijfiientionsj 
more   frantick  than  that,  more  implacable^ 
more  averfe  from  all  healing  meafures.    The 
moft  intemperate  cooofels  were  thought  th^ 
moft  pious ;  and  a  regard  to  the  lav/s,  if  they 
^  oppofed  the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  fiery  zealots, 
was  accounted  Irreligion,     This  added  new 
difficulties  to  what  was  before  but  too  difficult 
in  itfelf,  the  fettling  of  a  nation  which  no 
longer  could  put  any  confidence  in  its  fove^ 
reign,  nor  lay  more  reftraints  on  the  royal 
authority  without  deftroying  the  balance  of 
the  whole    conflitution.     In    thefe   circum- 
ilances,  the    balls,  that  pierced  our  hearts, 
were  direded  thither  by  the  hands  of  our 
guardian  angels,  to  deliver  us   from  horrors 
we  could  not  fupport,  and  perhaps  from  a 
guilt  our  fouls  abhorred. 

M  R.     H  A  M  P  D  E  N. 

Indeed  things  were  brought  to  fo  deplorable 
a  ftate,  that,  if  either  of  us  had  feen  his  party 
triumphant,  he  muft  have  lamented  that  tri- 
ll 4  umph 
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umph  as  the  rum  of  his  country.  Were  I 
to  return  into  life,  the  experience  I  have  had 
would  make  me  very  cautious  of  kindling  the 
fparks  of  civil  war  in  England :  for  I  have 
feen,  that,  when  once  that  devouring  fire  is 
lighted,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  head  of 
a  party  to  fay  to  the  conflagration,  ^hus  far 
JJmlt  thou  go^  and  herejhall  thy  violence  Jlop. 

LORD     FALKLAND. 

The  converfation  we  have  had,  as  well 
as  the  reflexions  of  my  own  mind  on  paft 
events,  would,  if  I  were  condemned  to  my 
body  again,  teach  me  great  moderation  in  my 
judgements  of  perlbns,  who  might  happen 
to  differ  from  me  in  diflScult  fcenes  of  publick 
aftion  :  they  would  entirely  cure  me  of  the 
fpirit  of  party  ^  and  make  me  think,  that,  as 
in  the  church,  lb  alfo  in  the  ftate,  no  evil  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  a  rancorous  and  en- 
thufiaftic  zeaL 


DIA- 
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Louis  le  Grand— Peter  the  Great* 

LOUIS. 

TTTHO,  Sir,  could  have  thought,  when 
^^  you  were  learning  the  trade  of  a 
fhipwright  in  the  dockyards  of  England  and 
Holland,  that  you  would  ever  acquire,  as  I 
had  done,  the  furname  of  Great  ? 

peter. 
Which  of  us  beft  deferved  that  title,  pofte- 
rity  will  decide.     But  my  greatnefs  appeared 
fufficiently  in  that  very  a6l  which  feemed  to 
you  a  debafement. 

LOUIS. 

The  dignity  of  a  king  does  not  ftoop  to 
fuch  mean  employments.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  careful  never  to  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  my  fubjeds  or  foreigners,  but  in  all 
the  fplendour  and  m.ajefty  of  royal  power. 

peter. 

Had  I  remained  on  the  throne  of  Ruffia, 
as  rny  anceftors  did,  environed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  barbarous  greatnefs ;  I  fliould  have 
been  idolized  by  my  people,  as  much,  at 
leaft,  as  you  ever  were  by  the  French,     My 

defpotifm 
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defpotifm  was  more  abfolute,  their  fervituda 
was  more  humble.  But  then  I  could  not 
have  reformed  their  evil  cuftoms  ;  have 
taught  them  arts,  civility,  navigation,  and 
war  ;  have  exalted  them  from  brutes  in  hu- 
man fliapes  into  men.  In  this  was  feen  the 
extraordinary  force  of  my  genius  beyond 
any  comparifon  with  all  other  kings,  that  I 
thought  it  no  degradation,  or  diminution  of 
my  greatnefs,  to  defcend  from  my  throne^ 
and  go  and  work  in  the  dock-yards  of  ^  fo- 
reign republick ;  to  ferve  as  a  private  failor 
in  my  own  fleets,  and  as  a  common  foldier 
in  my  own  army  ;  till  I  had  raifed  myfelf 
by  my  merit  in  all  the  feveral  fteps  and  de* 
grees  of  promotion,  up  to  the  higheft  com- 
mand, and  had  thus  induced  my  nobility  to 
fubmit  to  a  regular  fubordinatton  in  the  fea 
and  land-fervice,  by  a  leffon  hard  to  their 
pride,  and  which  they  would  not  have  learnt 
from  any  other  mailer,  or  by  any  other 
method  of  inftru6lion. 

LOUIS. 

I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
great  aft.  When  I  thought  it  a  mean  one, 
my  judgement  was  perverted  by  the  preju^^ 
dices  ariling  from  my  own  education,  and 
the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it  by  fome  of  my 
courtiers,  whofe  minds  were  too  narrow  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  greatnefs  of  yours 
in  that  fituation^ 
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PETER. 

It  was  an  aft  of  more  heroifm  than  any 
ever  done  by  Alexander  or  Csefar.  Nor 
would  I  confent  to  exchange  my  glory  with 
theirs.  They  both  did  great  things ;  but 
they  were  at  the  head  of  great  nations,  far 
fuperior  in  valour  and  military  fkill  to  thofe 
with  whom^they  contended.  I  was  the  king  of 
an  ignorant,  undifciplined,  barbarous  people* 
My  enemies  were  at  firft  fb  fuperior  to  my 
fubje£ts,  that  ten  thoufand  of  them  could 
beat  a  hundred  thoufand  Ruffians,  They 
had  formidable  navies :  I  had  not  a  (hip. 
The  king  of  Sweden  was  a  prince  of  the  moil: 
intrepid  courage,  affifted  by  generals  of  con- 
fummate  knowledge  in  war,  and  ferved  by 
foldiers  fo  difciplined,  that  they  were  become 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  Europe.  Yet 
I  vanquiflied  thefe  foldiers  5  I  drove  that 
prince  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey;  I  won 
battles  at  fea,  as  well  as  land;  I  new-created 
my  people ;  I  gave  them  arts^  fcience,  po- 
licy ;  I  enabled  them  to  keep  all  the  powers 
of  the  North  in  awe  and  dependance,  to 
give  kings  to  Poland,  to  check  and  intimidate 
the  Ottoman  emperors,  to  mix  with  great 
weight  in  the  affairs  of  all  Europe.  What 
other  man  has  ever  done  fuch  wonders  as 
thefe  ?  Read  all  the  records  of  ancient  and 
modern  times;  and  find,  if  you  can,  one  fit 
to  be  put  in  comparifon  with  me ! 

LOUIS, 
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LOUIS. 

Your  glory  would  indeed  have  been  fu- 
preme  and  unequalled,  if,  in  civilizing  your 
ilibjefls,  you  had  reformed  the  brutality  of 
your  own  manners,  and  the  barbarous  vices 
of  your  nature.  But,  alas !  the  legiflator 
and  reformer  of  the  Mufcovites  was  drunken 
and  crueL 

PETER. 

My  drunkennefs  I  confefs :  nor  will  I 
plead,  to  excufe  it,  the  example  of  Alexander. 
It  inflamed  the  tempers  of  both,  which  were 
by  nature  too  fiery,  into  furious  paffions  of 
anger ;  and  produced  aftions,  of  which  our 
reafon,  when  fober,  was  alhamed.  But  the 
cruelty  you  upbraid  me  with  may  in  fome 
degree  be  excufed,  as  neceflary  to  the  work 
I  had  to  perform.  Fear  of  puni(hment  was 
in  the  hearts  of  my  barbarous  fubjefls  the 
only  principle  of  obedience.  To  make  them 
refpeft  the  royal  authority,  I  was  obliged  to 
arm  it  with  all  the  terrors  of  rage.  You  had 
a  more  pliant  people  to  govern,  a  people 
whofe  minds  could  be  ruled,  like  a  fine  ma- 
naged horfe,  with  an  eafy  and  gentle  rein. 
The  fear  of  fliame  did  more  with  them  than 
the  fear  of  the  linout  could  do  with  the 
Ruffians.  The  humanity  of  your  character 
and  the  ferocity  of  mine  were  equally  fuitable 
to  the  nations  over  which  we  reigned.  But 
what  excufe  can  you  find  for  the  cruel 
violence   you   employed  againft  your  Pro- 

teflant 
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teftant  fubjefts  ?  They  defired  nothing  but 
to  live  under  the  proteftlon  of  laws  you 
yourfelf  had  confirmed  ;  and  they  repaid  that 
proteftion  by  the  moft  hearty  zeal  for  your 
fervice.  Yet  thefe  did  you  force,  by  the 
moft  inhuman  feverities,  either  to  quit  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  which 
their  confciences  ftill  retained,  or  to  leave 
their  native  land,  and  endure  ail  the  woes  of 
a  perpetual  exile.  If  the  rules  of  pohcy 
could  not  hinder  you  from  thus  depopulating 
your  kingdom,  and  transferring  to  foreign 
countries  its  manufaSures  and  commerce;  I 
am  furprized  that  your  heart  itfelf  did  not 
ftop  you.  It  makes  one  fhudder,  to  think 
that  fuch  orders  fhould  be  fent  from  the  moft 
poliflied  court  in  Europe,  as  the  moft  favage- 
Tartars  could  hardly  have  executed  without 
remorfe  and  compaffion. 

LOUIS. 

It  was  not  my  heart,  but  my  religion,  that 
dictated  thefe  feverities.  My  confeflbr  told 
me,  they  alone  would  atone  for  all  my 
fins. 

PETER. 

Had  I  believed  in  my  patriarch  as  you  be- 
lieved in  your  prieft,  1  fhould  not  have  been 
the  great  monarch  that  I  was.— But  I  mean 
not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  prince 
whofe  memory  is  dear  to  his  fubjeds.  They 
are  proud  of  having  obeyed  you ;  which  is 
^ertainlythe  higheft  praife  to  a  king.     My 

people 
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people  alfo  date  their  glory  from  the  sera  of 
my  reign.  But  there  is  this  capital  diftindlioii 
between  us.  The  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
flate  were  neceffary  to  your  greatnefs :  I  was 
great  in  myfelf,  great  in  the  energy  and 
powers  of  my  mind,  great  in  the  fuperiority 
and  fovereignty  of  my  foul  over  aU  otherr 
men, 


D  I  A- 
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Plat  o-— F  e  n  e  l  o  n* 

PLATO. 

'EL  CO  ME  to  Elyfium,  O  thou,  the 
moil:  pure,  the  moft  gentle,  the  mofl 
refined  difciple  of  philofophy,  that  the  world, 
in  modern  tunes,  has  produced !  Sage  Fe- 
nelon,  welcome!— I  need  not  name  myfelf 
to  you.  Our  fouls  by  ijmpathy  muft  know 
one  another. 

FE  N  E  L  O  N. 

I  know  you  to  be  Plato,  the  moft  amiable 
of  all  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  the  phi- 
lofopher  of  all  antiquity  whom  I  moft  de« 
iired  to  refemble. 

PLATO. 

Homer  and  Orpheus  are  impatient  to  fee 
you  in  that  region  of  thefe  happy  fields, 
which  their  fiiades  inhabit.  They  both  ac- 
knowledge you  to  be  a  great  poet,  though 
you  have  written  no  verfes.  And  they  are 
now  bufy  i;i  compcfing  for  you  unfading 
wreaths  of  all  the  fineft  and  fweeteft  Elyfian 
flowers.  But  I  will  lead  you  from  them  to 
the  facred  grove  of  Philofophy,  on  the 
higheft  hill  of  Elyfium,  where  the  air  is 
moft  pure  and  moft  ferene.  I  will  conduct 
you  Jo  the  fountain  pf  WIfdom,  in  which 

you 
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you  will  fee,  as  in  your  own  writings,  the 
fair  image  of  Virtue  perpetually  reflefted. 
It  will  raife  in  you  more  love  than  was  felt 
by  Narciffus,  when  he  contemplated  the 
beauty  of  his  own  face  in  the  unruffled 
fpring.  But  you  fhall  not  pine,  as  he  did, 
for  a  Oiadow.  The  goddefs  herfelf  will  af- 
feftionately  meet  your  embraces,  and  mingle 
with  your  foul. 

F  E  N  E  L  O  N. 

I  find  you  retain  the  allegorical  and  po- 
etical ftyle,  of  which  you  were  fo  fond  in 
many  of  your  writings.  Mine  alfo  ran 
fomelmes  into  poetry  ;  particularly  in  my 
Telemachus,  which  I  meant  to  make  a  kind 
of  epick  compofition.  But  I  dare  not  rank 
myfelf  among  the  great  poets,  nor  pretend 
to  any  equality  in  oratory  with  you  the 
mod  eloquent  of  philofophers,  on  whofe 
lips  the  Attick  bees  diftilled  all  their  honey» 

PLATO, 

The  French  language  is  not  fo  harmonious 
as  the  Greek  :  yet  you  have  given  a  fweet- 
nefs  to  it,  which  equally  charms  the  ear  and 
heart.  When  one  reads  your  compofitions, 
one  thinks  that  one  hears  Apollo's  lyre, 
ftrung  by  the  hands  of  the  Graces,  and 
tuned  by  the  Mufes.  The  idea  of  2i  perfe^ 
king^  which  you  have  exhibited  in  your  Te- 
lemachus, far  excels,  in  my  own  judgement, 
my  imaginary  repuhlick.  Your  Dialogues 
breathe  the  pure  fpirit  of  virtue,  of  unaffedled 
good  fenfe,  of  juft  criticifm,  of  fine  tafte-. 
7  They 
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They  are  in  general  as  fuperior  to  your  couri- 
trymaii  Fontenelle's,  as  reafon  is  to  falfe 
^Wit,  or  truth  to  affeflation.  The  greateft 
fault  of  them,  I  think,  is,  that  fonie  ■  are  too 
fhort. 

FE  N  E  L  O  N. 

it  has  been  objefted  to  them,  and  1  anl 
fenfible  of  it  myfelf,  that  moft  of  them  are 
too  full  of  co^nmon-piace  morals.  But  I  wrote 
them  for  the  inftruftion  of  a  young  prince: 
and  one  cannot  too  forcibly  imprint  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  are  born  to  empire  the 
moft  fimple  truths  \  becauie,  as  they  gro^^ 
up,  the  flattery  of  a  court  will  try  to  difguife 
and  conceal  from  them  thofe  truths,  and  to 
eradicate  from  their  hearts  the  love  of  their 
duty,  if  it  has  not  taken  there  a  very  deep 
rooti 

PLATO* 

•it  is  indeed  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
princes,  that  they  are  often  Inftrufted  with 
great  care  in  the  refinements  of  policy;  and 
not  taught  the  firft  principles  of  moral  ob- 
ligations, or  taught  fo  fuperficially,  that  the 
virtuous  man  is  foon  loft  in  the  corrupt 
politician*  But  the  leffons  of  virtue  you 
gave  your  royal  pupil  are  fo  graced  by  the 
"charms  of  your  eloquence,  that  the  oldeft 
and  wifeft  men  may  attend  to  them  with 
pleafure^  All  your  w^ritings  are  embelbflied 
with  a  fublime  and  agreeable  imagination^ 
which  gives  elegance  to  fimpllcity,  and  dlg- 
VoL.  IL  I  nity 
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nitj  to  the  moft  vulgar  and  obvious  truths. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  your  countryn^en 
are  lefs  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  your  ge- 
nius and  ftyle  than  any  of  their  neighbours. 
What  has  fo  much  depraved  their  tafte? 

F  E  N  E  L  O  N. 

That  -which  depraved  the  tafte  of  the 
Romans  after  the  age  of  Auguftus ;  an  im- 
moderate love  of  wit^  of  paradox^  of  refine- 
ment.  The  works  of  their  writers,  hke  the 
iaces  of  their  women,  muft  be  painted  and 
adorned  with  artificial  embelHfhments,  to 
attrad:  their  regards.  And  thus  the  natural 
beauty  of  both  is  loft.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
if  few  of  them  efteem  my  Telemachus  ;  as 
the  maxims  I  have  principally  inculcated 
there  are  thought  by  many  inconfiftent  with 
the  grandeur  of  their  monarchy,  and  with 
the  fplendour  of  a  refined  and  opulent  nation. 
They  feem  generally  to  be  falling  into 
opinions,  that  the  chief  end  of  fociety  is  to 
procure  the  pleafures  of  luxury ;  that  a  nice 
and  elegant  tafte  of  voluptuous  enjoyments 
is  the  perfeftion  of  merit  ;  and  that  a  king,, 
who  is  gallant,  magnificent,  liberal,  who; 
builds  a  fine  palace,  who  furniflies  it  well 
with  good  ftatues  and  pidlures,  who  encou- 
rages the  fine  arts,  and  makes  them  fubfer-- 
vient  to  every  modifh  vice,  who  has  a  reftlefsi 
ambition,  a  perfidious  policy,  and  a  fpirit  oft 
conqueft,  is  better  for  them  than  a  Numa,, 
or  a  Marcus  Aurelius.  Whereas  to  check  the. 
excefies   oi  luxury,    thofe   excefles  I   meani 

which 
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which  enfeebles  the  fpirit  of  anation  ;  to  eafe 
the  people,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  of  the 
burthen  of  taxes ;  to  give  them  the  blefluigs 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  they  can  be* 
obtained  without  injury  or  difhondur ;  to 
make  them  frugal,  and  hardy,  and  raafculind 
in  the  temper  of  their  bodies  and  hiinds, 
that  they  may  be  the  fitter  for  war  when- 
ever it  does  come  upon  them ;  but  above  all 
to  watch  dihgently  over  their  morals,  and 
difcourage  whatever  may  defile  or  corrupt 
them  ;  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  government^ 
and  ought  to  be  in  all  circumftances  the 
principal  objefl:  of  a  wife  legiflature.  Un^ 
queftionably  that  is  the  happiejl  cciintry  which 
has  mojl  virtue  in  it :  and  to  the  eye  of  fober 
reafon  the  pooreft  Swifs  canton  is  a  much 
nobler  ftate  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  if 
it  has  more  liberty,  better  morals,  a  more 
fettled  tranquillity,  more  moderation  in  pro^ 
Jperity,  and  more  firmnefs  in  danger. 

PLATO. 

Your  notions  are  juft;  and  if  your  country 
rejefts  them,  fhe  will  not  long  hold  the  rank 
of  the  firft  nation  in  Europe.  Her  declenfioii 
is  begun^  her  ruin  approaches.  For,  omit- 
ting all  other  arguments,  can  a  flate  be  well 
ferved,  when  the  raifing  of  an  opulent  fortnne 
in  its  fervice,  and  making  a  fplendid  ufe  of 
that  fortune^  is  a  diflindion  more  envied 
than  any  which  arifes  from  integrity  in  "' 
office,  or  publick  fpirit  In  government  ?  can 
that  fpirit,  which  is  the  parent  of  national 

I  z      ^^  great nefs. 
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greatnefs,  continue  vigourous    and   difFiiiive, 
where  the  defire  of  wealth,  for  the  fake  of  a 
luxury  which  wealth  alone  can  fupport,   and 
an   ambition  afpiring,  not  to  glory,    but  to 
profit,   are  the  predominant  paffions  r     If  it 
exifl  in  a   king,  or  a  minifter  of  flate,  how 
will  either  of  them  find,  among  people  fo 
difpcfed,  the  neceffary  inftruments  to  execute 
his  great  defigns ;  or  rather,  what  obftruclion 
will  he  not  find,  from  the  continual  oppo- 
fition  of  private  Interefl:  to  publick  ?    But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  court   incline  to  tyranny, 
w^iat  a  faciiitj^  will  be   given  by  thefe  difpo- 
fitions  to   that  evil  purpofe  !    how  will  men, 
with  minds   relaxed   by  the  enervating  eafe 
and  foftnefs  of  luxury,  have  vigour  to  oppofe 
It !    will  not  mofi:  of  them  lean  to  fervitude, 
as  their  7iatiiral  Jlaie  \   as  that  in  which  the 
extravagant  and  infatlable  cravings  of  their 
artificial  wants  may  beft  be  gratified,  at  the 
charge  of  a  bountiful  mailer,  or  by  the  fpoils 
of  an  enflaved   and   ruined  people  ?    When 
all  fenfe  of  publick  virtue  is  thus  deftroyed, 
will  not  fraud,  corruption,   and  avarice,   or 
the   oppofite  workings  of   court-faciions  to 
bring  difgrace  on  each  other,    ruin  armies 
and   fleets  without  the  help  of  an  enemy, 
and  give  up  the  independence  of  the  nation 
to   foreigners,    after  having  betrayed  Its  li- 
berties to  a  king?    All  thefe  mifchiefs  you 
faw  attendant  on  that  luxury,   which  fome 
modern  philofophers  account   (as   I   am  in- 
formed) the  highefl  good  to  a  ftate !    Tirrie 

will 
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will  jfhew,  that  their  dodlrines  are  pernicious 
to  fbciety,  pernicious  to  government ;  and 
that  yours,  tempered  and  moderated  fo  as  to 
render  them  more  prafticable  in  the  prefent 
circumflances  of  your  country,  are  wife,  fa- 
lutary,  and  defervmg  of  the  general  thanks 
of  mankind.  But,  left  you  fhould  think, 
from  the  praife  I  have  given  you,  that  flattery 
can  find  a  place  in  Elyfium,  allow  me  to  la- 
ment, with  the  tender  forrow  of  a  friend, 
that  a  man  fo  fuperior  to  all  other  follies 
could  give  into  the  revenes  of  a  madam 
Guyon,  a  diftra£led  enthufiaft.  How  ftrange 
was  it  to  fee  the  two  great  lights  of  France^ 
you  and  the  bifliop  of  Meaux,  engaged  in  a 
controverfy,  whether  a  madwoman  were  a  he* 
re  tick  or  a  faint ! 

F  E  NE  L  ON. 

I  confefs  my  own  weaknefs,  and  the  ridi- 
culoufnefs  of  the  difpute.  But  did  not  your 
warm  imagination  carry  you  alfo  into  Ibme 
reveries  about  divine  love^  in  which  you 
talked  unintelligibly  even  to  yourfelf  ? 

PLATO. 

\  felt  fomething  more  than  I  was  able  to 
exprefs. 

F  E  NE  L  ON, 

I  had  my  feelings  too,  as  fine  and  as  lively 
as  yours.     But  we   lliould  both   have  done 
better  to  have  avoided  thofe  fubjefts  in  which 
fentiment  took  the  place  of  reafon . 

I  3  DI  A. 
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DIALOGUE     IV. 

Mr.  A  D  D I  s  p  N— rDr.  Swift, 

DR.     S  W  I  F  Tr 

(OURELY,  Ad.difon,  Fortune  was  exceed- 
k3  ingly  inplined  to  play  the  fool  (a  humour 
her  ladyfliip,  as  well  as  mofl  pther  ladies  of 
yery  great  quality,  is  frequently  in)  when  the 
niade  you  a  in'mifter  of  Jlaie^  ai>d  me  a  divine ! 

ADDISON. 

1  muft  confefs,  we  were  both  of  us  out  of 
pur  elements.  But  you  don't  mean  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  all  would  have  been  right,  if  P^F 
deflinies  had  been  reverfed? 

SWIFT. 

Yes,  I  do.— You  would  have  made  an  ex^ 
cellent  bifliop ;  and  I  ihould  have  governed 
Great  Britain,  as  I  did  Ireland,  with  an  ab- 
folute  fway,  while  I  talked  of  nothing  but 
hberty,  property,  and  lb  forth. 

ADDISON. 

You  governed  the  mob  of  Ireland  ;  hut  I 
never  underftood  that  you  governed  the  king- 
dom. A  nation  and  a  mob  are  very  different 
things. 

SWIFT. 

Ay  ;  (o  you  fellows  that  have  no  genius 
for  politicks  may  fuppofe,  But  there  are 
times  when,  by  leafonably  putting  hinifelf  at 
fhe  head  of  the  mob,  an  able  man  may  get 

at 
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at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Nay,  there  are 
times,  when  the  nation  itfelf  is  a  mob,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch  by  a  fkilful  ob- 
ferver. 

ADDISON. 

I  don't  deny  the  truth  of  your  propofition. 
But  is  there  no  danger,  that,  from  the  natural 
viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  favourite  of 
the  mob  fhould  be  mobbed  in  his  turn  ? 

SWIFT. 

Sometimes  there  may:  but  I  rifqued  it;  and 
it  anfwered  my  purpofe.  Aik  the  lord  lieu- 
tenants, who  were  forced  to  pay  court  to  me 
inftead  of  my  courting  them,  whether  they 
did  not  feel  my  fuperiority.  And  if  1  could 
make  myfelf  fo  confiderable,  when  I  was  only 
a  dirty  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  without  a  feat 
in  either  houfe  of  parliament;  what  fhould  I 
have  done,  if  fortune  had  placed  me  in  Eng- 
land, unencumbered  with  a  gown,  and  in  a 
lituation  that  would  have  enabled  me  to  make 
myfelf  heard  in  thp  houfe  of  lords  or  of  com- 
mons ? 

ADDISON. 

You  would  undoubtedly  have  done  very 
marvellous  afts !  Perhaps  you  might  then 
have  been  as  zealous  a  whig  as  my  lord  Whar- 
ton himfelf.  Or,^^  if  the  whigs  had  unhappily 
offended  the  Jlatejman^  as  they  did  the  doctor ^ 
who  knows  whether  you  might  not  have 
brought  in  the  pretender?  Pray  let  me  aik 
you  one  queftion  between  you  and  me.  If 
your  great  talents  had  raifed  you  to  the  office  . 

I  4  of 
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of  firfl  miiiifter  under  that  prince,  would  you 
have  tolerated  the  Proteftant  religion,  or  not  ? 

SWIFT. 

Ha  !  Mr«  Secretary ;  are  you  witty  upon 
me?  do  you  think,  becaufe  Sunderland  took 
a  fancy  to  make  you  a  great  man  in  the  ftate, 
that  he,  or  his  mafter^  could  make  you  as 
great  in  wit,  ^s  nature  made  me  ?  No,  no  s 
wit  is  like  grace,  it  muft  be  given  from  above, 
^You  can  no  more  get  that  from  the  king, 
than  my  lords  the  bifliops  can  the  other, 
And,  though  I  will  own  you  had  fame,  yet 
believe  me,  my  good  friend,  it  was  no  matcji 
for  mine*  I  think  you  have  not  vanity  enough 
in  your  nature,  tQ  pretend  to  a  competition 
in  that  point  v/ith  me. 

ADDISON. 

I  have  been  told  by  my  friends  that  I  was 
rather  too  modeft,  So  I  will  not  determine 
this  difpute  for  myfelf ;  but  refer  it  to  Mer- 
cury, the  God  of  wit,  who  fortunately  hap- 
pens to  be  coming  this  way,  with  a  foul  he 
has  brought  to  the  fliades. 

Hail,  divine  Hermes  !  a  queftion  of  pre- 
cedence, in  the  clafs  of  wit  and  humour  over 
which  you  prefide,  having  arifen  between  me 
and  my  countryman  Dr.  Swift,  we  beg  leave—? 

Mercury— -Dr.  Swift,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you 
—How  does  my  old  lad !  how  does  honeft 
Lemuel  Gulliver?  have  you  been  in  Lilliput 
lately,  or  in  the  flying  IJland^  or  with  your 
good  nurfe  Glumdalclitch?  Pray  when  did 
you  eat  a  crujl  with  lord  Peter  ?  is  Jack  as  mad 

flill 
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ftill  as  ever?  I  hear  that,  lince  you  publiflied 
the  hiftory  of  his  cafe,  the  poor  fellow,  by 
more  gentle  ufage,  is  almoll  got  well.  If  he 
had  but  more  food,  he  would  be  as  much  in 
his  fenfes  as  brother  Martin  hiinfelf.  But  Mar- 
tin, they  tell  me,  has  lately  fpawned  a  ftrange 
brood  of  Methodids,  Moravians,  Hutchia- 
fonians,  who  are  madder  than  ever  Jack  was 
in  his  worft  days.  It  is  a  great  pity  you  are 
not  alive  again,  to  make  a  new  edition  of 
your  Tale  of  the  Tub  for  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fellows, — Mr.  Addifon,  I  beg  your  pardon: 
i  I  fhould  have  ipoken  to  you  fooner ;  but  I 
was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  my  old  friend 
the  doflor,  that  I  forgot  for  a  time  the  re- 
fpefts  due  to  you. 

SWIFT, 

Addifon,  I  think  our   difpute   is   decided,  ' 
before  the  judge  has  heard  the  caufe. 

ADDISON, 

I  own  it  is,  in  your  favour ;-— but— 
Mercury— Don't  be  difcou raged,  friend 
Addifon.  Apollo  perhaps  would  have  given 
a  different  judgement.  I  am  a  wit,  and  a 
rogue,  and  a  foe  to  all  dignity.  Swift  and  I 
naturally  like  one  another.  He  worfhips  me 
more  than  Jupiter,  and  I  honour  him  more 
than  Homer,  But  yet,  I  affure  you,  I  have 
a  great  value  for  you.— -Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Will  Honeycomb,  Will  Wimble,  the  coun- 
try gentleman  in  the  Freeholder,  and  twenty 
more  characlers,  drawn  with  the  fined  ftrokes 
of  unafteded  wit  and  humour  in'  your  admir 
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rable  writings,  have  obtained  for  you  a  high 
placein  the  clafsof  my  ^/////j^rj,  though  not  quite 
fo  high  a  one  as  that  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Perhaps  you  might  have  got  before  him,  if 
the  decency  of  your  nature  and  the  cautioul- 
nefs  of  your  judgement  would  have  given  you 
leave.  But,  allowing  that,  in  the  force  and 
ipirit  of  his  wit  he  has  really  the  advantage, 
how  much  does  he  yield  to  you  in  all  the 
elegant  graces  ;  in  the  fine  touches  of  deli- 
cate fentiment ;  in  developing  the  fecret  fprings 
of  the  foul ;  in  fhewing  the  mildlights  and 
fhades  of  a  charafter  ;  m  diftindly  marking 
each  line,  and  every  foft  gradation  of  tints, 
which  would  efcape  the  common  eye !  Who 
ever  painted  like  you  the  beautiful  parts  of 
human  nature,  and  brought  them  out  from 
under  the  (hade  even  of  the  greateft  fimplicity, 
or  the  nioft  ridiculous  weaknefles  ;  fo  that  we 
are  forced  to  admire,  and  feel  that  we  vene- 
rate, even  while  we  are  laughing !  Swift  was 
able  to  do  nothing  that  approaches  to  this. — ^ 
He  could  draw  an  ill  face,  or  caricature  a  good 
one,  with  a  mafterly  hand  :  but  there  was  all 
his  power ;  and,  if  I  be  to  fpeak  as  a  god,  a 
worthlefs  power  it  is.  Yours  is  divine.  It 
tends  to  exalt  human  nature. 

SWIFT. 

Pray,  good  Mercury,  (if  I  may  have  liberty 
to  fay  a  word  for  myfelf )  do  you  think  that 
my  talent  v;^as  not  highly  beneficial  to  corre^ 
human  nature?  is  whipping  of  no  ufe,  to 
mend  naughty  boys  ? 

Mer« 
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Mercury. — Men  are  generally  not  fo  pa- 
tient of  whipping  as  boys ;  and  a  rough  fa- 
tirijl  is  feldom  known  to  mend  them.  Satire, 
like  antimony,  if  it  be  ufed  as  a  medicine, 
inufl  be  rendered  lefs  corrolive.  Yours  is  often 
rank  poifon.  But  I  will  allow  that  you  have 
done  Ibme  good  in  your  way,  though  not  half 
fo  much  as  Addifon  did  in  his. 

ADDISON. 

Mercury,  I  am  fatisfied.  It  matters  little 
what  rank  you  affign  me  as  a  wit,  if  you  give 
me  the  precedence  as  a  friend  and  benefaftor 
to  mankind. 

Mercury— I  pafsfentence  on  the  writers^ 
not  the  men.  And  my  decree  is  this.  When 
any  hero  is  brought  hither,  who  wants  to  be 
humbled,  let  the  talk  of  lowering  his  arro- 
gance be  afligned  to  Swift.  The  fame  good 
pffice  may  be  done  to  a  phllofopher  vain  of 
}iis  wifdoni  and  virtue,  or  to  a  bigot  puffed 
up  with  fpiritual  pride.  The  doftor's  difclpline 
will  foon  convince  the  firft,  that,  with  all  his 
l^oafted  morality,  he  is  but  a  yahoo ;  and  the 
latter,  that  to  be  holy^  he  muft  neceffarily  be 
humble,  I  would  alfo  have  him  apply  his 
fnticofmetkk  wajld  to  the  painted  face  of  female 
vanity ;  and  his  rod,  which  draws  blood  at 
every  ftroke,  to  the  hard  back  of  infolent 
folly  or  petulant  wit.  But  Addifon  Ihould 
be  employed  to  comfort  thofe,  whofe  delicate 
minds  are  dejecled  with  too  painful  a  fenfe  of 
fome  infirmities  in  their  nature.  To  them 
he  Ihould   hold  his  fair  and  charitable  mvc^ 

rour 
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raur  ;  which  would  bring  to  their  fight  their 
hidden  excellences,  and  put  them  in  a  tem- 
per fit  for  Elyfiuin. — Adieu  :  continue  to 
efteem  and  love  each  other  as  you  did  in  tlie 
other  world,  though  you  were  of  oppofite 
parties,,  and  (what  is  ftill  more  wonderful) 
rival  "wits.  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  entitle 
you  both  to  Elyfium. 


DIA. 
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DIALOGUE     V. 
Ulysses — Circe,     In  Circe's  Ifuind'^. 

CIRCE. 

O  U  Will  go  then,  Ulyffes ;  but  tell  me 
without  referve — what  carries  you  from 
me  ? 

tJ  L'Y  s  s  E  s. 
Pardon,  goddefs,  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature.     Mj  heart  will  figh  for  my  country. 
It  is  an  attachment  which  all  my  admiration 
of  you  cannot  entirely  overcome. 

CIRCE. 

This  IS  not  all.  I  perceive  you  are  afraid 
to  declare  your  whofe  mind.  But  what,  Ulyi- 
les,  do  you  fear?  my  terrors  are  gone.  The 
proudeft  goddefs  on  earth,  when  (he  has 
favoured  a  mortal  as  I  have  favoured  you, 
has  laid  her  divinity  and  power  at  his  feet. 

ULYSSES. 

It  may  be  fo,  while  there  ftill  remauis  In 
her  heart  the  tendernefs  of  love,  or  in  her 
mind  the  fear  of  (hame.  But  you,  Circe, 
are  above  thofe  vulgar  fenfations. 

*N.  B.  This  cannot  be  properly  called  a  Dialogue  of  the 
Bead.  But  we  have  one  of  the  fame  kind  amoncr  Cambray'sDia^ 
logiiesj  between  Ulyffes  and  his  companion  Griilus>  when  turned 
into  a  boar  by  the  enchantments  of  Circe;  and  two  or  three 
others,  that'^re  fuppofed  to  have  paft  between  living  pei-fons. 

i  CIRCS, 
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CIRCE. 

I  underfland  your  caution  ;  it  belongs  td 
to  your  charadier :  and  therefore^  to  remove 
all  diffidence  from  you,  I  fwear  by  Styx,  I 
will  do  no  manner  of  harm,  either  to  yoti  or 
your  friends,  for  any  thing  which  you  fay, 
however  offenfive  it  may  be  to  my  love  or  my 
pride;  but  will  fend  you  away  from  my 
ifland  with  all  marks  of  my  friendfhip.  Tell 
me  now  truely,  w4iat  pleafures  you  hope  to 
enjoy  in  the  barren  rock  of  Ithaca,  which  can 
compenfate  for  thofe  you  leave  in  this  paradife, 
exempt  from  all  cares,  and  overflowing  with 
all  delights? 

ULYSSES. 

The  pleafures  of  virtue;  the  fupreme  hap-* 
pinefs  of  doing  good.  Here  I  do  nothing. 
My  mind  is  in  a  palfy  :  all  its  faculties  are 
benumbed.  I  long  to  return  into  adlion,  that 
1  may  worthily  employ  thofe  talents,  which 
I  have  cultivated  from  the  earlieft  days  of  my 
youth.  Toils  and  cares  fright  not  me.  They 
are  the  exercife  of  my  foul ;  they  keep  it  in 
health  and  in  vigour.  Give  me  again  the  fields 
of  Troy,  rather  than  thefe  vacantgroves.  There 
I  could  reap  the  bright  harveft  of  glory  ;  here 
I  am  hid,  like  a  coward,  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  and  begin  to  appear  contemptible 
in  my  own.  The  image  of  my  former  felf 
haunts  and  fcems  to  upbraid  me,  wherefoever 
I  go.  I  meet  it  under  the  gloom  of  every 
Ihade :  it  even  intrudes  itfelf  into  your  pre- 
fence,  and  chides  me  from  your  arms.  Ogod- 

defs, 
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At%  unlefs  you  have  power  to  lay  that  fph-'it, 
unlefs  you  can  make  me  forget  myfelf ;  I  can- 
not be  happy  here,  I  fliall  every  day  be  more 
wretched. 

CIRCE. 

May  not  a  wife  and  good  man,  who  has 
fpent  all  his  youth  in  active  life  and  honour- 
able danger,  when  he  begins  to  decline,  be 
permitted  to  retire,  and  enjoy  the  reft  of  his 
days  in  quiet  and  pleafure  ? 

ULYSSES. 

No  retreat  can  be  honourable  to  a  wife  and 
good  man,  but  in  company  with  the  Mules. 
Here  I  arn  deprived  of  that  facred  fociety. 
The  Mufes  will  not  inhabit  the  abodes  of 
voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual  pleafure.  How 
can  1  ftudy,  or  think,  while  fuch  %  number 
of  beafts  (and  the  worft  beafts  are  men  turned 
into  beafts)  are  howling,  or  roaring,  or  grunt- 
ing, all  about  me? 

CIRCE. 

There  may  be  fbmething  in  this :  but  thi5, 
I  know,  is  not  all.  You  fupprefs  theftrongeft 
reafon  that  dravv^s  you  to  Ithaca.  There  is 
another  image,  befides  thdiX.  oi  your  former  felf^ 
which  appears  to  you  in  this  ifland  ;  which 
follows  you  in  your  walks;  which  more 
particularly  interpofes  itfelf  between  you  and 
me,  and  chides  you  from  my  arms.  It  is 
Penelope,  Ulyfles ;  I  know  it  is. — Don't  pre- 
tend to  deny  it.  You  figh  for  Penelope  in 
my  bofom  itfelf. — And.  yet  (he  is  not  an  im- 
mortal. 
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mortal. — ^^She  is  not,  as  I  am,  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  unfading  youth.  Se- 
veral years  have  paft  iince  hers  has  been  faded. 
I  might  fay  without  vanity,  that  in  her  beft 
days  ihe  was  never  fo  handfome  as  L  But 
what  is  fhe  now  ? 

ULYSSES. 

You  have  told  me  yourfelf,  in  a  former 
converfation,  when  I  enquired  of  you  about 
her,  that  fhe  is  faithful  to  my  bed,  and  as 
fond  of  me  novv^,  after  tu'enty  years  abfence^ 
as  at  the  time  when  I  left  her  to  go  to  Troy* 
I  left  her  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty* 
How  much  muft  her  conftancv  have  been 
tried  fince  that  time!  how  meritorious  is  her 
fidelity  \  Shall  I  reward  her  with  falfehood  ? 
Ihall  I  forget  my  Penelope,  who  cannot  for- 
get me  5  who  has  no  pleafure  fo  dear  to  her 
as  the  remembrance  of  me? 

CIRCE. 

Her  love  is  prefer ved  by  the  continual  hope 
-  of  your  fpeedy  return.  Take  that  hope  fiom 
her.  Let  your  companions  return  ;  and  let 
her  know  that  you  have  fixed  your  abode 
with  me,  that  you  have  fixed  it  for  ever* 
Let  her  know  that  (he  is  free  to  difpofe  as 
fhe  pleafes  of  her  heart  and  her  hand.  Send 
my  pidlure  to  her ;  bid  her  compare  it  with 
her  own  face.— If  all  this  does  not  cure  her 
of  the  remains  of  her  pafi^ion,  if  you  don't 
hear  of  her  marrying  Eurymachus  in  a  twelve* 
month,  I  underftand  nothing  of  womankind. 

ULYSSES, 
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ULYSSES. 

O  cruel  goddefs !  why  will  you  force  me 
to  tell  you  truths  I  defire  to  conceal?  If^  by 
fuch  unmerited,  fuch  barbarous  ufage,  I  could 
lofe  her  heart,  it  would  break  mine.  How 
ihould  I  be  able  to  endure  the  torment  of 
thinking  that  I  had  wronged  fuch  a  wife? 
what  could  make  me  amends  for  her  being 
no  longer  mine,  for  her  being  another's? 
Don't  frown,  Circe ;  I  muft  own  (lince  you 
will  have  me  fpeak)  I  mufb  own  you  could 
not. — With  all  your  pride  of  immortal  beau- 
ty, with  all  your  magical  charms  to  affift  thofe 
of  nature,  you  are  not  fo  powerful  a  charmer 
as  fhe.  You  feel  defire,  and  you  give  it :  but 
you  have  never  felt  /ove^  nor  can  you  infpire 
It.  How  can  I  love  one  who  Vv^ould  have  de- 
graded me  into  a  beaft  ?  Penelope  raifed  me 
into  a  hero.  Her  love  ennobled,  invigorated, 
exalted  my  mind.  She  bad  me  go  to  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  though  the  parting  with  me  was 
worfe  than  death  to  herfelf.  She  bad  me  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  there  to  all  the  perils  of  w^ar 
among  the  foremofl:  heroes  of  Greece,  though 
her  poor  heart  funk  and  trembled  at  every  ^ 
thought  of  thofe  perils,  and  would  have  given 
all  its  own  blood  to  fave  a  drop  of  mine. 
Then  there  was  fuch  a  conformity  in  all  our 
inclinations!  When  Minerva  was  teaching 
me  the  lefibns  of  wifdom,  fhe  delighted  to 
be  prefent ;  (lie  heard,  fhe  retained,  flie  gave 
thern  back  to  m.e,  foftened  and  fv/eetened  with 
the  peculiar  graces  of  her  own  mind.'  When 

Vol.  IL  K  we 
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we  unbent  our  thoughts  with  the  charms  of 
poetry,  when  we  read  together  the  poems 
of  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Linus,  with  what 
tafte  did  flie  difcern  every  excellence  in  them  ! 
Aly  feelings  were  dull,  compared  to  hers.  She 
feemed  herfelf  to  be  the  Mufe  who  had  in- 
fpired  thofe  verfes,  and  had  tuned  their  lyres 
to  infufe  into  the  hearts  of  mankind  the  love 
of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the 
gods.  Hov/  beneficent  was  fhe,  how  tender 
to  my  people !  what  care  did  flie  take  to 
inftru^l  them  in  all  the  finer  arts ;  to  re- 
jieve  the  neceiiities  of  the  fick  and  aged ; 
to  fuperintend  the  education  of  children  ;  to 
do  my  fubjecls  every  good  office  of  kind  in- 
tercefiion  ;  to  lay  before  me  their  wants,  to 
mediate  for  thofe  who  were  objects  of  mercy, 
to  fue  for  thofe  who  deferved  the  favours  of 
the  crown  ! — ^^And  Ihall  I  banifh  myfelf  for 
ever  from  fuch  a  coixifort  ?  fnall  1  give  up 
her  fociety  for  the  brutal  joys  of  a  fenfual  life, 
keeping  indeed  the  form  of  a  man,  but  having 
loft  the  human  foul,  or  at  leaft  all  its  noble 
and  godhke powers?  Oh!  Circe,  it  is  impof- 
fibie;  1  cannot  bear  the  thought. 

CIRCE.  I 

Be  gone — don't  imagine  that  I  aflc  yon  to 
fray  a  moment  longer.  'The  daughter  of  the 
fun  is  not  fo  meanlpirited,  as  to  folic  it  a 
mortal  to  ihare  her  happinels  with  her.  It 
}s  a  happinefs  which  I  find  you  cannot  enjoy, 
1  pity  and  defpife  you.  All  you  have  faid 
lecms  to  me  a  jargon  of  fentimcnts  fitter  for  a 

fill/' 
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filly  woman  than  a  great  man.  Go,  read,  and 
fpin  too,  if  you  pleafe,  with  your  wife.  I 
forbid  you  to  remain  another  day  in  my 
ifland.  You  fliall  have  a  fair  wind  to  carry 
you  from  it.  After  that,  may  every  ftorm, 
that  Neptune  can  raife,  purfue  and  overwhelm 
you  ! — Be  gone,  I  fay ;  quit  my  fight, 

U  L  Y  S  S  E^. 

Great  goddafs^  I  obey-^— but  remember  your 
oath. 
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D  I  A  L  O  G  U  E      VI. 

Mercury — An  Englifh  Duellist  — 
A  North- American  Savage. 

THE     DUELLIST. 

MERCURY,  Charon's  boat  is  on  th^ 
other  fide  of  the  water.  Allow  me, 
before  it  returns,  to  have  fome  converfation 
with  the  North-American  Savage,  whom  you 
brought  hither  with  me.  I  never  before  favv 
one  of  that  fpecies.  He  looks  very  grimly. — 
Pray,  fir,  what  is  your  name  ?  I  underfland 
you  fpeak  Englifli. 

S  A  V.  A  G  E. 

Yes,  I  learnt  it  in  my  childhood,  having 
been  bred  for  fome  years  among  the  Englilh 
of  New  York.  But,  before  I  was  a  man,  I 
returned  to  my  valiant  countrymen,  the  Mo- 
hawks; and  having  been  villainoufly  cheated 
by  one  of  yours  in  the  fale  of  fome  rum,  I 
never  cared  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them 
afterwards.  Yet  I  took  up  the  hatchet  for  them 
with  the  refl  of  my  tribe  in  the  late  Vv^ar  againfl 
France,  and  w^as  killed  while  I  was  out  upon  a 
fcalping  party.  But  I  died  very  well  fatisfied : 
for  my  brethren  were  viftorious ;  and,  before 
I  was  fhot,  I  had  glorioufly  fcalped  {even 
men,  and  five  women  and  children.  In  a 
former  war  I  had  performed  (till  greater  ex- 
ploits.-. My  name  is  the  Bloody  Bear:  it  was 
given  me  to  exprefs  my  fiercenefs  and  valour. 

2  DUEL-* 
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DUELLIST, 

Bloody  Bear,  I  reiped  you,  and  am  much 
your  humble  fervant.  My  name  is  Tom 
Pufliwell,  very  well  known  at  Arthur's.  I 
am  a  gentleman  by  my  birth,  and  by  profef- 
fion  a  gamefter  and  man  of  honour.  I  have 
killed  men  in  fair  fighting,  in  honourable 
fingle  combat ;  but  don't  underftand  cutting 
the  throats  of  women  and  children. 

SAVAGE. 

Sir,  that  is  our  way  of  making  war.  Every 
nation  has  its  cuftoms.  But,  by  the  grimnefs 
of  your  countenance,  and  that  hole  in  your 
brealt,  I  prefume  you  were  killed,  as  I  was, 
in  fome  fcalping  party.  How  happened  it 
that  your  enemy  did  not  take  off  your  fcalp  ? 

DUELLIST. 

Sir,  I  was  killed  in  a  duel.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  lent  me  a  fum  of  money.  After 
two  or  three  years,  being  in  great  want  him- 
felf,  he  afked  me  to  pay  him.  I  thought  his 
demand,  which  was  fomewhat  peremptory, 
an  affront  to  my  honour  ;  and  fent  him  a 
challenge.  We  met  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
fellow  could  not  fence  :  I  was  abfolutely  the 
adrolteft  fwordfman  in  England.  So  I  gave 
him  three  or  four  wounds;  but  at  laft  heran 
upon  me  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  he  put 
me  out  of  my  play,  and  I  could  not  prevent 
him  from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.  I 
died  the  next  day,  as  a  man  of  honour  fliould, 
without  any  fniveling  figns  of  contrition  or 
lepentanice :    and   he   will  follow  me  foon  ; 
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for  his  furgeon  has  declared  his  wounds  to  be 
mortal.  It  is  faid  that  his  Vvife  is  dead  of 
grief,  and  that  his  family  of  feven  children 
will  be  undone  by  his  death.  So  I  am  well 
revenged  ;  and  that  is  a  comfort.  For  my 
part,  1  had  no  wife — I  always  hated  mar- 
riage :  my  whore  will  take  good  care  of  her- 
lelf,  and  my  children  are  provided  for  at  the 
Foundling-hofpital. 

SAVAGE. 

Mercury,  I  won't  go  in  a  boat  w^ith  that 
fellow.  He  has  murdered  his  countryman  ; 
he  has  murdered  his  friend :  I  fay  poiitively, 
I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  fellow.  1  will 
Iwim  over  the  river:  I  can  fwim  like  a  duck, 
M  E  R  c  u  R  Y. 

Swim  over  the  Styx!  it  muft  not  be  done ; 
it  is  againpL  the  laws  of  Pluto's  empire.  You 
muft  go  in  the  boat,  and  be  quiet. 

SAVAGE. 

Don-t  tell  me  of  laws.  I  am  a  Savage  :  I 
value  no  laws.  Talk  of  laws  to  the  Englifli- 
man  :  there  are  laws  in  his  country,  and  yet 
vou  fee  he  did  not  regard  them  ;  for  thev 
could  never  allowhimto  kill  his  fellow-fubjeft, 
in  time  of  peace,  becaufe  he  alked  him  to 
pay  a  debt.  I  know  indeed  that  the  Englifn 
are  a  barbarous  nailrm  ;  but  they  cannot  pof- 
libly  be  \.k^  brutal  as  to  make  fach  things 
lav/fui. 

M  E  R  C  U  J^  Y. 

You  reafon  well  againft  him.  But  how 
tomes  it  that  you  are  fo  offended  with  mur 
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der;  you,  who  have  frequently  maffacred  wo- 
men   in  their  fleep,     and  children    in   the 

cradle  ? 

SAVAGE, 

I  killed  none  but  my  enemies :  I  never  killed 
my  own  countrymen;  I  never  killed  my 
friend. — Here,  take  my  blanket,  and  let  it 
cpm.e  over  in  the  boat ;  but  fee  that  the  mur- 
derer does  not  fit  upon  it,  or  touch  it.  If  he 
does,  I  will  burn  it  inftantly  in  the  fire  I  fee 
yonder.  Farewell. — I  am  determined  to  fwim 
over  the  water, 

MERCURY, 

By  this  touch  of  my  Vv^and,  I  deprive  the©~ 
of  all  thy  ftrength. — -Sivim  now  if  thou  canft. 

SAVAGE, 

This  is  a  potent  enchanter.— Reftore  me 
my  ftrength,  and  I  promife  to  obey  thee. 

MERCURY, 

I  reftore  it;  but  be  orderly,  and  do  as  I  bid 
you  ;  otherwife  worfe  will  befall  you. 

DUELLIST, 

Mercury,  leave  him  to  me.  I'll  tutor  him 
for  you.  Sirrah  Savage,  doft  thou  pretend 
to  be  aftiamed  of  my  company  ?  doft  thou 
know  that  I  have  kept  the  beft  company  in 
England } 

SAVAGE. 

I  know  thou  art  a  fcoundrel. — Not  pay  thy 
debts!  kill  thy  friend  v^ho  lent  thse  money 
for  afking  thee  for  it !  Get  out  of  my  fight* 
I  will  driye  thee  into  Styx, 

■   K  4.  M  E  R^ 
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MERCURY. 

Stop — I  command  thee.  No  violence. — 
Talk  to  him  calmly. 

SAVAGE, 

I  muft  obey  thee.— Well,  fir,  let  me  know 
what  merit  you  had,  to  introduce  you  into 
good  company  ?  vv^hat  could  you  do  ? 

DUELLIST. 

Sir,  I  gamed,  as  I  told  you. — Befides,  I 
kept  a  good  table.  I  eat  as  well  as  any  man 
either  in  England  or  France. 

SAVAGE. 

Kat\  did  you  ever  eat  the  liver  of  a  French- 
man, or  his  leg,  or  his  (houlder!  There  is 
Jine  eating  I  I  have  eat  twenty.  My  table  was 
always  well  ferved.  My  Vv^ife  was  efteemed 
the  beft  cook  for  the  dreffing  of  man's  flefh 
in  all  North"  America.  You  will  not  pretend 
to  compare  your  eating  with  mine? 

PU  ELLIS  T, 

I  danced  very  finely. 

SAVAGE. 

I'll  dance  with  thee  for  thy  ears.-— I  can 
dance  all  day  long.  I  can  dance  the  war^ 
dance  with  more  fpirit  than  any  man  of  my 
nation.  Let  us  fee  thee  begin  it.  How  thou 
ftandeft  like  a  poft!  Has  Mercury  flruck  thee 
with  his  enfeebling:  rod?  or  art  thou  afhamed 
to  let  US  fee  how  aukward  thou  art  ?  If  he 
would  permit  me,  I  would  teach  thee  to 
dance  in  a  way  that  thou  haft  never  yet  learnt. 
But  what  elfe  canft  thou  do,  thou  bragging 
rafcal  ? 

P  u  E  ^- 
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DUELLIST. 

0  heavens !  muft  I  bear  this !  What  can  I 
do  with  this  fellow  ?  I  have  neither  fword 
nor  piftol.  And  his  (liade  feems  to  be  twicq 
as  frrong  as  mine. 

MERCURY. 

You  muft  anfwer  his  queftions.  It  was 
your  own  defire  to  have  a  converfation  with 
him.  He  is  not  well  bred;  but  he  will  tell 
you  fome  truths,  which  you  muft  neceflarily 
hear  when  you  come  before  Rhadamanthus. 
He  alked  you  what  you  could  4o  belides  eating 
and  dancing. 

DUELLIST. 

1  fang  very  agreeably. 

SAVAGE. 

Let  me  hear  you  iing  your  death  fong,  or 
the  war  whoop,  I  challenge  you  to  fing. — . 
Come,  begin. — The  fellow  is  mute. — Mer- 
cury, this  is  a  liar — He  has  told  us  nothing 
but  lies.     Let  me  pull  out  his  tongue. 

DUELLIST. 

^he  lie  given  me! — and  alas!  1  dare  not 
refent  it.  What  an  indelible  difgrace  to  the 
family  of  the  Puihwells !  This  indeed  is 
da^nnatloii:, 

MERCURY. 

Here,  Charon,  take  thefe  two  Savages  to 
your  care.  How  far  the  barbarifm  of  the 
Mohawk  will  excufe  his  horrid  a6ts,  I  leave 
Minos  to  judge.  But  v/hat  can  be  faid  for  the 
Other,  for  the  Engliihman  ? — The  cuftom  of 
duellii>g  ?  A  h?A  e>ccufe  at  the  beft  I  but  here 
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it  cannot  avail.  The  fpiric  that  urged  him 
to  draw  his  fword  againft  his  friend  is  not 
that  of  honour  'y  it  is  the  fpirit  of  the  Furies, 
and  to  them  he  mufi:  go. 

SAVAGE. 

If  he  is  to  be  punifhed  for  his  wickednefs, 
turn  him  over  to  me.  I  perfectly  underftand 
the  art  of  tormenting.  Sirrah,  I  begin  my 
work  with  this  kick  on  your  breech, 

DUELLIST. 

O  my  honour,  my  honour,  to  what  infamy' 
^rt  thou  fallen ! 


Dl  A^ 
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Pliny  the  Elder— ?P liny  the 

Y  D  u  N  G  E  K, 
PLINY    THE    ELDER, 

THE  account  that  you  give  me,  nephew, '^►C.prmu 
ot  your  behaviour,  amid  the  terror3  andcp'  20. 
perils  that  accompanied  the  fir  ft  eruption  of 
Vefuvius,  does  not  pleafe  me  much.  There 
was  more  of  vanity  in  it  than  of  true  mag- 
nanimity. Nothing;"  is  great  that  is  unnatural 
and  atte<5i:ed.  When  the  earth  was  Ihaking 
beneath  you  ;  when  the  whole  heaven  was 
darkened  with  fulphureous  clouds ;  when  all. 
nature  feemed  flilling  into  its  final  def!:ru5:ion  -, 
to  be  reading  Livy,  and  making  extraUls^  was 
an  abfurd  affeclation.  To  meet  danger  with 
courage,  is  manly;  but  to  be  infenfible  of  it, 
is  brutal  ftupidity ;  and  to  pretend  inlenfibihty 
where  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  is  ridiculous 
falfenefs.  When  you  afterwards  refufed  to 
leave  your  aged  mother,  and  fave  yourfelf 
w^ithout  her,  vou  indeed  a£led  noblv.  It  was 
alio  becoming  a  Roman,  to  keep  up  her 
fpirits,  amidli:  all  the  horrors  of  that  tre- 
mendous Icene,  by  (hewing  yourfelf  undif- 
raayed.  But  the  real  merit  and  glory  of  this 
part  of  your  behaviour  is  funk  by  the  other, 
which  gives  an  air  of  often  ration  and  vanity 
%o  the  whole, 

p  L  I  N"  Y 
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» 

PLINY     THE    YOUNGER. 

That  vulgar  minds  Oiould  coniider  my  at- 
tention to  my  ft u dies  in  fuch  a  conjuncture 
as  unnatural  and  affedled,  I  fliould  not  much 
wonder.  But  that  you  would  blame  it  as 
llich,  I  did  not  apprehend  ;  joiu  whom  no 
bufinefs  could  feparate  from  the  Mufes  ;  you, 
who  approached  nearer  to  the  fiery  ftorm, 
and  died  by  the  fiilFocating  heat  of  the 
vapour. 

PLINY     THE    ELDER. 

I  died  in  doing  my  duty.  Let  me  recall 
to  your  remembrance  all  the  particulars;  and 
then  you  fliall  judge  yourfelf  on  the  difference 
of  your  behaviour  and  mine.  I  was  the 
praefedl  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  then  lay  at 
Mifenum.  On  the  firft  account  1  received  of 
the  very  unufual  cloud  that  appeared  in  the 
air,  I  ordered  a  veffel  to  carry  me  out  to  fome 
diftance  from  the  (hore,  that  I  might  the 
better  obferve  the  pha^nomenon,  and  endea- 
vour to  difcover  its  nature  and  caufe.  This 
I  did  as  a  philofopher;  and  it  was  a  curiofity 
proper  and  natural  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  I 
offered  to  take  you  with  me,  and  furely  you 
liiould  have  gone;  for  Livy  might  have  been 
read  at  any  other  time,  and  iuch  fpeftacles 
are  not  frequent.  When  I  came  out  from 
my  hou(e,  I  found  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mifenum  flying  to  the  fea.  That  I  might 
aflift  them,  and  all  others  who  dwelt  on  the 
coaft,  I  immediately  commanded  the  whole 
feet  to  put  out,  and  failed  with  it  all  round 

the 
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the  bay  of  Naples,  fteering  particularly  to 
thofe  parts  of  the  fhore  where  the  danger 
was  greateft,  and  whence  the  affi-ighred 
people  were  endeavouring  to  efcape  with  the 
mod  trepidation.  Thus  I  happily  preferved 
fome  thoufands  of  lives ;  noting  at  the  fame 
time,  with  an  unfhaken  compofure  and  free- 
dom of  mind,  the  feveral  phc^nomena  of  the 
erupution.  Toward  night,  as  we  approached 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  our  gallies 
were  covered  with  afhes,  the  (liowers  of 
which  grew  continually  hotter  and  hotter; 
then  pumice  ftones,  and  burnt  and  broken 
pyrites^  began  to  fall  on  our  heads ;  and  we 
were  ftopt  by  the  obftacles  which  the  ruins 
of  the  volcano  had  fuddenly  formed,  by  fall- 
ing into  the  fea,  and  ahiioif  filling  it  up,  on 
that  part  of  the  coaft.  I  then  commanded 
my  pilot  to  fteer  to  the  villa  of  my  friend 
Pomponianus,  which,  you  know,  was  iituated 
in  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the  bay.  The  wind 
was  very  favourable  to  carry  me  thither,  but 
would  not  allow  him  to  put  off  from  the 
fliore,  as  he  was  deiirous  to  do.  We  were 
therefore  conftrained  to  pafs  the  night  in  his 
houfe.  The  family  watched,  and  I  (lept  1 
till  the  heaps  of  piamice  ftones,  which  in- 
ceffantly  fell  from  the  clouds  that  had  by  this 
time  been  impelled  to  that  lide  of  the  bay, 
rofe  fo  high  in  the  area  of  the  apartment  I 
lay  in,  that,  if  I  had  ftaid  any  longer,  I 
Could  not  have  got  out;  and  the  earthquakes 
were  fo  violent,  as  to  threaten  every  moment 

tha 
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the  fall  of  the  houfe.  We  therefore  thoucrht 
it  more  fafe  to  go  into  the  open  air,  guard- 
ing our  heads,  as  well  as  we  were  able,  with 
pillows  tied  upon  them.  The  wind  continu- 
ing contrary,  and  the  fea  very  roughs  we  all 
remained  on  the  (hore,  till  the  defcent  of  a 
fulphureous  and  fiery  vapour  fuddenly  op- 
preifed  my  weak  lungs,  and  put  an  end  to 
m.y  life.  In  all  this,  I  hope  that  I  afted 
as  the  duty  of  my  ftation  required,  and  with 
true  magnanimity.  But  on  this  occafion,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  your  conduft,  I  muft 
fay,  my  dear  nephew,  there  was  a  mixture 
.of  vanity  blended  with  your  virtue,  which 
impaired  and  difgraced  it.  Without  that,  you 
would  have  been  one  of  the  worthieft  men 
whom  Rome  has  ever  produced  :  for  none 
excelled  you  in  fincere  integrity  of  heart  and 
greatnefs  of  fentiments.  Why  would  you 
iofe  the  fubftance  of  glory,  by  feeking  the 
fhadow? — Your  eloquence  had,  I  think,  the 
fame  fault  as  your  manners ;  it  was  generaliy 
too  affe^ed.  You  profefled  to  make  Cicero 
your  guide  and  pattern.  But  when  one  reads 
his  panegyrick  upon  Julius  Crelar,  in  his 
oration  for  Marcellus,  and  yours  upon  Trajan; 
the  firft  feems  the  oenuine  languao-e  of  truth 
and  nature,  railed  and  dignified  with  all  the 
majefly  of  the  mofl  fublime  oratory :  the 
latter  appears  the  harangue  of  a  florid  rhetori- 
cian^  more  defirous  to  fj?ine^  and  to  let  off 
his  own  wit,  than  to  extol  the  great  man 
whole  virtues  he  was  praifing. 

F  L  I  N  Y 
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PLINY     THE     YOUNGER. 

I  will  not  queftion  your  judgement  either 
of  niy  life  or  nay  writings.  They  might 
both  have  been  better,  if  1  had  not  been  too 
foUcitous  to  render  them  perfe£l.  It  is  per- 
haps fome  excufe  for  the  afFeftation  of  my 
llyle,  that  it  was  the  fafhion  of  the  age  in 
which  I  wrote.  Even  the  eloquence  of  Ta- 
citus, however  nervous  and  fublime,  was  not 
unafFedled.  Mine  indeed  was  more  diffufe, 
and  the  ornaments  of  it  were  more  tawdry ; 
but  his  laboured  concifenefs,  the  conftant 
glow  of  his  difhion,  and  pointed  brilUmicy  of 
his  fentences,  were  no  lefs  unnaturaL  One 
principal  caufe  of  this  I  fuppofe  to  have  been, 
that,  as  we  defpaired  of  excelhng  the  two 
great  mafters  of  oratory,  Cicero  and  Livy, 
in  their  own  manner,  we  took  up  another  ; 
which  to  many  appeared  more  fliining,  and 
gave  our  compofitions  a  more  original  air.  But 
it  is  mortifying  to  me  to  fay  much  on  this 
fubjeft.  Permit  me  therefore  to  refume  the 
contemplation  of  that  on  which  our  conver- 
fatlon  turned  before.  What  a  direful  calamity 
was  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which  you  have 
been  defcribing !  Don't  you  remember  the 
beaut}^  of  that  fine  coaft,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain itielf,  before  it  was  torn  with  the  violence 
of  thofe  internal  fires,  that  forced  their  way 
through  its  furface  ?  The  foot  of  it  was  covered 
with  corn  fields  and  rich  meadows,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fplendid  villas  and  magnificent 
towns :  the  fides  of  it  were  cloathed  with  the 
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beft  vines  in  Italy.  How  quick,  how  unex- 
pected, how  terrible,  was  the  change  !  All 
was  at  once  overwhehned  with  allies,  cinders, 
broken  rocks,  and  fiery  torrents,  prefenting 
to  the  eye  the  moil  difmal  fcene  of  horroif 
and  defolation ! 

PLINY     THE     E  L  D  E  R. 

You  paint  it  very  truly. — ^^But  has  it  never 
occurred  to  your  philofophical  mind,  that  this 
change  is  a  ftriking  emblem  of  that  which 
muft  happen,  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
to  every  rich,  kLxurious  (late  !  While  the  in- 
habitants of  it  are  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs, 
while  all  is  flxiiling  around  them,  and  they 
imagine  that  no  evil,  no  danger,  is  Jiigh  ;  the 
latent  feeds  of  deftruftion  are  fermenting 
within ;  till,  breaking  out  on  a  fudden,  they 
lay  wafte  all  their  opulence,  all  their  boafled 
delights;  aud  leave  them  a  fad  monument  of 
the  fatal  effefts  of  internal  tempefts  and  con- 
vulfions. 


DIA- 
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t'ERNANDO    CoRTEZ-^^WlLLIAM    PfiNN* 
C  O  R  T  E  Z* 

IS  it  poffible,  William  Petm,  that  you 
fliould  ferioufly  compare  your  glory  with 
limine!  the  planter  of  a  fmall  colony  in  North- 
America  prefume  to  vie  with  the  conqueror 
of  the  great  Mexican  empire ! 

P  E  N  N  • 

Friend,  I  pretend  to  no  glory— the  Lord 
preferve  me  from  it !— All  glory  is  his-,— hut 
this  I  fay,  that  I  was  his  injlrument  in  a  more 
glorious  work  than  that  performed  by  thee  : 
incomparably  more  glorious. 

c  o  R  T  E  z. 

Doft  thou  not  know,  William  Penn,  that^ 
with  lefs  than  fix  hundred  Spanifli  foot, 
eighteen  horfe,  and  a  few  fmall  pieces  of 
cannon,  I  fought  and  defeated  innumerable 
armies  of  very  brave  men ;  dethroned  an  em-* 
peror,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  by 
his  valour,  and  excelled  all  his  countrymen 
in  the  fcience  of  war,  as  m.uch  as  they  ex- 
celled all  the  reft  of  the  Weft  India  nations  ? 
that  I  made  him  my  prlfoner,  in  his  own 
capital  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  depofed  and 
{lain  by  his  fubjedls,  vanquiftied  and  took 
Guatimozin,  his  fuccellbr,  and  accompliftied 
my  conqueft  of  the  whole  empire  of  Mexico, 
•  Vol.  II,  L  w^hich 
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which  I  loyally  annexed  to  the  Spanifh  crown? 
Doft  thou  not  know,  that,  in  doing  thefe 
wonderful  acls,  I  fnewed  as  much  caurage  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  'much  prudence  as 
C^efar  ?  that,  by  my  policy,  I  ranged  under 
my  banners  the  powerful  Gommon wealth  of 
TIafcala,  and  brought  them  to  aiiift  me  in 
iubduing  the  Mexicans,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  their  own  beloved  independence  ?  and  that, 
to  con  fu  mm  ate  my  glory,  when  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  Velafquez,  would  have  taken  my 
command  from  me,  and  facrificed  ine  to  his 
envy  and  jealouly,  I  drew  from  him  all  his 
forces,  and  joined  them  to  my  own,  (hewing 
myfelf  as  fupcrior  to  all  other  Spaniards  as^  I 
was  to  the  Indians  ? 

P  E  N  N. 

I  know  very  well  that  thou  wait  as  fierce 
as  a  lion,  and  as  fubtle  as  a  ferpent.  The  devil, 
perhaps,  may  place  thee  as  high  m  his  black 
UJl  of  heroes  as  Alexander  or  C^far.  It  is^. 
not  my  bufinefs  to  interfere  with  him  in  fet- 
tling thy  rank.  But  hark  thee,  friend  Cor- 
tez-r— What  right  hadft  thou,  or  had  the  king 
ofv-Spain  himfelf,  to  the  Mexican  empire? 
Anfwer  me  that,  if  thou  canft, 

c  o  RT  E  z. 

The  pope  gave  it  to  my  mafter,. 

P  E  N  N. 

The  devil  ofiired  to  give  our  Lord  all  the 

kingdoms  of  the   earth  ;  and  I  fuppofe  the- 

pope,  as  kjs  vicar,  gave  thy  mafter  this  :  in 

return   for  which,  he  fell  down  and  worfhiped 

I  bim^ 
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him^  like  ah  idolater  as  he  was.  But  fuppofe 
the  high  pfieft  of  Mexico  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  give  Spain  to  Motezuma,  would 
his  grant  h^ve  been  good  ? 

C  O  R  T  E  Zi 

Tliele  are  queftions  of  cafuiftfy^  which  it 
IS  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  foldier  to  decide.  We 
leave  that  to  gownfmen.  But  pray,  Mr^ 
Penn,  what  right  had  you  to  the  province  you 
fettled  ? 

P  E  N  N. 

An  honeft  right  of  fair  pui'chafe.  We  gave 
the  native  favages  fome  things  they  wanted^ 
and  they  m  return  gave  us  laiids  they  did  not 
want.  All  was  aftiicably  agreed  on,  not  ^ 
drop  of  blood  fhed  to  ftain  our  acquilition. 

CQK  1*  E  2. 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  little  fraud  in  the 
furchafe.  Thy  followers^  William  Penn,- 
a:re  feid  to  think  cheating  in  a  quiet  and  fobe^ 
way  no  mortal  lin. 

P  E  N  N. 

The  faints  are  always  calumniated  by  t'he' 
tmgodly.  But  it  was  a  fight  which  ah  angel 
might  contemplate  with  delight,  to  beholcj 
the  colony  I  iettlc-d !  to  fee  us  living  with  th^ 
Indians  like  innocent  lambs,  and  taming  the 
ferocity  of  their  barbarous  manners  by  the 
gentlenefs  of  ours  !  to  fee  the  whdle  country^ 
which  before  was  an  uncultivated  wildernefs,; 
r^idered  as  fertile  and  fair  as  the  garden  of 
God!  O Fernando  Cortex,  Fernando  Cortez! 
iJidflf  thm  lesr^  tl^e  great  eMpire  of  Mexicd 

L  a  ii^\ 
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in  that  flater  No,  thou  hadll:  turned  "thofe 
delightful  and  populous  regions  into  a  defert, 
a  defert  flooded  with  blood.  Doft  thou  not 
remember  that  mofl:  infernal  fcene,  when  the 
noble  emperor  Guatimozin  was  ftretched  out 
by  thy  foldiers  upon  hot  burning  coals,  to 
make  him  difcover  into  what  part  of  the  lake 
of  Mexico  be  had  thrown  the  royal  treafures? 
are  not  his  groans  ever  founding  in  the  ears 
of  thy  confcience  ?  do  not  they  rend  thy  hard 
heart,  and  ftrike  thee  with  more  horror  than 
the  veils  of  the  Furies  ? 

CO  R  TE  Z. 

Alas !  I  was  not  prefent  when  that  dire  acl 
was  done.  Had  I  been  there,  I  would  have 
forbidden  it.     My  nature  was  inild, 

P  E  N  N. 

,  Thou  waft  the  captain  of  that  band  of  rob- 
bers who  did  this  horrid  deed.  The  advan^ 
tage  they  had  drawn  from  thy  counfels  and 
conduct  enabled  them  to  commit  it :  and  thy 
ikill  faved  them  afterward  from  the  vengeance 
that  was  due  to  'enormous  a  cri-me.  The  en- 
raged Mexicans  would  have  properly  punifhed 
them  for  it,  if  they  had  not  had  thee  for  their 
general,  thou  lieutenant  of  Satan! 

C  O  R  T  E  Z. 

.  The  faints  I  find  can  ra'il^  William  Penn. 
But  how  do  you  hope  to  preferve  this  adtnir- 
able  colony  which  you  have  fettled?  Your 
people,  you  tell  me,  live  like  innocent  lambs. 
Are  there  no  wolves  in  North  America,  to 
devour  thofe  lambs  f  But,  if  the  Aemricans 

ihould 
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fliould  continue  in  perpetual  peace  with  all 
your  fucceflbrs  there,  the  French  will  not. 
Are  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania  to  make 
war  againft  them  with  prayers  and  preaching? 
If  fo,  that  garden  of  God,  which  you  Hiy 
you  have  planted,  will  undoubtedly  be  their 
prey  ;  and  they  will  take  from  you  your  pro- 
perty, your  laws,  and  your  religion. 

P  E  N  N. 

The  Lord's  will  be  done  !  The  Lord  w^ill 
defend  us  againft  the  rage  of  our  enemies,  if 
it  be  his  good  pleafure. 

c  o  R  T  E  z. 

Is  this  the  wifdom  of  a  great  legiflator  ?  I 
have  heard  fome  of  your  countrymen  com- 
pare you  to  Solon!  Did  Solon,  think   you, 
give  laws  to  a  people,  and  leave   thofe  laws 
and  that  people  at  the  mercy  of  every  invader? 
The  firft  bulinefs  of  legiflature  is,  to  provide 
a  military  ftrength  tl^at  may  defend  the  whole 
iyftem.     If  a  houfe  be  built  in  a  land  of  rob- 
bers, without  a  gate  to  fliut^  or  a  bolt  or  bar 
to  fecure  it,  what  avails  it  how  well-propor- 
tioned, or  how  commodious,  the  architefture 
of  it  may  be?  Is  it  richly  furni(hed  within  ? 
the  more  it  will  tempt  the  hands  of  violence 
and  of  rapine  to  feize  its  wealth.     The  w^orld^ 
William  Penn,  is  all  a  land  of  robbers.  Any 
ftate  or    commonwealth  eiefted  therein  muit 
be  well  fenced  and  fecured  by  good  military 
inftitutions ;  or,  the  happier  it  is  in  all  other 
lefpefls;  the  greater  will  be  its  danger,  the 

L    3  nior? 
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more   fpeedy    its    deftruftion.     Perhaps   th^ 
neighbouring  Enghfii  colonies  naay  for  a  while 
proteft  yours:    but  that  precarious  fecurity 
cannot  always  preferve  you.     Your  plan   of 
governipeiit  muft  be  changed,  or  your  colony 
will  be  loft.     What  I  have  faid  is  alfo  appli- 
cable tQ  Great  Britain  itfelf.     If  an  encreafc 
of  its  wealth  be  not  accompanied  with   ai^ 
encreafe  of  its  force,  that  wealth  will  become 
the  prey  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
iri  which  the  martial  fpirit  is  more  prevalent 
than  the  commercial.     And  whatever  praiff 
may  be  due  to  its  civil   inftitutions,  if  they 
are  not  guarded  by  a  wife  iyftem  of  military 
policy,  they  will  be  found  of  no  value,  being 
unable  to  prevent  their  own  diffolution. 

P  E  N  N, 

Thefe  are  fuggeftions  of  human  wlfdom. 
The  do6lrines  1  held  were  inffiredv  they  carno 

jrom  above. 

COR  T  E  :?. 

It  Is  blafphemy  to  fay,  that  any  folly  could 
come  from  the  Fountain  ofWiJdom.  Whatever 
jis  inconfiftent  wath  the  great  laws  of  naturein 
^nd  with  the  necefiary  ftate  of  humari  fociety^ 
cannot  poflibly  have  been  infpired  by  Gop. 
Seif-deience  is  as  necefiary  tp  nations  as  to 
men.  And  fhali  particulars  have  a  right? 
which  nations  have  not?  True  religion,  Wil? 
liampam,  is  the  perfedion  of  realon.  Fana- 
ticifm  is  the  dilgrac^,  the  deftruftion^  of 
f,^afon. 
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P  E  N  N, 

Though  what   thou   fayed  ihould  be  true, 
k  does  not  Qome  weli  from  thy  mouth.     A 
Papl/i  tnlk  of  reafbn  !  Go  to  the  Inquifition, 
and  tell  tJMm  of  re^fon^  and  the  great  kzvs  of 
nature.     They  will  broil  thee,  as  thy  foidiers 
broiled  the  unhappy  Guatimozin.    Why  doft 
thou  turn  pale  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  the  Inqui- 
fition,    or   the  name   of   Guatimozin,    that 
troubles    and    afTrights    thee?    O     wretched 
-man  \  who  madeft  thyfelf  a  voluntary  inftru- 
ment  to  carry  into  a  new-diicovered  world 
that  hellifh    tribunal!   Tremble   and    (hake, 
when  thou  thinkeft,  that  every   murder  the 
inquifitors  have  committed,  every  torture  they 
have  inflifted^  on  the  innocent  Indians,  is  ori- 
ginally owing  to  thee.     Thou   muft  anfwer 
to  God  for  ail  their  inhumanity,  for  all  their 
iuj-uftice.     What  wouldft  thou  give,  to  part 
with  the   renown   of  thy  conquefis,  and   to 
•have  a  confcience  as  pure  and  undiilurbtd   as 
mine? 

COR  T  E  Z.„ 

I  feel  the  force  of  thy  words.     They  pierce 
me    like    daggers.     I    can    never,  never   h 


e 


happy,  while   I   retain  any   memory  ef  the 

ilk  1   have  caufed.^ -Yet  1  thought  I  did 

Tight.  I  thought  I  laboured  t<^  advance 
the  glory  of  God,  and  propagate  in  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  earth  his  holy  Pieligion^ 
He  will  be  merciful  to  well-deligning  and 
)U3  error.  Thou  alfo  wilt  have  i)ee4  qf 
L  4  dial: 
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that  gracious  indulgence  ;  though  not,  I  own, 
/    fo  much  as  I. 

P  E  N  N.      . 

Afk  thy  heart,  whether  ambition  were  not 
thy  real  motive,  and  zeal  the  pretence? 

C  O  R  T  E  Z. 

Aft:  thine,  whether  thy  zeal  had  no  worldly 
views,  and  whether  thou  didft  believe  all 
the  nonfenfe  of  the  fefl:,  at  the  head  of 
which  thou  waft  pleafed  to  become  a  legif-^ 
laror.  Adieu  !— ^Self-examination  requires  re-» 
tirement,  •        • 
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Marcus  Fortius  Cato  .    ,   Messalla  - 
corvinus. 

CATO. 

OH,  Meffalla!— is  it  then  poffible  that 
what  fome  of  our  countrymen  tell  me 
fhould  be  true  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  you  could 
live  the  courtier  of  Oftavius,  that  you  could 
accept  of  employments  and  honours  from 
him,  from  the  tyrant  of  your  country  ;  you, 
the  brave,  the  noble-minded,  the  virtuous 
Meffalla ;  you,  whom,  I  remember,  my  fon^ 
in-law  Brutus  has  frequently  extolled,  as  the 
mod  promifing  youth  in  Rome,  tutored  by 
philofophy,  trained  up  in  arms,  fcorning  all 
thofe  foft,  effeminate  pleafures,  that  reconcile 
men  to  an  eaiy  and  indolent  feryitude,  fit  for 
all  the  rougheft  tafks  of  honour  t^nd  virtue, 
fit  to  live  or  to  die  a  freeman  ? 

ME  S  S  A  L  L  A. 

Marcus  Cato,  I  revere  both  your  life  and 
your  death  ;  but  the  laft,  permit  m.e  to  tell 
you,  did  no  good  to  your  country  ;  and  the 
former  would  have  done  more,  if  you  could 
have  mitigated  a  little  the  ftenmefs  of  your 
virtue,  I  will  not  fay  of  your  pride.  For  my 
own  part,  I  adhered  with  conftant  integrity 
^nd  unwearied  zeal  to  the  republick,  while 
the  republick  exifted.     I  fought   for   her  at 

Philippi, 
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Philippi,  under  the  only  commander,^  who* 
if  he  had  conquered,  would  have  conquered 
fot  her,  not  for  himfel£  When  he  was  dead, 
I  faw  that  nothing  remained  to  iny  country 
b\it  the  choke  of  a  majler.     I  choie  the  bejl. 

G  A  T  O. 

The  beft  !^-.What !  a  man  who  had  broken 
all  laws,  who  had  violated  all  trufts,  who 
had  led  the  armies  cf  the  commonwealth 
againft  Antony^  and  then  joined  with  hioi 
and  that  fotti(h  traitor  Lepidus,  to  fet  up  a 
Triumvirate  more  execrable  by  far  than  either 
of  the  former;  who  fhed  the  beft  blood  in 
Rome  by  an  inhuman  profcription ;  murdered 
even  his  own  guardian  ;  murdered  Cicero,  to 
whofe  confidence,  too  improvidently  given, 
he  owed  all  his  power!  Was  this  the  maiier 
you  chofe?  could  you  bring  your  tongue  to 
give  him  the  name  of  jiugtijfus?  could  you 
rtoop  to  beg  coniuhhips  and  triumphs  from 
him  ?  O  (hame  to  virtue !  O  degeneracy  of 
Rome!  To  what  infamy  are  her  fons,  her 
nobleft  fons,  fallen  !  The  thought  of  it  pains 
nie  more  than  the  wound  tliat  I  died  of:  it 
^abs  laj  foul, 

M  E  S  S  A  L  L  A. 

Moderate,  Cato,  the  vehemence  of  youf 
indignation.  There  has  always  been  too 
much  pafiTion  mixed  with  your  virtue.  The 
enthufiafm  you  ;>re  poffefled  with  is  a  noble 
one;  but  it  diftu'bs  your  judgement.  Hear 
me  with  patience,  and  with  the  tranquillity 
that  becomes  a  piiilofopher.     It  ^s  true,  that 

Oftayiu3 
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bclavius  had  done  all  you  have  faid :  but  It 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  in  our  circumftances   he 
was  the  bed  mafter  Rome  could  chufe.     His 
mind  was  fitted   by  nature  for  empire.     His 
underftanding   was   clear    and    ftrong.     His 
-pafiions  were  cool,  and  under  the   abfolute 
command  of  his  reafcn.     His  name  gave  him 
gn  authority  over  the  troops  and  the  people, 
which  no  other  Roman  could  poflefs  in  aa 
equal  degree.     He  ufed  that  authority  to  re- 
ftrain  the  exccfles  of  both,  which  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  fenate  to  reprefs, 
nor  of  any  other  general  or  magiftrate  in  the 
ftate.     He  reftored  difcipline  in  our  armies, 
the  firft  means  of  falvation,  without  which 
xio  legal  government  could  have  been  formed 
or  fupported.     He  avoided  all  odious  and  in- 
vidious names.     He  maintained  and  refpefted 
thofe  which  time  and   long  habits  had  en- 
deared to  the  Roman  people.     He  permitted 
51  generous  liberty  of  fpeech.     He  treated  the 
nobles  of  Pompey's  party  as  well  as  thofe  of 
his  father's  ;  if  they  did  not  themfelves,  for 
fadlious   purpofes,  keep   up  the   diftindion. 
He  formed  a  plan  of  government,  moderate, 
decent,  refpedable,  which  left  the  fenate  it> 
piajefty,  and  feme  of  its  power.     He  reftored 
vigour  and  fpirit  to  the  laws;  he  made  new 
;and  good  ones  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners; he  enforced  their  execution  ;  he  governed 
the  empire   with  lenity,  juftice,  and  glory: 
}ie  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians  ;  he 
|:ifol£e.  the  fierceuefsof  the  barbarous  nations : 

he 
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he  gave  to  his  countiy,  exhaufted  and  lan- 
guiihing  with  the  great  lols  of  blood  which 
Ihe  had  luftained  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
civil  wars,  the  blefling  of  peace ;  a  bleffing 
which  was  become  {o  neceffary  for  her,  that 
without  it  (lie  could  enjoy  no  other.  In  doing 
thefe  things,  I  acknowledge,  he  had  my  af- 
{iflance,  I  am  prouder  of  it,  and  I  think  I 
can  juftify  mjfelf  more  effeftually  to  my 
country,  than  if  I  had  died  by  my  own  hand 
lit  Philippi.  Bdieve  me,  Cato,  it  is  better  to 
do  fomc  good,  than  to  proje5i  a  great  deaL  A 
little  pradlical  virtue  is  of  more  ufe  to  fociety 
than  the  moft  fublime  theory,  or  the  beft  prin- 
ciples of  government  ill  applied. 

CATO. 

Yet  I  m^uft  think  it  was  beneath  the  cha- 
rafterof  Meiralla  to  join  in  fupporting  a  go- 
vernment, w^hich,  though  coloured  and  miti- 
gated, was  ftill  a  tyranny.  Had  you  not 
better  have  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile,  where 
you  would  not  have  feen  the  face  of  the  tyrant, 
find  w^  he  re  you  might  have  quietly  pradliied 
t'hofc  private  virtues,which  ^re  all  that  the  gods 
require  from  good  men  in  certain  fituations  ? 

M  E  S  S  A  L  L  A. 

No  : — I  did  much  more  good  by  continuing 
at  Rome.  Had  A.uguitus  required  of  me  any 
thing  bafe,  any  thing  fervile,  I  would  have 
gone  into  exile,  I  wovild  have  died,  rather 
than  do  it. — But  he  refpeded  my  virtue,  he 
refpecled  my  dignity:  he  treated  me  as  well 
^s  Agrippa  Of  as  Maecenas ;    with  this  diftint- 

tiou 
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tion  alone,  that  he  never  employed  my  fword 
but  againft  foreign  nations,-  or  the  old  enemies 
of  the  republick. 

CA  TO. 

It  miifl",  I  own,  have  been  a  pleafare  to  be 
employed  againft  Antony,  that  monfter  of 
vice,  who  plotted  the  ruin  of  liberty,  and 
the  raifing  of  himfelf  to  fovereign  power, 
amid  the  riot  of  Bacchanals,  and  in  the  em- 
braces of  harlots :  who,  when  he  had  attained 
to  that  power,  delivered  it  up  to  a  lafcivious 
queen,  and  would  have  made  an  /Egyptian 
(trumpet  the  miftrefs  of  Rome,  if  the  battle 
of  Adium  had  not  faved  us  ivom  that  lajl  of 
misfortunes. 

M  E  S  S  A  L  L  A. 

In  that  battle  I  had  a  confiderable  fhare. 
So  I  had  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences,  which  Auguftus  proteiled.  Under 
his  judicious  patronage,  theMufes  made  Rome 
their  capital  feat.  It  would  have  pleafed  you 
to  have  know^n  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus, 
Ovid,  Livy,  and  many  more,  whofe  names 
will  be  illuftrious  to  all  generations. 

c  A  T  o. 

I  underftand  you,  Meffalla.  Your  Auguf- 
tus and  you,  after  the  ruin  of  our  liberty, 
made  Rome  a  Greek  city,  an  academy  of  line 
wits,  another  Athens  under  the  goverment  of 
Demetrius  Phalareus.  I  would  much  rather 
have  feen  her  under  Fabricius  and  Curius, 
and  her  other  honeft  old  confuls,  who  could 
not  read. 

M  E  s. 
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M  E  S  S  A  L  L  A. 

Yet  to  thefe  writers  (he  will  owe  as  much 
of  her  glory  as  ihe  did  to  thofe  heroes.  I 
could  fay  more,  a  great  deal  more,  on  the 
happinefs  of  the  mild  dominion  of  Auguftus. 
I  might  even  add,  that  the  vail:  extent  of  the 
empire,  the  factions  of  the  nohility,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  people,  which  no  laws  under 
the  ordinary  magiftrates  of  the  ftate  were  able 
to  feftrain,  feemed  necelTary  to  require  fome 
change  in  the  government:  that  Cato  him- 
iilf,  had  he  remained  upon  earth,  could  havs 
done  us  no  good,  unlefs  he  would  have  yielded 
to  become  our  prhice.  But  I  fee  you  con- 
sider me  as  a  deferter  from  the  republick,  and 
an  apologift  for  a  tyrant.  I  therefore  leave 
you  to  the  company  of  thofe  ancient  Romans, 
for  whofe  fociety  you  were  always  much  fitter 
than  for  that  of  your  contemporaries.  Cato 
Ihould  have  lived  with  Fabricius  and  Curius^ 
Rot  with  Pompey  and  Csefar. 


DI  A' 
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DIALOGUE    X. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden- 
Chancellor  OXENSTIERN. 


CHRISTINA, 

\rOU  feem  to  avoid  me,  Oxenftiern ;  and, 
-I-     now  we  are  met,  you  don^t  pay  me  the 
reverence  that   is  due  to  your  queen !    Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  was  your  fovereign  ? 

O  X  E  N  S  T  I  E  R  N. 

I  am  not  your  fubjecl  here,  madam  ;  but 
you  have  forgotten,  that  you  yourfelf  broke 
that  bond,  and  freed  me  from  my  allegiance, 
many  years  before  you  died,  by  abdicatino- 
the  crown,  againft  my  advice  and  the  incli* 
uation  of  your  people.  Reverence  here  is 
paid  only  to  virtue- 

CHRISTINA. 

I  fee.  you  Avould  mortify  me,  if  it  were 
in  your  power,  for  ailing  againft  your  advice. 
But  my  fame  does  not  depend  upon,  your 
judgement.  All  Europe  admired  the  great- 
nefs  of  my  mind  in  refigning  a  crown,  to 
dedicate  myfelf  entirely  to  the  love  of  the 
fciences  and  the  ffne  arts :  things  of  which 
you  had  no  tafte  in  barbarous  Sweden,  the 
realm  of  Goths  and  Vandals. 

OXEN- 
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O  X  E  N  S  T  I  E  R  N. 

There  is  hardly  any  mind  too  great  for  a. 
crown  ;  but  there  are  many  too  little.  Are 
you  fure,  madam,  it  was  magnanhxiity,  that 
cauled  you  to  fly  from  the  government  of  a 
khigdom,  which  your  anceftors,  and  parti- 
ciihuly  your  heroic  father  Guftavus,  had 
ruled  with  fo  much  glory  ? 

cilRISTINA. 

Am  I  fure  of  it  ?  Yes : -and,  to  confirm 

my  own  judgement,  I  have  that  of  many 
learned  men  and  beaux  efprits  of  all  countries, 
who '  have  celebrated  my  aflion  as  the-per- 
feftion  of  heroifm. 

OXENSTTERN. 

Thofe  beaux  ^^r/Vj  judged  according  to  their 
predominant  paffion.  I  have  heard  young 
ladies  exprefs  their  admiration  of  Mark  An- 
tony, for  heroically  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Aftium,  to  follow  his  miftrefs.  Your 
paflion  for  literature  had  the  fame  effeft  upon 
you.  But  why  did  not  you  indulge  it  in  a 
manner  more  becoming  your  birth  and  rank  ?■ 
why  did  not  you  bring  the  Mufes  to  Sweden, 
inftead'  of  deferting  that  kingdom  to  feek 
them  in  Rome?  For  a  prince  to  encourage 
and  proteft  arts  and  fciences,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  to  inftrudt  an  illiterate  people,  and 
infpire  them  with  knowledge,  politenefs, 
and  fine  tafte,  is  indeed  an  adt  of  true  great- 
nefs. 

CHRISTINA. 
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CHRISTINA. 

The  Swedes  were  too  grofs  to  be  refined 
by  any  culture  which  I  could  have  given  to 
their  dull,  their  half-frozen  foiils.  Wit  and 
genius  require  the  influence  of  a  more 
fouthern  climate. 

OXENSTIERI^. 

The  Swedes  too  grofs  !  No,  madam  :  not 
even  the  Ruffians  are  too  grofs  to  be  refined, 
if  they  had  a  prince  to  inftru£t  them, 

CHRISTINA. 

It  was  too  tedious  a  work  for  the  vivacity 
of  my  temper,  to  polifli  bears  into  men :  I 
Ihould  have  died  of  the  fpleen  before  I  had 
made  any  proficiency  in  it.  My  defire  was, 
to  ihine  among  thofe  who  were  qualified  to 
Judge  of  my  talents.  At  Paris,  at  Rome,  I 
had  the  glory  of  fhewing  the  French  and 
Italian  wits,  that  the  North  could  produce 
one  not  inferior  to  them.  They  beheld  me 
with  wonder.  The  homage  I  had  received 
in  my  palace  at  Stockholm  was  paid  to  my 
dignity :  that  which  I  drew  from  the  French 
and  Roman  academies  was  paid  to  my  talents. 
How  much  more  glorious,  how  much  more 
delightful  to  an  elegant  and  rational  mind,  was 
the  latter  than  the  former !  Could  you  oncb 
have  felt  the  joy,  the  tranfport  of  my  heart, 
when  I  faw  the  greatefi:  authors,  and  all  the 
celebrated  artifts,  in  the  moft  learned  and  clvi« 
lized  countries  of  Europe,  bringing  their  works 
to  me,  and  fubmitting  the  merit  of  them  to 
my  deciljons ;    when  I  faw  the  philofophers^ 

Vol,  IL  M  the 
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the  rhetoricians,  the  poets,  making  my 
judgement  the  flandard  of  their  reputation  ; 
you  would  not  wonder  that  I  preferred  the 
empire  of  wit  to  any  other  empire, 

OXENSTIERN. 

O  great  Guftavus !  my  ever  honoured,  my 
adored  mafter !     O  greateft  of  kings,  greateft 
in  valour,  in  virtue,  in  wifdom,  with  what 
indignation    muft    thy   foul,    enthroned    in 
heaven,  have  looked  down  on  thy  unworthy, 
thy  degenerate  daughter !    with  w^iat  fhame 
muft   thou   have    leen   her   rambling   about 
from   court  to  court,  deprived  of  her  royal 
dignity,  debafed  into  a  pedant,  a  witling,  a 
fmatterer  in  fculpture  and  painting,  reduced 
to  beg  or  buy  flattery  from  each  needy  rhe- 
torician, or  hireling  poet?  I  weep  to  think 
on  this  ftain,  this  difhonourable  ftain,  to  thy 
illuftrious  blood  !    And  yet — would  to  God  ! 
would  to  God!  this  w"ere  all  the  pollution  it 
has  fuffered ! 

CH  R  I  S  T  I  N  A. 

Dareft  thou,  Oxenfiiern,  impute  any  ble- 
mhh  to  my  honour  ? 

OXENSTIERN. 

Madam,  the  world  will  fcarcely  refpeft  the 
frailties  of  queens  when  they  are  on  their 
thrones;  much  lefs  when  they  have  vohm-> 
tarily  degraded  themfelves  to  the  level  of  the  i 
vulgar.     And  if  fcandalous  tongues  have  uu" 
juftly  afperfed  their  fame,  the  way  to  clear f 
It  is  not  by  an  aj^affmatlon. 

CHRISTINA. 
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CHRISTINA. 

Oh !  that  I  were  alive  again,  and  reftored 
to  my  throne,  that  I  might  puniih  the  info- 
lence  of  this  hoary  traitor ! — But,  fee !  he 
leaves  me,  he  turns  his  back  upon  m^  with 
cool  contempt! — Alas!  do  not  I  deferve  this 
fcorn  ?  In  fplte  of  myfelf,  I  muft  confeis  that 
I  do. — O  vanity,  how  Ihort-hved  are  the 
pleafures  thou  beftoweft!  I  was  thy  votary: 
thou  waft  the  god  for  whom  I  changed  my 
religion.  For  thee  I  forfook  my  country 
and  my  throne.  What  compenfation  have  I 
gained  for  all  thefe  facrifices,  fo  laviflily,  fo 
imprudently  made?  Some  puffs  of  incenfe 
from  authors,  who  thought  their  flattery 
due  to  the  rank  I  had  held,  or  hoped  to  ad- 
vance themfelves  by  my  recommendation,  or, 
at  beft,  over- rated  my  paffion  for  literature^ 
and  praifed  me,  to  raife  the  value  of  thofe 
talents  with  which  they  were  endowed.  But 
in  the  efteem  of  wife  men  I  ftand  very  low  ; 
and  their  ejteem  alone  is  the  true  me  a  fur  e  of 
glory.  Nothing,  I  perceive,  can  give  the 
mind  a  lafting  joy,  but  the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  performed  our  duty  in  that  ftation 
which  it  has  pleafed  the  Divine  Providence  to 
aifign  to  Us.  The  glory  of  virtue  is  folid 
and  eternal :  all  ether  will  fade  away,  like 
a  thin  vapoury  cloud,  on  which  the  cafual 
glance  of  forae  faint  beams  of  light  has  fu- 
perficially  imprinted  their  weak  and  tranfient 
colours* 

U  z  D  I  A-* 
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DIALOGUE    XL 

Titus Vespasi ANUS — Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus. 

TITUS. 

NO,  Scipio ;  I  cannot  give  place  to  you  in 
this. — In  other  refpeds  I  acknowledge 
myfelf  your  inferior,  though  I  was  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  you  only  her  conful.  I  think 
your  triumph  over  Carthage  more  glorious 
than  mine  over  Judaea :  but  in  that  I  gained 
over  love,  I  muil  efteem  myfelf  fuperior  to 
you,  though  your  generofity  with  regard  to 
the  fair  Celtiberian,  your  captive,  has  been 
celebrated  fo  highly. 

SCIPIO. 

Fame  has  been  then  unjufl  to  your  merit : 
for  little  is  faid  of  the  continence  of  Titus  ; 
but  mine  has  been  the  favourite  topick  of 
eloquence  in  every  age  and  country. 

TITUS. 

It  has  : — and  in  particular  your  great  hif- 
torian  Livy  has  poured  forth  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his  admirable  rhetorick  to  etobellifli 
and  dignify  that  part  of  your  ftory.  I  had 
a  great  hiftorian  too,  Cornelius  Tacitus :  but 
either  from  the  brevity  which  he  afFefted  in 
writing,  or  from  the  feverity  of  his  nature, 
which,  never  having  felt  the  paffion  of  love, 

thought 
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thought  the  fubduing  of  it  too  eafy  a  vidtory 
to  deferve  great  encomiums,  he  has  beftowed 
but  three  lines  upon  my  parting  with  Bere- 
nice, which  coft  me  more  pain,  and  greater 
efforts  of  mind,  than  the  conqueft  of  Je- 
rufalem, 

8  c  I  PI  o. 
I  wilh  to  hear  from  yourfelf  the  hiftory 
of  that  parting,  and  what  could  make  it  fa 
hard  and  painful  to  you. 

TITUS. 

While  I  ferved  in  Paleftine  under  the 
aufpices  of  my  father  Vefpafian,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Berenice,  lifter  to  king 
Agrippa,  and  who  was  herfelf  a  queen  in 
one  of  thofe  Eaftern  countries.  She  was  the 
moft  beautiful  woman  in  Aiia  ;  but  (he  had 
graces  more  irreliftible  ftill  than  her  beauty. 
She  had  all  the  infinuation  and  wit  of  Cle- 
opatra, without  her  coquetry.  I  loved  her, 
;^nd  was  beloved  :  fhe  loved  my  perfon,  not 
my  greatnefs.  Her  tendernefs,  her  fidelity, 
fo  inflamed  my  paffion  for  her,  that  I  gave 
her  a  promife  of  marriage. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 

What  do  I  hear  ?    A  Roman  fenator  pro-    . 
mife  to  marry  a  queen ! 

TITUS. 

I  expected,  Scipio,  that  your  ears  would 
be  offended  with  the  found  of  fuch  a  match. 
But  confider  that  Rome  was  very  different  ii; 
my  time  from  Rorne  in  yours,  The  ft^ 
rocious  pride  of  our  ancient  republican  fe- 

M  3  nators 
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nators  had  bent  itfelf  to  the  obiequious  com-^ 
plaifaace  of  a  court.  Berenice  made  no 
doubt ;  and  I  flattered  myfelf,  that  it  would 
not  be  inflexible  in  this  point  alone.  But 
we  thought  it  neceffary  to  defer  the  com- 
pletion of  our  wilhes  till  the  death  of  my 
father.  On  that  event,  the  Roman  empire 
and  (what  I  knew^  flie  valued  more)  my  hand 
became  due  to  her,  according  to  my  en- 
gagements. 

S  CI  PI  o. 

The  Roman  em-pire  due  to  a  Syrian  queen  ! 
Oh  Rome,  how  art  thou  fallen  !  Accurfed  be 
the  memory  of  Odlavius  C^efar,  who,  by  op- 
preffing  its  libertj^  fo  lowered  the  majefty  of 
the  republick,  that  a  brave  and  virtuous 
Roman,  in  whom  was  veiled  all  the  power 
of  that  mighty  ftate,  could  entertain  fuch  a 
thought!  But  did  you  find  the  feuate  and 
people  fo  fervile,  fo  iofl  to  all  fenfe  of  their 
hoDQur  and  dignity,  as  to  affront  the  great 
genius  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the  eyes  of 
her  tutelary  gods,  the  eyes  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  with  the  fight  of  a  queen,  an 
Afiatick  queen,  on  the  throne  of  the  Casfars  ? 

TITUS. 

I  did  not. — They  judged  of  it  as  you, 
Scipio,  judge;  they  detefted,  they  difdained 
it.  In  vain  did  1  urge  to  fome  particular 
friends,  who  reprefented  to  me  the  fenfe  of 
the  fenate  and  people,  that  a  Meflalina,  ^ 
Poppaea,  were  a  much  greater  di (honour  to 
the  throne  of  the   Csefars  than   a   virtuous 


toreipu 
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foreign  princefs  *.  Their  prejudices  were 
unconquerable ;  I  faw  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  me  to  remove  them.  But  I  might  have 
ufed  my  authority  to  filence  their  murmurs. 
A  liberal  donative  to  the  foldiers,  by  whom 
I  was  fondly  beloved^  would  have  fecured 
their  fidelity,  and  confequently  would  have 
forced  the  fenate  and  people  to  yield  to  my  ' 
Inclination.  Berenice  knew  this,  and  with 
tears  implored  me  not  to  facrifice  her  happi- 
nefs  and  my  own  to  an  unjuft  prepofieflion* 
Shall  I  own  it  to  you,  Publius?  My  heart 
not  only  pitied  her,  but  acknowledged  the 
truth  and  folidity  of  her  reafons.  Yet  fb 
much  did  I  abhor  the  idea  of  tyrannj^,  fo 
much  refpecl  did  I  pay  to  the  fentiments  of 
my  fubje6ls,  that  I  determined  to  feparate 
myfelf  from  her  for  ever,  rather  than  force 
either  the  laws  or  the  prejudices  of  Rome 
to  fubmit  to  my  will. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  noble  Titus.     Thou 
waft    worthy    of   the   empire  ;     and   Scipio 
Africanvis  honours  thy  virtue. 

TITUS. 

My  virtue  can  have  no  greater  reward 
from  the  approbation  of  man.  But,  O  Sci- 
pio, think  what  angui(h  my  heart  muft  have 
felt,  when  1  took  that  refolution,  and  when 
I  communicated  it  to  my  dear,  my  unhappy 

*  The  chara6ler  of  Berenice  in  this  dialogue  is  conformable 
to  the  idea  given  of  h^er  by  Racine,  not  by  Jofephus. 

M  4  Bere* 
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Berenice.     You  faw  the  ftruggle  of  Mafinifla, 
when  you  forced  him  to  give  up  his  beloved 
Sophonlfba.      Mine    was    a    harder   confliO:. 
She  had  abandoned  him,  to  marry  the  king 
of   Numldia.       He    knew    that    her    ruUng 
paffion  was  ambition,  not  love.     He  could 
not  rationally  efteem  her,  when  (he  quitted 
a  hulband,  whom  (he  had  ruined,  who  had 
loft  his  crown  and  his  liberty  in  the  caufe  of 
her    country  and   for  her  fake,  to  give  her 
perfon  to  him,  the  capital  foe  of  that  unfor- 
tunate hufband.     He   muft,  in  fpire  of  his 
paffion,    have   thought   her   a  perfidious,    a 
deteftable    woman.       But    I    efteemed    Be- 
renice:  {he  dpferved  my  efteem.     I  was  cer- 
tain fl:ie  would  not  have  accepted  the  empire 
from   any  other  hand :    and    had    I   been   a 
private  man,  ilie  would   have   raifed  me  to 
her  throne.     Yet  I  had  the  fortitude,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  fay,  the  hardnefs  of  hearty  to  bid 
her   depart  from  my  fight ;    depart  for  ever ! 
What,  O  Publius,  was  your  conqueft  over 
yourfelf,    in   giving   back   to   her   betrothed 
iover  the   Celtiberian   captive,    compared  to 
this  ?     Indeed  that  was  no  conqueft.     I  will 
not  {q  diftionour  the  virtue  of  Scipio,  as  to 
think  he  could  feel  any  ftruggle  with  himfelf 
on    that   account.       A    woman    engaged    to 
another,     cnp;aj2:ed    bv   affection    as'  well    as 
vows,  let  her  have  been  ever  fo   beautiful, 
could    raife  in  your  heart  no  fentiments  but 
compaffion  and  friendihip.     To  have  violated 
her,  would   have   been  an  ad  of  brutality,* 

which 
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which  none  but  another  Tarquin  could  have 
committed.  To  have  detained  her  from  her 
hufband,  would  have  been  crueL  But  where 
Jove  is  mutual,  where  the  objeG  beloved  lufFers 
more  in  the  feparation  "than  you  do  yourfelf, 
to  part  with  her  is  indeed  a  ftruggle !  It  is  the 
hardeft  facriiice  a  good  heart  can  make  to  its 
duty. 

S  C  I  P  I  o^ 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is,  and  yield  you 
the  palm.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  Titus,  I 
never  knew  rnuch  of  the  tendernefs  you  de- 
fcribe.  Hannibal,  Carthage,  Rome,  the 
faying  of  my  cquntry,  the  fubduing  of  its 
rival— thefe  filled  my  thoughts,  and  left  no 
room  there  for  thofe  effeminate  paffions.  I 
do  not  blame  your  fenlibility  :  but,  when 
I  went  to  the  capitol  to  talk  with  JOFE^ 
I  never  confulted  him  about  love  affairu 

T  ;  T  u  s. 

If  my  foul  had  been  poffeffed  by  ambition 
alone,  I  might  pofTibly  have  been  a  greater 
man  than  I  was  ;  biit  I  fliould  not  have  been 
piore  virtuous,  nor  have  gained  the  title 
I  preferred  to  that  of  Conqueror  of  Judaea 
and  emperor  of  Rome,  in  being  called 
the  Delight  of  liumankind. 


D  \  A' 
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DIALOGUE     :XIL 

Henry  Duke  of  Guise — Machiavel, 

GUISE. 

VAUNT,    then    fiend!— I   abhor    thy 

fight.— I  look  upon  thee  as  the  origuial 

caufe  of  my  death,  and  of  all  the  calamities 

brought  upon    the    French    nation,    in   my 

father's  time  and  my  own, 

MACHIAVEL. 

I  the  caufe  of  your  death  !  You  furprize  me. 

GUISE, 

Yes ; — Your  pernicious  maxims  of  pollcj^ 
imported  from  Florence  with  Catharine  of 
Medicis  your  wicked  difciple,  produced  in 
France  fuch  a  government,  fucn  difiimula- 
tion,  flich  perfidy,  fuch  yiolent,  ruthlefs 
counfels,  as  threw  that  whole  kingdom  into 
the  utnioft  cgnfufion,  and  ended  my  life, 
even  in  the  palace  of  my  fovereign,  by  the 
fwords  of  aflaffins. 

M  A  C  H  I  A  V  E  L. 

Whoever  may  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
my  policy,  you,  Sir,  have  not.  You  owed 
your  greatnefs  to  it ;  and  your  deviating  from 
it  was  the  real  caufe  of  your  death.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ailalfination  of  admiral 
Coligni  and  the  mafiacre  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  ftrength  and  power  which  the  condu6t  of 
\o  able  a  chief  would  have  given  to  that 
party,   aner  the  d^rath  of  vour  father,  its  n:iofi 

4ani:^,erous 
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dangerous  enemy,   would  have  been  fatal  to 
your  houfe :  nor   could  you,  even  with  all 
the  advantage  you  drew  from  MhdX.  great  Jiroke 
of  royal  policy^  have   acquired    the   authority 
you   afterwards   rofe  to   in  the   kingdom    of 
France,  but  by  purfuing   my   maxims  ;    by 
availing  yourfelf  of  the  Ipecious  name  of  re- 
ligion, to  ferve  the  fecret  purpofes  of  your 
ambition;    and  by  fuffering   no   reflraint   of 
fear  or  confcience,   not  even  the  guilt  of  eX'- 
citing  a  civil  war,    to   check  the  neceilary 
progrefs  of  your  well-concerted  defigns.     But 
on  the   day  of  the  barricades  you  moft  im- 
prudently let  the  king  efcape  out  of  Paris, 
when  you  might  have  (lain  or  depofed  him. 
This  was  direftly  againft  the  great  rule  of  my 
politicks,  not  to  Jlopjloort  in  rebellion  or  treafon 
till  the  work  be  fully  compleated.      And  you 
were  juftly  cenfured  for   it  by   Pope  SiKtus 
Quintus,    a    more    confummate    politician* 
who  faid,  you  ought  to  have  known^  that  when 
a  fubjedt  draws  his  fword  againft  his  king^  he 
JJoould  throw  away  the  fcabbard.     You   like- 
wife  deviated  from  my  counfels,  by  putting 
yourfelf  in  the  power  of  a  fovereign  you  bad 
fo  much  oftended.     Why  would  you,  againft 
^11  the  cautions  I  had  given,  expofe  your  life 
in  a  royal  caftle  to  the  rnercy  of  that  prince } 
You   trufted  to  his   fear;  but   fear,  infulted 
and  defperate,  is  often  cruel.     Impute  there- 
fore your    death,    not    to  any   fault   in   my 
maxims  ;  but  to  your  own  folly  in  not  having 
lufficiently  obferved  them. 

GUISE, 
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GUISE. 

If  neither  I  nor  that  prince  had  ever  prac-» 
tifed  your  maxin^s  in  any  part  of  our  condufl:, 
he  would  have  reigned  many  years  with 
honour  and  peace,  and  I  fhouid  have  rifen 
by  my  courage  and  talents  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  greatnefs  as  it  coniiiled  wnth  the  duty  of  a 
fubject  to  deiire.  But  your  inftruftions  led. 
us  on  into  thofe  crooked  paths,  out  of  which 
there  was  no  retreat  without  great  danger, 
nor  a  poflibility  of  advancing  without  bemg 
detefted  by  all  mankind ;  and  whoever  is  fo 
"^"  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  that  detefiation» 
I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  flUe  of 
a  prince,  w4io  ought  to  have  been  your  hero, 
inftead  of  C^efar  Borgia,  becaufe  he  was  in- 
comparably a  greater  man,  and,  of  all  who 
ever  lived,  feems  to  have  acted  moft  fteadily 
^r  '  r^'"  ^^cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  you  ;  I 
Prince,  mean  Richard  111,  king  of  England.  He 
ilopped  at  no  crime  that  could  be  profit- 
able to  him  :  he  was  a  diffembler,  a  hypo- 
crite, a  murderer  in  cool  blood :  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  gained  the  crown, 
by  cutting  off,  without  pity,  all  who  flood 
in  his  w^ay.  He  trulled  no  man  any  further 
than  helped  his  own  purpofes,  and  confified 
with  his  own  fafety.  He  liberally  rewarded 
all  fervices  done  him ;  but  would  not  let  the 
remembrance  of  them  atone  for  offences,  or 
iave  any  man  from  deftruftion  who  obftrufted 
his  views.  Neverthelefs,  though  his  nature 
Ihrunk  from  no  wickednefs  which  could  lerve 

his 
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his  ambition,  he  poffeffed  and  exercifed  all 
thofe  virtues  which  you  recommend  to  the 
praftice  of  your  prince.  He  was  bold  and 
prudent  in  war,  juft  and  ftri£l  in  the  general 
adminiftration  of  his  goernment,  and  par- 
ticularly careful,  by  a  vigourous  execution  of 
the  laws,  to  protedl  the  people  againft  in- 
juries or  oppreffions  from  the  great.  In  all 
his  aftions  and  words  there  conftantly  appeared 
the  highefl:  concern  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  He  was  neither  greedy  of  wealth 
that  belonged  to  other  men,  nor  profufe  of 
his  own :  but  knew  how  to  give,  and  where 
to  fave.  He  profelTed  a  moft  edifying  fenfe 
of  religion,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  and  was  really  an 
example  of  fobriety,  chaftity,  and  temper- 
ance, in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  Nor 
did  he  flied  any  blood,  but  of  thofe  who 
were  fuch  obftacles  in  his  way  to  dominion 
as  could  not  poffibly  be  removed  by  any  other 
means.  This  was  a  prince  after  your  heart: 
yet,  mark  his  end.  The  horrour  his  crimes 
had  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjedls,  and 
the  deteftation  it  produced,  were  fo  pernicious 
to  him,  that  they  enabled  an  exUe^  who  had 
no  right  to  the  crown,  and  whofe  abilities 
Were  much  inferiot  to  his,  to  invade  his  realm, 
and  deftroy  him. 

MACHIAVEL* 

This  example,  I  owii,  may  feem  to  be  of 
fome  weight  againft  the  truth  of  my  fyftem. 
But  at  the  faime  time  it  demonftrates,  that 

there 
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there  was  nothing  fo  new  in  the  dofcruies  I 
publifhed,  as  to  make  it  reafonable  to  charge 
me  with  the  diforders  and  mifchiefs,  which, 
lince  my  time,  any  kingdom  may  have  hap- 
pened to  fufFer  from  the  ambition  of  a  fubjeft, 
or  the  tyranny  of  a  prince.  Human  nature 
wants  no  teaching,  to  render  it  wicked.  In 
courts  more  efpecialiy  there  has  been,  from 
the  firft  inftitution  of  monarchies,  a  policy 
praftifed,  not  lefs  repugnant  than  mine  to 
the  narrow  and  vulgar  laws  of  humanity  and 
religion.  Why  fhould  I  be  fingled  out  as 
worfe  than  other  ftatefmen  ? 

GUISE. 

There  have  been,  it  mud  be  owned,  in  all 
ages  and  all  ftates,  many  wicked  politicians. 
But  thou  art  the  firft  that  ever  taught  the 
fcience  of  tyranny^  reduced  it  to  rules,  and 
inftrufted  his  difciples  how  to  acquire  and 
fecure  if,  by  treachery,  perjuries,  affaffina- 
tions,  profcriptions ;  and  with  a  particular 
caution,  not  to  be  flopped  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  crimes  by  any  check  of  the  confcience, 
or  feeling  of  the  heart ;  but  to  pufli  them  as 
far  as  they  fliall  judge  to  be  neceffary  to  their 
greatnefs  and  fafety.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  thee  a  pre-eminence  in  guilt  over  all 
other  ftatefmen. 

MACHIAVEL* 

If  you  had  read  my  book  with  candour, 
you  would  have  perceived  that  I  did  not  defire 
to  render  men  either  tyrants  or  rebels  ;  but 
only  ftievvedj  if  they,  were  fo,  what  conduft, 

in 
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in  fuch  circumftances,  it  would   be  rational 
and  expedient  for  them  to  obferve, 

GUISE. 

When  you  were  a  minifrer  of  flate  in  Flo- 
rence, if  any  chemift,  or  phyiician,  had  pub- 
liihed  a  treatife,  to   infirud  his   countrymen 
in  the   art  of  poifoning,  and  how  to  do  it 
with  the  moft   certain   deftraftion   to  others 
and  fecurity  to  themfelves;  would  you  have 
allowed  him  to  plead  in  his  juflification,  that 
he  did  not  deiire  men  to  poifon  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but,  if  they  would  ufe  fuch  evil  means 
of  mending  their  fortunes,  there  could  furely 
be  no  harm  in  letting  them  know  what  were 
the  moft  effeftual  poifons,  and   by  what  me- 
thods they   might  give  them  without  being 
difcovered  ?  Would   you   have  thought  it  a 
fufficient  apology  for  him,  that  he  had  drop- 
ped in  his  preface,  or  here   and  there  in  his 
book,  a  fober  exhortation  againft  the   com- 
mitting of  murder?  Without  all  doubt,  as  a 
magiftrate  concerned    for   the  fafety  of   the 
people  of  Florence,  you  would  have  punifhed 
the  wretch    with    the   utmoft    feverity,  and 
taken  great  care   to  deftroy  every  copy  of  fo 
pernicious  a  book.     Yet  your  own  admired 
work  contains  a  more  baneful   and  more  in- 
fernal art.   It  poifons  ftates  and  kingdoms,  and 
fpreads  its  malignity,  like  a  general  peflilence, 
over  the  whole  world. 

M  A  C  H  I  A  V  E  L, 
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iVfACHIAVEL. 

You  raufl  acknowledge  at  leaft,  that  my 
dlfcourfes  on  Livy  are  full  of  wife  and  vir- 
tuous maxims  and  precepts  of  government. 

GUISE. 

This,  I  think,  rather  aggravates  than  alle-* 
viates  your  guilt.  How  could  you  ftudy  and 
comment  upon  Livy  with  fo  acute  and  pro- 
found an  underftanding,  and  after v/ards  write 
a  book  fo  abfoutely  repugnant  to  all  the  leffons 
of  policy  taught  by  that  fage  and  moral  hifto- 
rian?  how  could  you,  who  had  feen  the  pi6lure. 
of  virtue  fo  amiably  drawn  by  his  hand,  and  who 
ieem.ed  yourfelf  to  be  feniible  of  all  its  charms, 
fall  in  love  with  zfury^  and  fet  up  her  dread- 
ful image  as  an  objeft  of  wor(hip  to  princes  ? 

M  A  C  H  I  A  V  E  L. 

'  I  was  feduced   by  vanity.— My  heart   was 

formed  to  love  virtue.  But  1  wanted  to  be 
thought  a  greater  genius  in  politicks  than 
Ariftotle  or  Plato.  Vanity,  fir,  is  a  paffion  as 
ftrong  in  authors  as  ambition  in  princes ;  or 
l-ather  it  is  the  fame  paffion  exerting  itfelf 
differently.  I  was  a  duke  of  Guije  in  the  re*- 
publick  of  letters. 

GUISE* 

The  bad  influences  of  your  guilt  have 
Reached  further  than  mine,  and  been  more 
lading.  But,  heaven  be  pralfed,  your  credit  is 
at  prefent  miich  decHning  in  Europe.  I  have 
been  rold  by  fome  fliades  who  are  lately  ar- 
rived h.  re,  that  the  ableft  flatefman  of  his 
time,  a  king,  with  whofe  fame  the  v/orld  is 

filled^ 
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filled,  has  anfwered  your  book,  and  con- 
futed all  the  principles  of  it,  with  a  noble 
fcorn  and  abhorrence.  laai  alfo  afinred,  that 
in  Encrland  there  is  a  ^reat  and  s;ood  king;, 
%vhofe  ijuhole  life  has  been  a  continued  oppofjion 
to  your  evil  fyjlem\  who  has  hated  all  crueltv, 
all  fraud,  ail  falfenefs  ;  whofe  word  has  been 
flicred,  whofe  honour  inviolate;  who  has 
made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rules  of 
his  government,  and  good  faith  and  a  regard 
for  the  liberty  of  mankind  the  principles  of 
his  condufb  with  refped;  to  foreign  powers ; 
who  reigns  more  abfolutely  now  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  and  does  greater  things  by  the 
confidence  they  place  in  him,  and  by  the 
efforts  they  make  from  the  generous  zeal  of 
affedlion,  than  any  monarch  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  do,  by  all  the  arts  of  iniquity  which 
you  recommended* 
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DIALOGUE     Xm. 

Virgil— Horace — -Mercury-^Scaliger- 
THE  Elder. 

VIRGIL. 

Y  dear  Horace,  your  company  is  my 
grcateft  delight,  even  in  the  Elylian 
fields.  No  wonder  it  was  fo  when  we  lived- 
together  in  Rome.  Never  ha<i  man  fo  gen-- 
teel,  fo  agreeabfe,  fo  eafy  a  wit,  or  a  temper 
fo  pliant  to  the  inclinations  of  others  in  the 
intercourfe  of  fociety.  And  then  fuch  inte- 
grity, fuch  fidelity,  fueh  generofity  in  your 
nature !  a  foul  fo  free  from  all  envy,  fo  bene- 
volent, fo  fincere,  fo  placable  in  its  anger,  fo' 
tvarm  and  conftant  in  its  affeftions!  You^ 
were  as  neceffary  to  Maecenas,  as  he  to  Au- 
guftus.  Your  converfation  fweetened  to  him; 
all  the  cares  of  his  miniftry  ;  your  gaiety 
cheared  his  drooping  fpirits ;  and  your  coun- 
fels  aflifted  him  when  he  wanted  advice.- 
For  you  were  capable,  my  dear  Horace,  of 
eounleling  ftatefmen.  Your  fagacity,  your 
difcretion,  your  fecrefy,  your  clear  judgement 
in  all  affairs,  recommended  you  to  the  con- 
fidence, not  of  Maecenas  alone,  but  of  Au* 
guftus  himfelf ;  which  you  nobly  made  ufe'! 
of,  to  ferve  your  old  friends  of  the  republi- 
can party, and  to  confirm  both  the  minifter  and' 
the  prince  in  their  love  of  mild  and  moderate 

meafures;,, 
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ineafures  ;  yet  with  a  feverereftraint  of  licen- 
tioufnels,  the  moft  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
whole  commonwealth  under  any  form  of 
government. 

HORACE. 

To  be  fo  prailed  by  Virgil,  would  have 
put  me  in  Elyfium  while  I  was  alive. — -But  I 
know  your  modefty  will  not  fufter  me,  in 
return  for  thefe  encomiums,  to  fpeak  of  your 
charafter.  Suppofing  it  as  perfeft  as  your 
poems,  you  would  think,  as  you  did  of  them, 
that  it  wanted  corre<£lion. 

VIRGIL. 

Don't  talk  of  my  modefty.— How  mu(jh 
greater  was  yours,  when  you  difclaimed  the 
name  of  a  poet,  you  whofe  odes  are  fo  noble, 
fo  harmonious,  fo  fublime  ! 

HORACE. 

I  felt  myfelf  too  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
that  name. 

VIRGIL. 

I  think  you  did  like  Augufius^  when  he 
refufed  to  accept  the  title  of  king,  but  kept 
all  the  power  with  which  it  Was  ever  attended. 
Even  in  your  epiftles  and  fatires,  where  the 
poet  was  concealed  as  much  as  he  could  be, 
you  may  properly  be  compared  to  a  prince 
in  dilg'uife,  or  in  his  hours  of  familiarity  with 
his  intimate  friends :  the  pomp  and  majefty 
were  dropped,  but  the  greatnefs  remained. 

HORACE. 

Well : — I  will  not  contradi£l  you  ;  and  (to 
.  fay  the    truth)  I  fhould   do   it  Vv'ith  no  very 

N   3  good 
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good  grace,  becaufe  in  fome  of  my  odes  I 
have  not  fpoken  fo  niodeftl j  of  my  own 
poetry  as  in  my  epiftles.  But,  to  make  you 
know  your  pre-eminence  over  me  and  all 
writers  of  Lratin  verfe,  I  will  carry  you  to 
Q'uintilian,  the  beft  of  all  Rom.an  criticks, 
Xvho  will  tell  you  in  what  rank  you  ought  to 
be  placed. 

V  I  R  GIL. 

I  fear  his  judgement  of  me  was  biaiTed  by 

your   commeRdation, — But  who  is  this  (hade 

,  that  Mercury  is  conducing?  I  never  faw  one 

that  ftalked  vvith  fo  much  pride,  or  had  fuch 

ridiculous  arrogance  exprefied  in  his  looks! 

HORACE. 

They  come  towards  us : — Hail,  Mercury^ ! 
What   is  this  ftranger  with  you  ! 

ME  R  C  U  R  Y. 

His  name  is  Julius  C^far  Scaliger,  and  he 
is  by  profeliion  a  critick. 

HORACE. 

Julius  Csfar  Scaliger  !  He  w^^-s,  I  prefume, 
a  dilator  in  criticifm. 

MERCURY. 

Yes,  and  he  has  exercifed  his   fovereigi'i 
power  over  you, 

H  o  R  A  c  E. 

I   will   not   prefume  to  oppofe  it.     I  had 
enough  of  following  Brutus  at  Philippi. 

MERCURY. 

Talk  to  him  a  little  :— He'll  amufe  yoUr 
I  brought  him  to  you  on  purpofe. 

jf  o  R  A  CE. 
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HORACE. 

Virgil,  do  you  accoft  him  : — I  cannot  do 
it  with  proper  gravity :  I  iliall  langh  in  his 
face, 

VIRGIL. 

Sir,  may  I  a(k  for  what  re.afon  you  caft 
your  eyes  fo  lupercilioufly  upon  Horace  and 
me?  I  don't  remember  that  Auguftus  ever 
looked  down  upon  us  with  fuch  an  air  of 
fuperiority,  when  we  Vv'ere  his  fubjeflis. 

S  C  A  L  I  G  E  R. 

He  was  only  a  fovereign  over  your  bodies, 
and  owed  his  power  to  violence  and  ufurpa- 
tion.  But  I  have  from  nature  ah  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  wit  of  all  authors,  who 
are  fubjecled  to  me  as  the  greateft  of  eriticks 
or  hypercrittcks^ 

VIRGIL. 

Your  jurifdiilion,  great  fir,  is  very  exten- 
five  : — and  what  judgements  have  you  been 
^pieafed  to  pafs  upon  us?  ' 

S  C  A  L  I  G  E  R, 

Is  it  poffible  you  fhould  be  ignorant  of  my 
decrees?  J  have  placed  you,  Virgil,  above 
Homers  whom  I  have  Ihewn  to  be — 

VIRGIL. 

Hold^  fir — no  blafphemy  againft  my  mas- 
ter, 

HORACE. 

But  what  have  you  faid  of  iii#  f 

N3  §cai.igj;r. 
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HORACE. 

A  Ihort  way  indeed  to  univerfal  fame  !  And 
I  fuppofe  you  were  very  peremptory  in  your 
decilions, 

SCALIGER. 

Peremptory  !  ay. — If  any'  man  dared  to 
contradid:  my  opinions,  I  called  him  a  dunce, 
^  rafcal,  a  villain,  and  frightened  him  out  of 

his  wits. 

VIRGIL. 

But  what  faid  others  to  this  method  of 
difputation? 

so  A  L  I  G  E  R, 

They  generally  believed  me,  becaufe  of 
the  confidence  of  my  afTertions ;  and  thought 
I  could  not  be  fo  infolent,  or  fo  angry,  if  I  were 
not  abfolutely  fiire  of  being  in  the  right, 
Belides,  in  my  controverfies,  1  had  a  great  help 
from  the  lan2:uap;e  in  which  I  wrote  :  for  one 
can  fcold  and  call  nam^es  w^ith  a  much  better 
grace  in  Latin  than  in  French,  or  any  tame^ 
inoderii  tongue. 

HORACE. 

Have  not  I  heard,  that  you  pretended  to 
derive  your  defcent  from  the  princes  of  Ve-* 
rona  ?  ' 

S  C  A  L  I  G  E  R, 

Pretended!   do  you  prefumiC  to  deny  it? 

il  O  R  A  C  E. 

Npt  I  indeed: — Genealogy  is  not  my  fcience. 
If  vou  fliould  claim  to  defcend  in  a  direft 
]ine  from  king  Midas,  I  would  not  difpute 

■  it.   -  ^ 

1    V. 

VIRGIL, 
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S  C  A  L  I  GE  R. 

I  have  faid,  that  I  had  rather  have  'written 
the  little  Dialogtce  between  you  and  Lydia,  than 
have  been  made  king  of  Arragon^ 

HORACE. 

If  we  were  in  the  other  worlds  you  fhould 
give  me  the  kingdom,  and  take  both  the  ode 
and  the  lady  in  return.  But  did  you  always 
pronounce  fo  favourably  for  i;is? 

SCALIGER. 

Send  for  my  works^  and  read  them.-r-Mer- 
.cury  will  bring  them  to  you  with  the  firfl 
learned  ghoft  that  arrives  here  from  Europe. 
There  is  inftruilion  for  you  in  them  :  I  tell 
you  of  your  faults.— But  it  was  my  whim  to 
commend  that  little  ode;  and  I  never  do 
ijhings  by  halves.  When  I  give  praife,  I 
give  it  liberally,  to  fhew  my  royal  bounty. 
But  I  generally  blame,  to  exert  all  the  vigour 
of  my  cenforian  power,  and  keep  my  fubjeft? 
in  awe.  ,    , 

H  O  R  A  C  Eo 

You  did  not  confine  your  foyereignty  to 
poets ;  you  exercifed  it^  no  doubt,  over  all 
<)ther  writers. 

S  C  A  LI  GE  R. 

I  was  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  a  ftatefii;ian, 
an  orator,  an  hiftorian,  a  divine ;  without 
doing  the  drudgery  of  any  of  thefe,  but  only 
^cenfuring  thofe  who  did,  and  fhewing  thereby 
4:he  fuperiority  of  my  genius  over  them  alU 

N   4  ^OR  A  QY'f 
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VIRGIL. 

I  wonder,  Scaliger,  that  you  {looped  to  fo 
low  an  ambition.  Was  it  not  greater  to  reign, 
over  all  Mount  Par naffus  than  over  a  petty 
ftate  in  Italy  ? 

SCALIGER. 

You  fay  well.— I  was  too  condefcending  to 
the  prejudices  of  vdlgar  opinion.  The  igno- 
rant multitude  imagine  that  a  prince  is  a  greater 
man  than  a  critick.  Their  folly  made  me 
defire  to  claim  kindred  with  the  Scalm  of 
VeVona.    ' 

HORACE. 

Pray,  Mercury,  how  do  you  intend  to  dif- 
pofe  of  this  auguft  perfon  ?  You  cannot  think 
it  proper  to  let  him  remain  with  us. — He 
niuft  be  placed  with  the  demigods ;  he  muft 
go  to  Olympus. 

.  MERCURY. 

Be  not  afraid.— He  (hall  not  trouble  you 
long.  I  brought  him  hither,  to  divert  you 
with  the  fight  of  an  animal  you  never  had 
feen,  and  myfelf  with  your  furprize.  He  is 
the  chief  of  all  the  modern  critickg,  the  itioft 
renowned  captain  of  that  numerous  and  dreads 
ful  band.  Whatever  you  nicty  think  of  him, 
1  can  ferioufly  affure  you,  that,  before  he 
%vei]t  mad,  he  had  good  parts  and  great 
learning.  "  But  I  will  now  explain  to  you  the 
original  caufeof  the  abfurdities  he  has  uttered. 
His  mind  was  form.ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
J  ike  fome  perfpedive  glaflcs,  it  either  dimi- 
llilhed  or  magnified  all  objects  too  much  ;  but 
'■  above 
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above  all  others  it  magnified  the  good  man 
to  hunfelf.  This  made  hun  fo  proud,  that 
it  turned  his  brain.  Now  I  have  had  my 
fport  with  him,  I  think  it  will  be  charity 
to  reftore  him  to  his  fenfes ;  or  rather  to 
beflow,  what  nature  denied  him,  a  found 
judgement.  Come  hither,  Scallger.  — By 
this  touch  of  my  caduceus,  I  giv^e  thee 
power  to  fee  things  as  they  are,  and  among 
others  thyfelf.< — Look,  gentlemen,  how  his 
coun!?enance  is  fallen  in  a  moment !  Hear 
what  he  fays  : — He  is  talking  to  himfelf. 

SCALIGER, 

Blefs  me  !  with  what  perfons  have  I  been 
difcourfing  !  with  Virgil  and  Horace!  How 
could  I  venture  to  open  my  lips  in  their  pre- 
fence  ?  Good  Mercury,  I  befeech  you,  let  me 
retire  from  a  company  for  which  I  am  very 
unfit.  Let  me  go  and  hide  my  head  in  the 
deepeft  fhade  of  that  grove  which  I  fee  in  the 
valley.  After  I  have  performed  a  penance  there, 
1  Vvill  crawl  on  mv  knees  to  the  feet  of  thofe 
iliuftrious  fliades,  and  beg  them  to  fee  me 
burn  my  impertinent  books  of  criticifm,  iti 
the  fiery  billows  of  Phlegethon,  with  my 
own  hands,      ' 

MERCURY. 

They  will  both  receive  thee  into  fiivour. 
This  mortification  of  truly  knowing  thyfelf 
is  a  fufficient  atonement  for  thy  former  pre^ 
funiption. 


D  I  A- 
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DIALOGUE      XIV, 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U P  O  P  Ei 

BO  I  LEA  U. 

MR.  Pope,  you  have  done  me  great  honour^ 
I  am  told,  that  you  made  me  your 
fuodel  in  poetry,  and  walked  on  Parnaflus  in 
the  fame  paths  which  I  had  vtrod, 

POPE. 

We  both  followed  Horace :  but  in  our 
manner  of  imitation,  and  in  the  turn  of  our 
natural  genius,  there  was,  I  believe,  much  re- 
femblance.  We  both  were  too  irritable,  an4 
too  eafily  hurt  by  offences  even  from  the  low^eft 
of  men.  The  keen  edge  of  our  wit  was  frer 
^uently  turned  againft  thofe  whom  it  wa$ 
more  a  (liame  to  contend,  with  than  an  honour 
lo  vanquiih* 

B  o  I  LE  A  u. 

Yes :- — But  in  general  we  were  the  cham- 
pions of  good  morals,  good  fenfe,  and  good 
learning.  If  our  love  of  thefe  were  fomer 
times  heated  into  anger  againft  thofe  who  of- 
fended them  no  lels  than  ks^  is  that  anger  tQ, 
be  blamed^ 

P  O  P  Eo 

It  would  have  been  nobler,  if  we  had  not 
been  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Our  enemies  ob- 
ferve,  that  neither  our  cenfure  nor  our  praife 
wxis  alvv^ays  impartiaL 

B  O  I  L  E  A  Uo 
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B  O  I  LE  A  U. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  better,  if  la 
fome  inftances  we  had  not  praifed  or  blamed 
fo  much.  But  in  panegyrick  and  fatire  mode* 
ration  is  inlipld. 

POPE. 

Moderation  is  a  cold  impoetical YirtMQ^  Mere 
hiflorical  truth  is  better  written  in  profe. 
And  therefore  I  think  you  did  judicioufly, 
when  you  threw  into  the  fire  your  hiftory  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  trufted  his  fame  to  your 
poerns. 

E  01  LE  A  U. 

When  thofe  poems  were  publiihed,  that 
monarch  was  the  idol  of  the  French  nation. 
If  you  and  I  had  not  known,  in  our  occalional 
pom^politions,  how  to  fpeak  to  the  paffions 
as  well  as  to  the  fober  reafon  of  mankind, 
we  fhould  not  have  acquired  that  defpotick 
authority  in  the  empire  of  wit,  which  made 
us  fo  formidable  to  all  the  inferior  tribe  of 
poets  in  England  and  France.  Befide,  {harp 
fatyrifts  want  great  patrons. 

POPE. 

All  the  praife  which  my  friends  received 
from  me  Was  unbought.  In  this^  at  leaft,  I 
may  boaft  a  fuperiority  over  the  ^enjioned 
Boileati.     '  ■ 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

A  fenJio7i  in  France  was  an  honourable  dif- 

j:in£lion.     Had  you  been  a  Frenchman,  you 

would  have  ambitioufly  fought  it ;  had  I  been 

%\\  Englifhman,  I  fliould  have  proudly   de- 

6  dined 
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clined  it.  If  our  merit  in  other  refpecls  be 
not  unequal,  this  difference  will  not  fet  me 
much  below  y.ou  in  the  temple  of  virtue  ot 
of  fame. 

POPE. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  draw  a  com.parifon  be- 
tween our  works.  But,  if  I  may  believe  the 
beft  criticks  who  have  talked  to  me  on  the 
fubjeft^  mj  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not  inferior 
to  your  Lutrin\  and  my  Art  of  Crhicijm  may 
well  be  compared  with  your  Art  of  Poetry  : 
■my  Ethic  Epiftles  are  efteemed  at  leaft  equal 
to  yours,  and  my  Satires  mrach  better. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U, 

Hold,  Mr.  Pope. — If  there  be  really 
fuch  a  fympathy  in  our  natures  as  you  iup- 
pofed,  there  may  be  lealon  to  fear,  that,  if 
we  go  on  in  this  manner  comparing  o.ur  works, 
we  (hall  not  part  in  good  fnendfhip.. 

POPE. 

No,  no : — the  mild  air  of  the  Elyfian 
fields  has. mitigated  m.y  temperc,  as  I  prefume 
it  has  %  ours.  But  in  truth  our  reputations 
are  nearly  on  a  level.  Our  writings  are  ad- 
mired almoil  equally  (as  I  hear)  for  energy 
atid  jifnefs  of  thought.  We  boih  of  us  car- 
ried the  beauty  of  our  dldllon^  ar^d  the  har- 
mony of  our  numbers^  to  the  highefl:  per- 
fection that  our  language?  j^vould  admit.  Our 
poems  were  poiifhed  to  th.e  utmoft  degree  of 
correflnefs  ;■  yet  with.oyt  lofing  their  fire,  er 
the  agreeable  appearance  of  freedom  and  eafe. 
We  Lorrov/cd  much  from  the  ancients,  though 
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you,  I    believe,  more    than  I:  but   our  imi- 
tations  (to  ufe  an  exprefiion    of  your  own) 3ee  Boil- 
had  full  an  original  ah\  ^'^,'^  ^ 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U .  hiailelt: 

I  will  confefs,  Sir^  (to  fhew  you  that  the 
Elyfian  climate  has  had  its  efFefls  -upon  me) 
I  will  fcurly  confefs,  without  the  leaft  ill- 
humour,  that,  in  your  Eloifa  to  Ahelard, 
your  Verjes  to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate 
Lady^  and  feme  others  you  wrote  in  your 
youth,  there  is  more  fire  of  poetry  than  in 
any  of  mine.  You  excelled  in  the  patheticky 
which  I  never  approached.  I  will  alfo  allow, 
that  you  hit  the  manner  of  Horace,  and  the 
Jly  delicacy  of  his  wit,  more  exaftiy  than  I, 
or  than  any  other  man  who  has  written  fine© 
his  time.  Nor  could  I,  nor  did  even  Lucre- 
tius himfelf,  iTi'^^.e  philofophy  io  poetical^  and 
embelliih  it  wuth  fuch  charms  as  you  have 
given  to  that  of  Plato,  or  (to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly) of  fome  of  his  modern  difciples,  ia 
your  celebrated  EJfay  on  Man, 

POPE. 

What  do  yoa  think  of  my  Homer  ? 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U . 

Your  Homer  is  the  mod  fpirited,  the  moft 
poetical,  the  moft  elegant,,  and  the  moft 
pleafing  tranflation,  that  ever  was  made  of 
any  ancient  poem  3  though  not  fo  m.uch  in 
the  manner  of  the  original,  or  fo  exacUy  agree-  ^ 
able  to  the  fenfe  in  all  places,  as  might  per- 
haps be  deiired.  But  when  I  conlider  the 
years  you  fpent  in  this  work^  and  how  m.any 

excellent 
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excellent  original  poems  you  might  with  lefs 
difficulty  have  produced  in  that  time,  I  can- 
not but  regret  that  your  talents  were  thus 
employed.  A  great  poet,  fo  tied  down  to  a 
tedious  tranflation,  is  a  Columhus  chained  to  an 
oar.  What  new  regions  of  fancy,  full  of 
treafures  yet  vmtouched,  might  you  have  ex^ 
plored,  if  yon  had  been  at  liberty  boldly  to 
expand  your  fails,  and  fteer  your  own  courfe, 
under  the  condufl:  and  direction  of  your  owil 
genius  ! — But  I  am  ftill  more  angry  with  you 
for  your  edition  of  Shakefpear.  The  office 
of  an  editor  was  below  you,  and  your  mind 
was  unfit  for  the  drudgery  it  requires.  Would 
any  body  think  of  employing  a  Raphael  to 
clean  an  old  pifture  ? 

POPE. 

The  principal  caufe  of  my  undertaking 
that  tafk  was  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Shake-* 
Ipear  :  and,  if  you  knew  all  his  beauties  as 
well  as  I,  you  would  not  wonder  at  this 
zeal.  No  other  author  had  ever  fo  copious, 
fo  bold^  fo  creative  an  imagination,  with  {o 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  paffions,  the 
humours,  and  fentiments  of  mankind.  He 
painted  all  charafters,  from  kings  down  to 
peafants,  with  equal  truth  and  equal  force. 
If  human  nature  were  deftroyed,  and  no  mo- 
nument were  left  of  it  except  his  works, 
other  beings  might  know  'what  man  was  from 
thofe  writings. 

BOIL  E  A  U. 
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B  O  1  L  E  A  U. 

You  fay  he  painted  all  charafters,  from 
kings  down  to  peafants,  with  equal  truth 
and  equal  force.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  did 
fo :  but  I  wifli  he  had  not  jumbled  thofe 
charafters  together,  in  the  compoiition  of 
his  pidures,  as  he  has  frequently  done. 

POPE. 

The  ftrange  mixture  of  tragedy,  comedy^ 
and  farce,  in  the  fame  play,  nay  fometimes 
in  the  fame  fcene,  I  acknowledge  to  be  quite 
rnexcufable.  But  this  was  the  tafte  of  the 
times  when  Shakefpear  wrote. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

A  great  genius  ought  ta  guide,  not  fer-* 
-O^ilely  follow,  the  tafte  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

POPE. 

Confider  from  how  thick  a  darknefs  of 
barbarifm  the  genius  of  Shakefpear  broke 
forth !  What  were  the  Englifh,  and  what 
(let  me  aik  you)  were  the  French  dramatic 
performances,  in  the  age  when  he  flourifhed  ? 
The  advances  he  made  towards  the  high  eft 
perfection  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
amazing!  In  the  principal  points,  in  the 
power  of  exciting  terror  and  pity,  or  raifing 
laughter  in  an  audience,  none  yet  has  excelled 
him,  and  very  few  have  equalled. 
B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

Do  you  think  that  he  was  equal  in  co- 
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POPE. 

In  Comtek  force  I  do:  but  in  the  fine  and 
delicate  ftrokes  of  fatire,  and  what  is  called 
genteel  comedy^  he  was  greatly  Inferior  to  that 
admirable  writer.  There  is  nothing  in  him 
to  compare  with  the  Mifanthrope^  the  Ecole 
des  Femmes^  or  Tartuff^e. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

This,  Mr.  Pope,  is  a  great  deal  for  an 
EngliOiman  to  acknowledge.  A  veneration 
for  Shakefpear  feems  to  be  a  part  of  your 
national  religion,  and  the  only  part  in  which 
even  your  men  of  fenfe  are  fanaticks. 

POPE. 

He  who  can  ,read  Shakefpear,  and  be  cool 
enough  for  all  the  accuracy  of  fober  criticifm, 
has  more  of  reafon  than  tafte. 
B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

I  ]oin  with  you  in  admiring  him  as  a 
prodigy  of  genius,  though  I  find  the  mcft 
fhocking  abfurdities  in  his  plays ;  abfur- 
dities  which  no  critick  of  my  nation  can 
pardon. 

POP  E. 

We  will  be  fatisfied  with  vour  feelins;  the 
excellence  of  his  beauties.  But  you  would 
admire  him  ftill  more,  if  you  could  fee  the 
chief  charafters  in  all  his  bed  tragedies  re- 
prefented  by  an  aftor,  who  appeared  on  the 
fiage  a  little  before  I  left  the  world.  He  has 
Ihewn  the  Englifli  nation  more  'excellences 
in  Shakefpear,  than  the  quickeft  wits  could 
difcern,    and    has   imprinted   them   on    the 

heart 
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heart  with  a  liveher  feeling  than  the  mofl 
lenfible  natures  had  ever  experienced  without 
his  iielp. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

The  variety,  fpirit,  and  force,  of  Mr. 
Garrick's  adlion  have  been  much  praifed  to 
me  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  whofe 
fhades  I  converfe  with,  and  who  agree  in 
i]:)eaking  of  him  as  we  do  of  Baron,  our  moft 
natural  and  mofl:  admired  a6lor.  I  have  alio 
heard  of  another,  who  has  now  quitted  the 
llage,  but  who  had  filled,  with  great  dig- 
nity, force,  and  elevation,  fome  tragick  parts  ; 
and  excelled  fo  much  in  the  comick,  that 
none  ever  has  deferved  a  higher  applaufe. 

POPE. 

Mr.  Quin  was  indeed  a  moft  perfect  co- 
median. In  the  part  of  F^////^ particularly, 
wherein  the  utmoft  force  of  Shakefpear's  hu-^ 
mour  appears,  he  attained  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  he  was  not  an  a£tor  ;  he  was  the  man  de- 
fcribed  by  Shakefpear  ;  he  \y^?,  FalfiafKitn- 
felf !  When  I  faw  him  do  it,  the  pieafmtry 
oi  the  fat  knight  appeared  to  me  fo  be  vi^  itching, 
all  his  vices  were  fo  mirthful,  that  I  could  no|: 
much  wonder  at  his  having  feduced  a  young 
prince  even  to  rob  in  his  company. 
B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

That  character  is  not  well  underftood  by 
the  French.  They  fuppofe  it  belongs,  not 
to  comedy,  but  to  farce  :  whereas  the  Knglifh 
fee  in  it  the  fine  ft  and  higheft  ftrokes  of  wit 
and  humour.  Perhaps  thefe  different  judge- 
ments  may  be  accounted  for,  in  fome  mea- 

VoL.  II,  O  lure, 
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fure,  by  the  diverfity  of  manners  in  different 
eoiintnes.  But  don't  you  allow,  Mr.  Pope,- 
that  our  writers,  both  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, are,  upon  the  whole,  more  perfect 
mafters  of  their  art  than  yours  ?  If  you  deny 
it,  I  win  appeal  to  the  Athenians,  the  only 
iudges  qualified  to  decide  the  diipute?  I  will  re- 
fer It  to  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Menanden 

POPE. 

I  am  afraid  of  thofe  judges  :  for  I  fee  them 
(fOntinualiy  walking  hand  in  hand,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  moft  friendly  converfation,  with 
Corn-eille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Our  dra-' 
matick  writers  feem,  in  general,  not  fo  fond 
of  tb,eir  company  :  they  fometimes  {hove 
rudely  by  them,  and  give  themfelves  airs  of 
fuperiority.  They  flight  their  reprimands, 
and  laugh  at  their  precepts.  In  (hort,  they 
will  be  tried  by  their  country  alone  ^^  and  that 
judieature  is  partkl. 

B  o  I  L  E  ii  u. 

I  will  prefs' this  queftion  no  further.— But 
let  me  alk  you,  to  which  of  oar  rival  tra- 
gedians, Racine  and  Corneille,-  do  you  give 
the  preference  ? 

POPE. 

The  fublimeft  plays  of  Corneille  are,  in' 
my  judgement,  equalled  by  the  Athalia  of 
Racine ;  and  the  tender  paffions  are  certainly 
roucbed  by  that  elegant  and  moft  pathetick 
'^v liter  with  a  much  finer  hand,  I  need  not 
add,  that  he  is  infinitely  more  correal  than 
Corneille,   and  more  harmonious  and  noble 

ill 
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111  his  verfificatlon.  Corneille  formed  hlmfelf 
entirely  upon  Lucan ;  but  the  mafter  of  Racine 
was  Virgil.  How  much  better  a  tafte  had  the 
former  than  the  latter  in  chufins:  his  model ! 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

My  friendftiip  with  Racine,  and  my  par- 
tiality for  his  writings,  make  me  hear  with 
great  pleafure  the  preference  given  to  him 
above  Corneille  by  lb  judicious  a  critick. 

POPE. 

That  he  excelled  his  competitor  in  the 
particulars  I  have  mentioned,  cainiot  I  think 
be  denied.  But  yet  the  fpirit  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  ancient  Rome  were  never  fo  vvell 
expreffed  as  by  Corneille.  Nor  has  any 
other  French  dramatick  writer,  In  the  general 
chara£ler  of  his  works,  Ihewn  fuch  a  maf- 
culine  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  thought. 
Racine  is  the  fwan  defcribed  by  ancient 
poets,  which  rifes  to  the  clouds  on  downy 
wings,  and  fings  a  fweet,  but  a  gentle  and 
plaintive  note.  Corneille  is  the  eagle,  which 
foars  to  the  fkies  on  bold  and  founding  pi- 
nions, and  fears  not  to  perch  on  the  fceptre 
of  Jupiter,  or  to  bear  in  his  pounces  the 
lightning  of  the  god. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u.       * 
I   am    glad   to    find,   Mr.  Pope,    that,    in 
praifing  Corneille,  your  un  into  poetry  j  which 
is  not  the  language  oi  fober  crttidfm^  though 
fometimes  ufed  by  Longinus. 

POPE. 

I  caught  the  fire  from  the  idea  of  Corneille. 

O    3  Bo  I- 
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B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

He  has  bright  flafhes  ;  yet  I  think  that  hi 
bis  thunder  there  is  often  more  nolfe  than  j^r^* 
Don't  you  find  him  too  declamatory,  too  tur- 
gid, too  unnatural,  even  in  his  beft  tragedies  ? 

POPE. 

I  own  I  do — Yet  the  greatnefs  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  fentiments,  and  the  nervous 
vigour  of  his  fenfe,  atone^  in  my  opinion,  for 
all  his  faults.  But  let  me  now,  in  my  turn,  de- 
fire  your  opiniori  of  our  epick  poet,  Milton. 
B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

Longinus  perhaps  would  prefer  him  to  all 
other  writers  :  for  he  furpaffes  even  Homer 
in  xhtfubUme.  But  other  critieks,  who  re- 
quire variety,  and  agreeablenefs,  and  a  cor- 
ttd  regularity  of  thought  and  judgement,  in 
an  epick  poem,  who  can  endure  no  abfur- 
dities,  no  extravagant  fiftions,  would  place 
him  far  below  Virgil. 

POPE. 

His  genius  was  indeed  fo  vaft  and  fublime, 
that  his  poem  feems  beyond  the  limits  of 
criticifm  :  as  his  fubjeft  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  nature.  The  bright  and  exceffive  blaze 
of  poetical  fire,  which  fliines  in  fo  many 
parts  of  the  Paradlfe  Loji^  will  hardly  per- 
mit the  dazzled  eye  to  fee  its  faults. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U^ 

The  tafle  of  your  countrymen  is  mucli 
changed  fince  the  days  of  Charles  II,  when 
Dryden  was  thought  a  greater  poet  than 
Milton  ! 

POPE 
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POPE. 

The  politicks  of  Milton  at  that  time 
brought  his  poetry  into  difgrace :  for  it  is  a 
rule  with  the  Englifh  ;  they  fee  no  good  in 
a  man  whofe  politicks  they  diflike.  But,  as 
their  notions  of  government  are  apt  to  change, 
men  of  parts,  whom  they  have  flighted,  be- 
come their  favourite  authors ;  and  others, 
who  have  pofleft  their  warmeft  admiration, 
are  in  their  turn  under-valued.  This  revo- 
lution q{  favour  was  experienced  by  Drydeu 
as  well  as  Milton.  He  lived  to  fee  his 
writings,  together  w4th  his  politicks,  quite 
out  of  fafhion.  But  even  in  the  days  of  his 
higheft  profperity,  when  the  generality  of 
the  people  admired  his  Almanzor,  and 
thought  his  Indian  Emperor  the  perfeftion  of 
tragedy,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord 
Rochelter,  the  two  wittieft  noblemen  our 
country  has  produced,  attacked  his  fame, 
and  turned  the  rants  of  his  heroes,  the  jargon 
of  his  fpirits,  and  the  abfurdity  of  his  plots, 
intojuft  ridicule. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

You  have  made  him  good  amends,  by  the 
praife  you  have  given  him  ^ri  fome  of  yqur 
writings. 

POPE. 

I  owed  him  that  praife,  as  my  mafter  iu 
the  art  of  veriification.  Yet  I  fubicribe  to. 
the  cenfures  w^iich  have  been  pafled  by  other 
writers  on  many  of  his  works.  They  are 
good  criticks  ;  but  he  is  ftill  a  great  poet. 
Yo.u,  Sir,  I   am  fure,   muft  particularly  ad- 
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mire  him  as  an  excellent  fatirift.  His  Ahja- 
lorn  and  Achltopbel  is  a  mafter-piece  in  that 
way  of  writing;  and  his  Mac  Flecno  is, 
I  think,  inferior  to  it  in  nothing  but  the 
meannefs  of  the  fubjeft. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

Did  not  you  take  the  model  of  your 
DtmcJad  from  the  latter  of  thofe  very  inge- 
nious fatires  ? 

POPE. 

I  did — but  my  work  is  more  extenfive  than 
his,  arid  my  imagination  has  taken  in  it  a 
greater  fcope. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

Some  criticks  may  doubt  whether  the  length 
of  your  poem  were  fo  properly  fuited  to  th^ 
meannefs  of  the  fubjeft  as  the  brevity  of  his. 
Three  cantos  to  expofe  a  dunce  crowned  with 
laurel !  I  have  not  given  above  three  lines  to 
tbe  author  of  the  Pucelle. 

POPE. 

My  intention  was,  t:o  expofe,  not  one  author 
alone,  but  all  the  dulnefs  and  f^\!fe  tafte  of  the 
Engliih  nation  in  my  times.    Could  fuch  a  de- 
iign  be  contrafted  into  a  narrower  compafs  ?^ 
•  ^  o  I  L  E  A  u . 

We  will  not  difpute  on  this  point,  nor 
whether  the  hero  of  your  Dunciad  v/ere 
really 'a  dunce„  But  has  not  Dryden  been 
accufed  of  immorality  and  prophanenefs  iu 
lome  of  his  writings  ?  -      . 

POPE. 

He  has,  with  too  much  reafon  :  and  I  am 
forry  to  i^Ji  th^t  all  our  bed  comjck  writers 
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after  Shakefpear  and  Jonfon,  except  Addifon 
and  Steele,  are  as  liable  as  he  to  that  heavy 
charge.  Fletcher  is  fhocking.  Etheridge, 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Far- 
quhar,  haye  painted  the  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  thej  wrote,  with  a  mafterly 
hand  :  but  they  are  too  often  luch  manners, 
that  a  virtuous  man,  and  much  more  a 
virtuous  woman,  muft  be  greatly  offended  at 
the  representation. 

BO  I  L  E  A  U, 

In  thi?  refpeft,  our  ft  age  is  far  preferable 
to  yours.  It  is  a  fchool  of  morality.  Vice 
is  expoled  to  contempt  and  to  hatred.  No 
falle  colours  are  laid  on,  to  conceal  its  de- 
forrnity  ;  but  thofe  with  which  it  paints  itfelf 
are  there  taken  pfr. 

POPE. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  in  France  the 
Comtek  Mufe  fliould  be  the  grave  ft  lady  in  the 
jiation.  Of  late  fhe  is  io  grave^  that  one 
might  almoft  miftake  her  for  her  fifter  Mel- 
pomene. Moliere  made  her  indeed  a  good 
moral  philofopher;  but  then  (lie  philofo-r 
phized,  like  Democritus,  with  a  merry 
laughing  face.  Now  fhe  weeps  over  vice, 
inftead  of  (hewing  it  to  mankind,  as  I  think 
fne  generally  ought  to  do,  iu  ridiculous 
lights. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  li. 

Her  bufinefs  is  more  with  folly  than  with 
vice ;  and  when  fhe  attacks  the  latter,  it 
fliould  be  rather  with  ridicule  than  inveftive^ 

P  4  Bu| 
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But  fometimes  (he  may  be  allowed  to  raife 
her  voice,  and  change  her  ufual  fmile  into  a 
frovi^n  of  juft  indignation. 

POPE. 

I  hke  her  beft  when  Ifhe  fmiles.  But  did 
you  never  reprove  your  witty  friend  La  Fon- 
taine, for  the  vicious  levity  that  appears  in 
many  of  his  Tales  ?  He  was  as  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  debauching  the  Mufes^  as  any  of  our 
comick  poets. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

I  own  he  was  ;  and  bewail  the  proftitution 
of  his  genius,  as  I  fliould  that  of  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  country  gu-1.  He  was  all  nature, 
all  fimplicity!  yet  in  that  limphcity  there 
ivas  a  grace  and  unaffefted  vivacity,  with 
a  juftnefs  of  thought  and  ealy  elegance  of 
exprefiion,  that  can  hardly  be  found  in  any 
other  writer.  His  manner  is  quite  original,  ' 
and  peculiar  to  himfelf,  though  all  the  mattef 
of  his  wTitings  is  borrowed  from  others. 

POPE:. 

In  that  manner  he  has  been  imitated  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Prior. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

He  has,  very  fnccefs fully.  Some  of  Prior's 
tales  have  the  fpirit  of  JLa  Fontaine's,  witli 
more  judgement ;  but  not,  I  think,  with  fuch 
an  amiable  and  graceful  fimplicity. 

POPE. 

Prior's    harp    had    more   firings    than   La 
-    Fontaine's,      He  was  a  fine   poet   in    many 

different 
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different  ways :  La  Fontaine  but  in  one. 
And,  though  in  fome  of  his  tales  he  imitated 
that  author,  his  Ahua  was  an  original,  and 
of  lingular  beauty. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

There  is  a  writer  of  herotck  poet?y^  who 
lived  before  Milton,  and  whom  fome  of  your 
countrymen  place  in  the  higheft  clafs  of 
your  poets,  though  he  is  little  known  in 
France,  I  fee  him  fometimes  in  company 
with  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  oftener  with 
Taffo,  Arioflo,  and  Dante. 

POPE. 

I  underftand  you  mean  Spenfer.  There, 
is  a  force  and  beauty  in  fome  of  his  images 
and  defcriptions^  equal  to  any  in  thofe  writers 
vou  have  feen  him  converfe  with.  But  he 
had  not  the  art  of  properly  Jhading  his  pic- 
tures. He  brings  the  minute  and  difagreeable 
parts  too  much  into  fight ;  and  mingles  too 
frequently  vulgar  and  mean  ideas  with  noble 
and  fublime.  Had  he  chofen  a  fubjeft  proper 
for  epick  poetry^  he  feems  to  have  had  a  fuf- 
ficient  elevation  and  ftrength  in  his  genius  to 
make  him  a  great  epick  poet :  but  the  allegory, 
which  is  continued  throughout  the  whole 
work,  fatigues  the  mind,  and  cannot  interefl 
the  heart  ib  much  as  thofe  poems,  the  chief 
aftors  in  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  really 
exifted.  The  Syrens  and  Circe  in  the  Odyffey 
are  allegorical  perfons ;  but  Ulylles,  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  was  a  man  renowned  in  Greece, 

whicla 
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which  makes  the  account  of  his  adventures 
affedling  and  dehghtfui.  To  be  now  and 
then  in  Fairy- land,  among  imaginary  beings, 
is  a  pleafing  variety,  and  helps  to  diftinguifh 
the  poet  from  the  orator  or  hiftoiian  :  but  to 
be  alvyays  there,  is  irkfome. 

E  O  1  L  E  A  U. 

Is  not  Spenfer  hkewife  biameable,  for  con- 
founding the  Chriftian  with  the  Pagan 
theology,  in  fome  parts  of  his  poem  ? 

POPE. 

Yes ;  he  had  that  fault  in  common  with 
Dante,  with  Arioflo,  and  with  Camcens. 

B  O  I]L  E  A  U. 

Who  is  the  poet  that  arrived  foon  after 
you  in  Elylium,  whom  I  faw  Spenfer  lead  in 
and  prefent  to  Virgil,  as  the  author  of  a  poem 
lefembling  tlie  Georgicks  ?  On  his  head  was  a 
garland  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  flowers  that 
blow  in  each  feafon^  with  evergreens  inter? 
mixed. 

POPE. 

Your  defcription  points  put  Th.omfon,  He 
painted  nature  exaftly,  and  with  great  ftrength 
of  pencil.  His  imagination  was  rich,  exten- 
five,  and  fubhme  :  his  diftion  bold  and  glow- 
*  ing,  but  fornetimes  Gbfcure  arid  affedied.  Nor 
did  he  aj-ways  know  when  tcijiop,  or  what  to 
reject, 

B  q  I  L  E  AU. 

I  fliould  fuppole  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
upon  the  Greek  model:  for  he  is  often  acJr 
niitte.d  into  the  grove  of  Euripides. 

POPI^. 
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POPE. 

He  enjoys  that  diftinftion  both  as  a  /r^7- 
gedian  and  as  a  moralljl.  For,  not  only  in 
his  plays,  but  all  his  other  works,  there  is 
the  pureft  morality^  animated  by  piety ^  and 
rendered  more  touching  by  the  fine  and  deli- 
cate fentiments  of  a  moft  tender  znii  benevolent 
heart. 

B  01  LE  A  u, 

St,  Evremond  has  brought  me  acquainted 
with  Waller. — I  was  furprized  to  find  in  his 
writings  a  politenefs  and  gallantry  which  the 
French  fijppofe  to  be  appropriated  only  to 
theirs.  His  genjus  was  a  compofition,  which 
is  feldom  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fubllme  and 
the  agreeable.  In  his  comparifon  between 
himfelf  and  Apollo  as  the  lover  of  Daphne, 
and  in  that  between  Amoret  and  Sacharifla, 
there  is  a  finejfe  and  delicacy  of  wit,  which 
the  mof]:  elegant  of  our  writers  have  never 
exceeded.  Nor  had  Sarrazin  or  Voiture  the 
art  of  praifing  more  genteely  the  ladies  whom 
they  admired.  But  his  epiftle  to  Cromwell, 
and  his  poem  on  the  death  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  are  written  with  a  force  and  great- 
neis  of  manner,  which  give  him  a  rank  among 
the  poets  of  the  firfl  clafs. 

POPE, 

Mr.  Waller  was  unqueftionably  a  very  fine 
writer.     His  Mufe  was  as  well  qualified  as 
the  Graces  themfelves  to  drefs  out  a  Venus ; 
^nd  he  could  even  adorn  the  brows  of  a  con- 
queror. 
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queror  with  fragrant  and  beautiful  wreaths. 
But  he  had  fome  puerile  and  low  thoughts, 
which  unaccountably  mixed  with  the  elegant 
^nd  the  noble,  like  fchool-boys  or  mob  ad- 
mitted into  a  palace.  There  was  alfo  an  in- 
temperance  and  a  luxuriancy  In  his  wit,  which 
he  did  not  enough  reftrain.  He  wrote  little 
to  the  underftandine,  and  lefs  to  the  heart  ; 
but  he  frequently  delights  the  imagination, 
and  fometimes  ftrikes  it  with  fiafhes  of  the 
higheft  j^^//>;^^«— We  had  another  poet  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  Firft,  extremely  admired 
by  all  his  contemporaries;  in  whofe  works 
there  is  ftill  more  affeclation  of  wit,  a  greater 
redundancy  of  imagination,  a  worfe  tafte,  and 
lefs  judgement :  but  he  touched  the  heart 
more,  and  had  finer  feelings,  than  Waller. 
• — I  mean  Cowley, 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

I  have  been  often  folicited  to  admire  his 
writings  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Spratt.  He 
feems  to  me  a  great  wit,  and  a  very  amiable 
man,  but  not  a  good  poet. 

POPE. 

The  fpinf  of  poetry  is  ftrong  in  fome  of  his 
odes ;  but  in  the  art  of  poetry  he  is  always 
extremely  deficient. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

I  hear  that  of  late  his  reputation  Is  much 
lowered  in  the  opinion  of  the  Englifli.  Yet 
1  cannot  but  think  that,  if  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  fuperfiuities  of  his  wit  were  given  by 
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Apollo  to  fome  of  their  modern  bards,  who 
write  common-place  morals  in  very  fmooth 
Verle,  without  any  abfurdity,  but  without 
a  fingle  new  thought,  or  one  enlivening  fpark 
Df  imagination,  it  would  be  a  great  fcwour  to 
them,  and  do  them  more  fervice,  than  all  the 
rules  laid  down  in  my  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
yours  of  Griticifm. 

POPE. 

I  am  much  of  your  mind» — But  I  left 
in  England  fome  poets,  whom  you,  I  know^ 
will  admire,  not  only  for  the  harmdnv  and 
corredlnefs  of  ftyie,  but  the  ipirit  and  genius 
you  will  find  in  their  writings, 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

France  too  has  produced  fom.e  very  ex- 
cellent writers,  fmce  the  time  of  my  death, 
•—  Of  one  particularly  I  hear  wonders. 
Fame  to  him  is  as  kind  as  if  he  had  been  dead 
a  thoufand  years.  She  brings  his  praifes  to 
me  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  —  You  know 
I  fpeak  of  Voltaire. 

POPE. 

I  do  :  the  Englifh  nation  yields  to  none  in 
admiration  of  his  extenfive  genius.  Othei: 
writers  excell  in  fome  one  particular  branch 
of  wit  or  fcience;  but  when  the  king  of 
Pruffia  drew  Voltaire  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  he 
had  a  whole  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs  in  him 
alone. 

B  o  I  LE  A  u» 

That  prince  himfelf  has  fuch  talents  for 

poetry  as  no  other  monarch,  in  any  age  or 

6  country, 
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country,  has  ever  poflefled.  What  an  afto- 
nifliing  compafs  muft  there  be  in  his  mind, 
what  an  heroick  tranquilhty  and  firmnefs  in 
his  hearty  that  he  can  in  the  evening  compofe 
ah  ode  or  epiftle  in  the  moft  elegant  verfe, 
and  the  next  morning  fi^ht  a  battle  with  the 
conduct  of  Casfar  or  Guftavus  Adoiphus! 

POPE. 

I  envy  Voltaire  fo  noble  a  fubjed:  both  for 
his  verfe  and  his  profe.  But,  it  that  prince 
will  write  his  own  Commentaries^  he  will 
want  no  hiftorian.  I  hope  that,  in  writing 
them,  he  will  not  reftrain  his  pen,  as  Caslar 
has  done,  to  a  mere  account  of  his  wars;  but 
let  us  fee  the  politician,  and  the  benignant 
prote£lor  of  arts  and  faiences,  as  well  as  the 
warrior,  in  that  picture  of  himfelf.  Voltaire 
has  {hewn  us,  that  the  events  of  battles  and 
fieges  are  not  the  moft  interefting  parts  of 
good  hiftory ;  but  that  all  the  improvements 
and  embelliihments  of  human  fociety  ought 
to  be  carefully  and  particularly  recorded 
there. 

B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

The  progrefs  of  arts  and  knowledge,  and 
the  great  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
manners  of  mankind,  are  objefts  far  more 
worthy  of  a  reader's  attention  than  the  revo- 
lutions of  fortune.  And  it  is  chiefly  to  Vol- 
taire that  we  owe  this  inftru£i:ive  fpecies  of 
hiftory. 

POPE. 

He  has   not  only   been   the  father  of  it 

among^ 
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among  the  moderns,  but  has  carried  it  him- 
felf  to  its  utmoft  perfedlion. 
B  o  i  L  E  A  u. 

Is  he  not  too  univerfal?  Can  any  writef 
be  e^aei^  who  is  fo  comprehenfive  ? 

POPE. 

A  traveller  round  the  world  cannot  infped 
every  region  with  fuch  an  accurate  care,  as 
exadly  to  defcribe  each  iingle  part.  If  the 
outlines  be  well  marked,  and  the  obfervations 
on  the  principal  points  be  judicious,  it  is  ali 
that  can  be  required. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

I  would  however  advife  and  exhort  the 
French  and  Enghflh  youth,  to  take  a  fuller 
furvey  of  fome  particular  provinces  ^  and  to 
femernber,  that  although,  in  travels  of  this 
fort,  a  lively  imagination  is  a  very  agreeable 
Companion,  it  is  not  the  beft  guide.  To 
fpeak  without  a  metaphor,  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane,  requires  a 
critical  and  laborious  inveftigation.  The 
compofer  of  a  fett  of  lively  and  witty  remarks 
on  fafts  ill  examined,  or  incorredlly  delivered, 
is  not  an  hiftorian. 

POPE. 

We  cannot,  I  think,  deny  that  name  to 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Xllth, 
king  of  Sweden. 

BO  1  L  E  A  U. 

No,  certainly. — I  efteem  it  the  very  befi: 
hiflorv  that  this  age  has  produced.     As  full 

of 
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of  Ipirit  as  the  hero  whofe  aSions  it  relates, 
it  is  neverthelefs  raoft  exaft  in  all  matters  of 
importance.  The  ftyle  of  it  is  elegant,  per- 
fpicuous,  unafFefted ;  the  difpofition  and  me- 
thod are  excellent,  the  judgements  given  by 
the  writer  acute  and  juft. 

POPE. 

Are  you  not  pleafed  with  that  philofophical 
freedom  of  thought,  which  difcovers  itfelf  in 
ail  the  works  of  Voltaire,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  thofe  of  an  hiftorical  nature? 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

If  it  were  properly  regulated,  I  fhould 
reckon  it  among  their  higheft  perfedlionSi 
Superflition,  and  bigotry,  and  party  fpirit, 
are  as  great  enemies  to  the  truth  and  candour 
ofhiftory,  as  malice  or  adulation.  To  think 
freely,  is  therefore  a  mod  neceffary  quality 
in  a  perfedl  hiflorian.  But  all  liberty  has  its 
bounds  ;  which,  in  fome  of  his  writings, 
Voltaire,  I  fear,  has  not  obferved.  Would 
to  heaven  he  would  refledl,  while  it  is  yet  in 
his  power  to  correft  what  is  faulty,  that  alji 
his  works  will  outlive  .him ;  that  many 
nations  will  read  them ;  and  that  the  judge- 
ment pronounced  here  upon  the  writer  him- 
felf  will  be  according  to  the  fcope  and  ten- 
dency of  them,  and  to  the  extent  of  theif 
good  or  evil  effefts  en  the  great  fociety  of 
mankind ! 

POPE. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Europe,  if  fome 
Other  wits  of  your  country,  who  give  the  to?i 

to 
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to  this  age  in  all  polite  literature,  had  the 
fame  fcrious  thoughts  you  recommended  to 
Voltaire.  Witty  writings,  when  direded  to 
ferve  the  good  ends  of  virtue  and  religion,  are 
like  the  lights  hung  out  in  z.  pharos^  to  guide 
the  mariners  iafe  through  dangerous  feas : 
but  the  brightnefs  of  thofe  that  are  inipious 
or  immoral  fhines  only  to  betray,  and  to 
lead  men  to  deftruftion. 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 
Has  England  been  free  from  all  fedudions 
of  this  nature  ? 

POPE. 

No. — But  the  French  have  the  art  of  ren^ 
dering  vice  and  impiety  more  agreeable  than 
the  Englifh, 

B  o  I  L  E  A  u. 

I  am  not  very  proud  of  this  fuperiority  in 
the  talents  of  my  countrymen.  But,  as  lam 
told  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  is  now 
admired  in  France,  I  hope  it  will  foon  con- 
vince both  nations,  that  true  wijdom  is  virtue^ 
and  true  virtue  is  religioit, 

POPE. 

I  think  it  alfo  to  be  wiflied,  that  a  tafte 
for  the  frivolous  may  not  continue  too  pre- 
valent among  the  French.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  gathering:  flowers  at  the 
foot  of  Parnafius,  and  afcendlng  the  arduous 
heights  of  the  mountain.  The  palms  and 
laurels  grow  there;  and,  if  any  of  ypur 
^puntrymen  afpire  to  gain  therq,  they  mufl 

Vol.  II,  F  ilQ 
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no  longer  enervate  all  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  by  this  habit  of  trifling :  I  would  have 
them  be  perpetual  competitors  u^ith  the 
Englifh  in  manly  wit  and  fubftantial  learning. 
But  let  the  competition  be  friendly.  There 
is  nothing  which  fo  contracts  and  debafes  the 
mind  as  national  envy.  True  wit,  like  true 
virtue,  naturally  loves  its  own  image,  in 
whatever  place  it  is  found. 


DIA. 
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O  C  T  A  V I A — P  O  R  T  I  A— A  R  R  I  A. 
PORTIA. 

HO  W  has  it  happened,  06tavia,  that 
Arria  and  I,  who  have  a  higher  rank 
than  you  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  fhould 
have  a  lower  here  in  Elyiinm  ?  We  are  told, 
that  the  virtues  you  exerted,  as  a  wife,  were 
greater  than  ours.  Be  fo  good  as  to  explain 
to  us  what  were  thofe  virtues.  It  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  place,  that  one  can  bear  fu- 
periority  without  mortification.  The  jealouly 
of  precedence  died  with  the  reft  of  our 
mortal  frailties.  Tell  us  then  your  own 
ftory.  We  will  fit  down  under  the  fliade 
of  this  myrtle  grove,  and  liften  to  it  with 
pleafure. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  A« 

Noble  ladies,  the  glory  of  our  fex  and  of 
Rome,  I  will  not  refufe  to  comply  with  your 
deiire,  though  it  recalls  to  my  mind  fome 
fcenes  which  my  heart  would  wifh  to  forget. 
There  can  be  only  one  realbn  why  Muios 
fliould  have  given  to  my  conjugal  virtues  a 
preference  above  yours ;  which  is,  that  the 
trial  ailigned  to  them  was  harden 

Pa  A  R  R  X  A. 
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A  R  R  I  A. 

How !  madam ;  harder  than  to  die  for  your 
hufband  !    We  died  for  ours, 
o  c  T  A  V  I  A. 
'  You   did,    for  hufbands  who   loved  you, 
and  were  the  moft  virtuous  men  qf  the  age^ 
they  lived  in  \    who  trufted  you  with  their 
lives,  their  fame,  their  honour.     To  outlive 
fuch  hufbands  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  harder 
effort  of  virtue,  than  to  die  for  them^  or  zvith 
ihem.      But  Mark  Antony,    to    whom    my 
brother  OSavius,  for   reafons  of  ftate,  gave 
my  hand,  was  indifferent  ro  me,  and  loved 
another.     Yet   he    has  told  tne   himlelf,    I 
was  handfomer  than  his  miftrefs  Cleopatra. 
Younger  I  certainly  was  ;  and  to  men  that  is 
generally  a  charm  fufFicient  to  turn  the  fcale 
HI  one's  favour^     I  had^  been  loved  by  Mar- 
ccUus.      Antony  faid,  be  loved   me,    wheq 
he  pledged  to  me  his  faith.     Perhaps  he  did 
for  a  time :    a  new  handfome  woman  might, 
from    his    natnral    inconilancy,    make    hincj 
forget  an  old  attachment.     He  was  but  too 
amiable. — His  very  vices  had  charms  beyonc} 
other    mens   virtues.      Such   vivacity !    fuch 
fire  !  fuch  a  towering  pride  !  He  feemed  made 
by  nature  to  command ;  to  govern  the  world  \ 
to  govern  it  with  fuch  eafe,  that  the  bufinefs 
of  It  did  not  rob  him  of  an  hour  of  plealurej 
Ncverthelefs,  while  his  inclination   for   me 
continued,    this  haughty   lord   of  mankiud^^ 
who  could   hardly  bring   his  high  fpirit  tq 

treat 
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treat  my  brother,  his  partner  in  empire, 
with  the  neceffary  refpedl:,  was  to  me  as 
fubmiffive,  as  obedient  to  every  wifh  of  mjr 
heart,  as  the  humbleft  lover  that  ever  fighed 
in  the  vales  of  Arcadia.  Thus  he  feduced 
my  afFe£lion  from  the  manes  of  Marcellus, 
and  fixed  it  on  himfelf.  He  fixed  it,  ladies, 
(I  own  it  with  fbme  confuiion)  more  fondly 
than  it  had  ever  been  fixed  on  Marcellus. 
And  when  he  had  done  fo,  he  fcdrned  me, 
he  fdrfook  me,  he  returned  to  Cleopatra. 
Think  who  I  was  :— the  lifter  of  C^far,  fa- 
crificed  to  a  vile  Egyptian  queen,  the  harlot 
of  Julius^  fhe  difgrace  of  her  fex  !  Every 
outrage  was  added,  that  could  incenfe  me 
ftill  more.  He  gave  her,  at  fundry  cimes^ 
as  publick  marks  of  his  love,  many  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  Rome  in   the  Eaft,      He  ^^^^V,^ 

*  t3rcli  sLir" 

read  her  love-letters  openly,  in  his  tribunal  of  Amony! 
itfelf ;    even  while  he  was  hearing  and  judg- 
ing the  caufes  of  kings.     Nay  he  -left  his 
tribunal,  and  one  of  the  befl  Roman  orators 
pleading  before  him,  to  follow  her  litter,  in 
which  ihe  happened  to  be  pafling  by  at  that 
time*     But,  vv^iat  was  m.ore  grievous  to  m^ 
than  all  thefe  demonftrations  of  his  extrava- 
gant pafTion  for  that  influnous  woman,  he^'^'^^.^^^* 
had  the  allurance,  m  a  letter  to  mv  brother^  Aueufto 
to  call  her  his  wife.     Which  of  you,  ladies^       '"^' 
could    have  patiently  borne  tliis  treatment  ? 

■   P    3  -AKRIA,. 
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A  R  R  I  A. 

Not  I,  madam,  in  truth.  Had  I  been  in. 
your  place,  the  dagger  with  which  I  pierced 
my  own  bofom,  to  Ihew  my  dear  P^tus  ho'tv 
eafy  it  was  to  die — that  dagger  ihould  I  have 
plunged  into  Antony's  heart,  if  piety  to  the 
gods,  and  a  due  reipe£l  to  the  purity  of  my 
own  foul,  had  not  flopped  my  hand.  But^ 
I  verily  beheve,  I  fliould  have  killed  myfelf ; 
nor,  as  I  did,  out  of  affeftion  to  my  hufband, 
but  out  of  (hame  and  indignation  at  the 
wrongs  I  endured. 

PORTIA. 

I  muft  own,  Odavia,  that  to  bear  fuch 
uiage,    was    harder    to    a    woman   than   to 

fw allow  fire. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  A. 

faTch'sLife  ^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^'  madam,  without  even  a 
of Amoiiy.  complaint  which  could  hurt  or  offend  my 
hulhand.  Nay,  more ;  at  his  return  from 
his  Parthian  expedition,  which  his  impa- 
tience to  bear  a  long  abfence  from  Cleopatra 
had  made  unfortunate  and  inglorious,  I  went 
to  meet  him  in  Syria,  and  carried  with  me 
rich  prefents  of  cloaths  and  money  for  his 
troops,  a  great  number  of  horfeg,  and  two 
thoufand  chofen  foldiers  equipped  and  armed 
like  my  brother's  praetorian  bands.  He  fent  to 
flop  me  at  Athens,  becaufe  his  miftrefs  was  then 
w'th  him.  I  obeyed  his  orders  :  but  I  wrote 
to  him,  by  one  of  his  moft  faithful  friends, 
a  letter  full  of  refignation,  and  fuch  a  ten- 
"  I  ^     '  dernefs 
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dernefs  for  him  as   I  imagined  might  havs 
power  to  touch  his  heart.     My  envoy  ferved 
me  fo  well,    he  fet  my  fidelity  in  fo  fair  a 
light,  and  gave  fuch  reafons  to  Antony  why 
he  ought  to  fee  and  receive  me  with  kind* 
nefs,  that  Cleopatra  was  alarmed.     All  her 
arts  were  employed,    to  prevent  him  from 
feeing   me,    and    to   draw   him    again    into 
^gypt.- — Thofe  arts  prevailed.     He  fent  me  Plutarch, 
back  into  Italy,  and  gave  himfelf  up  more^  ^  ^^^^* 
abfolutely  than  ever  to  the  witchcraft  of  that 
Circe,     He  added  Africa  to  the  ftates  he  had 
beftowed  on  her  before  ;  and  declared  Ciefario, 
her  fpurious  fon  by  Julius  Casfar,  heir  to  all 
her    dominions,    except  Phoenicia   and    Ci* 
licia,  which,  with  the  Upper  Syria,  he  gave 
to  Ptolemy,  his  fecond  fon  by  her ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  declared  his  eldeft  fon  by  her,  whom 
he  had  efpoufed   to  the  princefs  of  Media, 
heir  to  that  kingdom,  and  king  of  Armenia, 
nay,    and   of    the  whole   Parthian   empire^ 
which  he  meaned  to  conquer  for  him.     The 
children  I  had  brought  him  he  entirely  r^g* 
lefted,  as  if  they  had  been  baftards* — I  wept. 
I  lamented  the  wretched  captivity  he  was 
in;  —  but    I  never    reproached   him.      My 
brother,  exafperated  at  fo  many  indignities, 
commanded    me   to  quit  the  houfe  of  my 
hufband  at  Rome,  and  come  into  hi§. — I  re^- 
fufed  to  obey  him. — I  remained  in  Antony's 
houfe.     I  perfifted  to  take  care  of  his  children 
by  Fulvia,  the  fame  tender  care  as   of  my 
own.     I  gave  my  protedion  to  all  his  friends 

P  4  at 
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at  Rome.  t  implored  my  brother  not  to 
make  my  jealoufy  or  my  wrongs  the  caufe 
of  a  civil  v/ar.  But  the  injuries  done  to 
Rome  by  Antony's  condud  could  not  poffibly 
be  forgiven.  When  he  found  he  ihould 
draw  the  Roman  arms  on  himfelf,  he  fent 
orders  to  me  to  leave  his  houfe.  I  did  fo ; 
but  carried  with  me  all  his  children  by 
Fulvia,  except  Antyllus,  the  eldeft,  who 
was  then  with  him  in  Egypt.  After  his 
death  and  Cleopatra's,  I  took  her  children  by 
him,  and  bred  them  up  with  my  own. 

A  R  R  I  A, 

Is  it  poffible,  madam?  the  children  of 
Cleopatra  ? 

O  0  3*  A  V  I  A. 

Yes,  the  children  of  my  rival.  I  married 
her  datighter  to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
the  moft  accomplifhed  and  the  handfomeft 
prince^  in  the;  world. 

A  R  R  I  A. 

Tell  me,  Odavia,  did  not  your  pride  and 
referitment  entirely  cure  you  of  your  paffion 
for  Antony,  as  foon  as  you  favv  him  go  back 
to  Cfeopatra  ?  and  v/as  not  your  whole  con- 
duft  afterward  the  tfftO.  of  cool  reaibn, 
undifturbed  by  the  agitations  of  jealous  and 
tortured  love  ? 

O  C  T  A  V  r  A. 
You  probe  my  heart  very  deeply.     That 
I   had  fom6  help  from  refentment  and  the 
natural  pride  of  my  fex,  I  will  not  deny. 

But 
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But  I  was  not  become  ind'iferent  to  ray 
hufband.  I  loved  the  Antony  who  had  been 
my  lover,  more  than  I  was  angry  with  the 
Antony  who  forfook  me  and  loved  another 
woman.  Had  he  left  Cleopatra,  and  re- 
turned to  me  again  with  all  his  former 
afFedtion,  I  really  believe  I  fhould  have  loved 
him  as  well  as  before. 

A  R  R  I  A. 
If  the  merit  of  a  wife  be  to  be  meafured  by 
her  fuffe rings,  your  heart  was  unqueftionably 
the  moft  perfed:  model  of  conjugal  virtue. 
The  wound  I  gave  mine  was  but  a  fcratch 
in  comparifon  to  many  you  felt.  Yet  I 
don't  know  whether  it  would  be  any  benefit 
to  the  world,  that  there  fhould  be  in  it  many 
Odavias.  Too  good  fubjevfs  are  apt  to  make 
had  kmgs, 

PORTIA. 

True,  Arria;  the  wives  of  Brutus  and 
Cecinna  P^^etus  may  be  allowed  to  have 
ipirits  a  little  rebellious.  Oclavia  was  edu- 
cated in  the  court  of  her  brother.  Subjeclioii 
and  patience  were  much  better  taught  there. 
than  in  our  houfes,  where  the  Roman  liberty 
made  its  laft  abode  :  and  though  I  will  not 
difpute  the  judgement  of  Mmos,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  affedtion  of  a  wife 
to  her  huiband  is  more  or  lefs  refpedtable 
in  proportion  to  the  charafter  of  tliat  huf- 
"band#  If  I  could  have  had  for  Antony 
^  2  the 
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the   fame    friendfhip   as    I   had  for  Brutus, 
I   ihould  have  defpifed  myfelf. 
o  c  T  A  V  I  A. 

My  fondnefs  for  Antony  was  ill  placed ; 
but  my  perfeverance  in  the  perfo nuance  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  wife,  notwithftanding 
his  ill  ufage,  a  perfeverance  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  very  excefs  of  my  love,  ap- 
peared to  Minos  the  higheft  and  moft  me- 
ritorious effort  of  female  refolution,  againft 
the  fedudlions  of  the  moft  dangerous  enem^ 
to  our  virtue,  offended  pride. 


D  I  A^ 
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Louise  de  Colioni,  Princefs  of  Orange, 

Frances  Walsingham,  Count^fs  of  EiTes 
and  of  Clanrickard;  before,  Lady  Sidney* 

PRINCESS     OF    ORANGE. 

/^U  R  deflinies,  madam,  had  a  great  and  fur- 
^^  prizing  conformity.     I  was  the  daughter 
of  admiral  Coh'gni,   you   of  fecretary  Wal- 
lingham;    two   perfoiis   who  were  the  moft 
confummate  ftatefmen  and  ableft  fupports  of 
the  Proteftant  rehgion,    in  France    and   in 
England.       I  was    married  to  Tehgni,    the 
fineft  gentleman  of  our  party,  the  moft  adr 
mired   for  his   valour,    hi^  virtue,    and  his 
learning ;    you    to    Sir   Philip   Sidney,    who 
enjoyed  the   fame  pre-eminence  among  tlie 
Engiifli.     Both  thefe  huftaiids  were  cut  off, 
in   the  flower  of  their  youth  and  of  glory, 
by  violent  deaths:  and  we  bothmarried  again 
with    ftill    greater   men  ;     I    with    William  See  Du 
Pxince  of  Orange,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  M^^oirc* 
commonwealth  ;   you  with  Devereux  earl  of  ^^^  ^oi- 
Eflex,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  p^.^i^ ',  tp 
whole  Enfflifh  nation.     But,  alas!    to  com- P;^9o,and 

1  1  r        1  1  r  r  y        \    r         BiograBlJta 

pleat  the  relemblance  or  our  fates,  we  both  law  Bntanujcsi 
thofe  fecond  hulbands,  who  had  raifed  us  fo^^^*- 

high, 
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high,  deftroyed  in  the  full  meridian  of  theii* 
glory  and  greatnefs ;  mine  by  the  piftol  of 
an  aflaffin;  yours  fcill  more  unhappily,  by 
the  axe,  as  a  traitor. 

C.     OF    CLANRICKARD. 

There  was  indeed  in  fome  principal  events 
of  our  lives '  the  conformity  you  obferve. 
But  your  deftiny,  though  it  raifed  you  higher 
than  me,  was  more  unhappy  than  mine* 
For  my  father  lived  honourably,  and  died  in 
peace  ;  yours  w^as  afl'aflinated  in  his  old  age. 
How,  madam,  did  you  fupport  or  recover 
your  ipirits  under  fo  many  misfortunes  ? 

PRINCESS    OF    ORANGE. 

The  prince  of  Orauge  left  an  infant  fon 
to  my  care.  The  educating  of  him  to  be 
worthy  of  fo  illuftrious  a  father,  to  be  the* 
heir  of  his  virtue  as  well  as  of  his  greatnefs, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
which  I  interefted  myfelf  for  his  fiike,  fo 
filled  my  mind,  that  they  in  fome  meafure 
took  from  me  the  fenfe  of  my  grief;  which 
nothing  but  iuch  a  great  and  important  fcene 
of  bufiuefs,  fuch  a  neceflary  talk  of  private 
and  publick"  duty,  could  have  ever  relieved. 
But  let  me  enquire  in  my  turn  ;  how  did 
your  heart  find  a  balm,  to  alleviate  the 
angulfli  of  the  wounds  it  had  fuffered?  what 
employed  your  widowed  hours  after  the  death 
of  yoiir  Eliex  ? 

"c.     OF    CLANRICKARD. 

Madam,  I  did  not  long  continue  a  widow: 
I  married  again. 

t»RINCESS 
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PRINCESS    OF    ORANGE. 

Married  again !  With  what  prince,  what 
k'Jng,  did  you  marry  ?  The  widow  of  Sir 
Phihp  Sidney  and  of  my  lord  Effex  could 
pot  defcend  from  them  to  a  fubjefl:  of  lefs 
illuftrious  fame ;  and  where  could  you  find 
pne  that  was  comparable  to  either  ? 

9.    OFCLANRICKARD. 

I  did  not  feek  for  one,  madam ;  the  he- 
^  roifm  of  the  former,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  latter,  had  made  me  very  unhappy.  I 
delired  a  quiet  hfe  and  the  joys  of  wedded 
love,  with  an  agreeable,  virtuous,  well-born, 
unambitious,  unenterprizing  hufband.  All 
^this  I  found  in  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  :  and, 
believe  me,  madam,  1  enjoyed  more  folid 
felicity  in  Ireland  with  him,  than  I  ever  had 
poflefied  with  my  two  former  hulbands,  ia 
the  pride  of  thpir  glory,  when  England  and 
all  Europe  refounded  with  their  praife. 

PRINCESS     OF    ORANGE, 

Can  it  be  poffible,  that  the  daughter  of 
Walfingham,  and  the  wife  of  Sidney  and 
Effex,  ihould  have  fcntiments  fo  inferior  to 
ibe  minds  from  which  (he  fprang,  and  to 
which  (he  was  matched  !  Believe  me,  madam, 
fhere  was  no  hour  of  the  many  years  I  lived 
after  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
which  I  would-  have  exchanged  the  pride 
and  joy  I  continually  had,  in  hearing  his 
praiie,  and  feeing  the  monuments  of  his 
glory  in  the  free  commonwealth  his  wifdoni 
had   founded^    for    any   qther   delights   the 

world 
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world  could  give.  The  cares  that  I  (hared 
with  hiiTi  while  he  remained  upon  earth 
were  a  happinefs  to  my  mind,  becaufe  they 
exalted  Its  powers.  The  remembrance  of 
them  was  dear  to  me  after  1  had  loft  him. 
I  thought,  his  great  foul,  though  retr^ioved  to 
a  higher  fphere,  w^ould  look  down  upon 
mine  with  fome  tendernefs  of  afTeftion,  as  :ts 
fellow-labourer  in  the  heroick  and  divine  w«  rk 
of  delivering  and  freeing  his  country..  But 
to  be  divorced  from  that  foul !  to  be  no 
longer  his  wife !  to  be  the  coofort  of  an 
inferior,  inglorious  hufband !  I  would  much 
rather  have  died  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  that 
my  heart  fhould  one  moment  have  conceived 
fuch  a  thought. 

C.    OF    C  L  A  N  R  I  C  K  A  R  Ds 

Your  highnefs  muft  not  iudg-e  of  all 
hearts  by  your  own.  The  ruling  pafiion  of 
that  was  apparently  ambition.  Mj  inclina- 
tions were  not  io  noble  as  yours,  but  better 
lliited,  perhaps,  to  the  nature  of  woman.  I 
loved  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  loved  the  earl  of 
Eiiex,  rather  as  amiable  men  than  as  heroes 
and  ftatefmen.  They  were  fo  taken  up  with 
their  wars  and  ftate-affairs,  that  my  tender- 
nefs for  them  was  too  often  neglected.  The 
earl  of  Clanrickard  was  conftantly  and 
wholly  mine.  He  was  brave ;  but  had  not 
ihTitJpirit  of  chivalry^  with  which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  abfolutely  poflefled.  He  had,  in 
ahigfh  desrree,  the  efteem  of  Elizabeth,  but 
did  not  afpire  to  her  love  j    nor  did  he  wiih 

to 
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to  be  the  rival  of  Carr  or  of  Vllliers  in  the 
afFedion  of  James.  Such,  madam,  was  the 
man  on  whom  my  laft  choice  beftowed  my 
hand,  and  whofe  kindnefs  compenfated  for 
all  my  misfortunes !  Providence  has  affigned 
to  different  tempers  different  comforts.  To 
you  it  gave  the  education  of  a  prince,  the 
government  of  a  ftate,  the  pride  of  being 
called  the  wife  of  a  hero ;  to  me  a  good  living 
hujbandj  quiet,  opulence,  nobility,  and  a  fair 
reputation,  though  not  in  a  degree  fo  exalted 
as  yours.  If  our  whole  fex  were  to  chufc 
between  your  confolations  and  mine,  your 
highnefs,  I  think,  would  find  very  few  of 
your  tafte.  But  I  refpeft  the  fublimity  of 
your  ideas.  Now  that  we  have  no  bodies, 
they  appear  lefs  unnatural  than  I  fliould  have 
thought  them  in  the  other  world. 

PRINCESS    OF    ORANGE. 

Adieu,  madam  ;  our  fouls  are  of  a  different 
order,  and  were  not  made  to  fympathize  or 
converfe  with  each  other. 
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DIALOGUE    XVII. 

Marcus  Brutus  — Pomponius  Atticus, 

BRUTUS. 

WELL,  Atticus,  I  find  that,  notwith- 
{landing,  your  friendfliip  for  Cicero 
and  for  me,  you  furvived  us  both  many  years, 
with  the  fame  chearful  fpirit  you  had  always 
poflefled,  and,  by  prudently  wedding  your 
daughter  to  Agrippa,  fecured  the  fiivour  of 
Oclavius  Caefar,  and  even  contracted  a  clofe 
alliance  with  him  by  your  grand-daughter's 
paarriage  with  Tiberius  Nero. 

ATTICUS. 

You  know,  Brutus,  my  philofophy  was 
the  Epicurean.  I  loved  my  friends,  and  I 
ferved  them  in  their  wants  and  diftrefles  with' 
great  generofity ;  but  I  did  not  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  die  when  they  died»  or  not  to  make 
pthers  a3  Qccafions  ihouid  oifer. 

BRUTUS. 

You  did,  I  acknQvvledge,y^ri;^your  friends, 
as  far  as  you  could,  without  bringing  yourfelf, 
on  thcii-  account,  into  any  great  danger  or 
difturbance  of  mind  :  but  that  you  loved 
them,  I  much  doubt.  If  you  loved  Cicero, 
how  could  you  love  Antony  ?  if  you  loved 
mc^  how  could  you  love  Oftavius  ?    if  you 

lpve4 
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loved  Oftavius,  how  could  you  avoid  taking 
part  againft  Antony  in  their  laft  civil  war? 
AfFeftion  cannot  be  To  ftrangely  divided,  and 
with  fo  miich  equality,-  among  men  of  fucH 
oppofite  characters,  and  who  were  fuch  irre- 
Cohcileable  enemies  to  each  other; 
A  T  T  I  C  u  s. 

From  my  earlieft  youth  I  pofiefled  the 
fingular  talent  of  ingratiating  myfelf  with 
the  heads  of  different  parties^  and  yet  not  en- 
gaging with  any  of  them  fo  far  as  to  diflurb 
my  own  quiet.  My  family  was  connected 
with  the  Marian  party  ;  and,  though  I  retired 
to  Athens,  that  I  might  not  be  unwillingly 
involved  in  the  troubles  which  that  turbulent 
fadlion  had  begun  to  excite,  yet,  when 
young  Marius  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the 
fenate,  I  fent  him  a  fum  of  money,  to  fup- 
port  him  in  his  exile.  Nor  did  this  hinder 
me  from  rtiy  making  my  court  fo  well  to 
Sylla,  upon  his  coming  to  Athens,  that  I 
obtaiined  from  him  the  highfeft  marks  of  his 
favour,  Neverthelefs,  when  he  prefled  me  Vide 
to  go  with  him  to  Rome,  I  declined  iti^*J^^f'j^ 
being  as  unwilling  to  fight  for  him  againft  Vita  Atr 
the  Marian  party,  as  for  them  againft  him.'^"' 
He  admired  my  condufb ;  and,  at  his  de- 
parture from  Athens,  ordered  all  the  prefents 
made  to  him  during  his  abode  in  that  city 
to  be  carried  to  me.  I  remind  you  of  this^ 
Only  to  (hew  that  moderation  in  a:ll  conten- 
tions of  this  kind  had  been  always  my  prin- 
ciple;    and  that  in  the  inftances  you  men- 
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tioned  I  did.  not  a£l  from  any  levity  or  in- 
Gonftancy  in  my  nature,  but  from  a  regular 
confiil:efit  plan  of  conduft,  which  my  reafon 
convinced  me  was  the  wifeft  I  could  follow. 

BRUTUS. 

I  remember  indeed  that  you  obferved  the 
fame  neutrality  between  Pompey  and  Julius 
Ca^far. 

AT  T  I  cu  s. 

I  did  fo — and,  that  T might  be  able  to  do 
it  with  dignity,  and  without  the  reproach  of 
ingratitude,  i  never  w^ould  accept  any.  office 
or  honour  from  either  of  thofe  great  men  ; 
nor  from  Cicero,  though  my  lifter  had  mar- 
ried his  brother  5  nor  from  you,  Marcus  Bru- 
tus, whofe  friendfliip  I  thought  the  greateft 
honour  of  my  life. 

BRUTUS. 

Are  there  no  obligations  to  a  good  heart, 
Pomponius,  but  honours  and  offices  ?  or 
could  you,  by  refufmg  to  encumber  your- 
felf  with  thele,  dliiblve  all  other  ties  ?  But, 
fetting  aiideany  confiderations  of  private  af- 
feftion  or  efteemj  how  were  you  able  to  re- 
concile yoiir  condu6l  with  that  which  is  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  heart  of  every  virtuous 
man,  and  more  efpecially  a  virtuous  Roman, 
the  love  of  the  publlck.? 

A  T  T  I  c  u  s. 

The  times  I  lived  in  were  fo  bad,  and  the. 
conflict  of  parties  had  io  little  to  do  in  reality, 
with  the  love  of  the  publicky  that  1  thought  my- 
virtue  m.uch  faier  and  purer  by-  avoiding,., 
than  mixing  in  the  fray,  b  r  u- 
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BRUTUS. 

Poffibly,  in    the   difpute   between  Marliis' 
and  Sylla,  and  even  in  that  between  Pompey 
and  C^far,  a  virtuous  man  might  fee  fo  m.ucii 
to    blame    on    both   fides,  and    fo    much   to" 
fear,  whichever  facHon  ihouid  overcome  the 
other,     as   to   be  juftified  in    not    engaging 
with  either.     But  let  me  fay,  without  vaaity, 
in  the  war  which  I  waged   againft  i\ntony 
and  Odlavius,  you    could    have    nothing    to 
blame  :  for  I  knovy   you  approved   the  prin-' 
ciple  upon  which  I  killed  Julius  Ci;^far.     Nor 
would  you  have  had  any  thing  to  fear  if  our 
arms  had  fucceeded ;  for  you  knew  that  my* 
intentions  were  upright  and  pure;^  nor  was  it' 
doubtful  that  Caffius  was  as  much  detenriijed 
as  I  to  re  (lore  the  Republick.    How  could  you" 
then,  with  any  fenfe  of  virtue  in  your  heart, 
maintain  an  indifference   and  neutrality  be- 
tvveen  the  deliverers  and  the  tyrants  oi  your 
country  ? 

A  T  T  I  c  u  s. 

My  anfwer  to  this  will  neceflarily  require" 
explanations,  which  my  refpefl:  to  the  manes 
of  Brutus  makes  me  wifh  to  avoid. 

BRUTUS. 

In  the  other  world,  I  loved  truth,  and  was 
defirous  that  all  might  fpeak  it  with  freedom  : 
but  here,  even  the  tender  ears  of  a  tyrant  are 
compelled  to  endure  it.  If  I  committed  any 
faults,  or  erred  in  my  judgement,  the  cala- 
mities I  have  fuffe red  are  a  punilhment  for  it. 

2  Teil 
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Tell  me  then  truly,  and  without  fear  of  of- 
fending, what  you  think  were  my  failings. 
AT  T  I  c  u  s. 
You  faid  thot  the  principle  upon  which 
you  killed  Julius  Caeiar  had  my  approbation. 
This  I  do  not  deny  :— but  did  I  ever  declare, 
or  give  you  reafan  to  believe,  that  I  thought 
it  a  prudent  or  well-timed  aft?  I  had  quite 
other  thoughts.  Nothing  ever  feemed  to 
me  worfe  judged  or  worfe  timed:  and  thefe, 
Brutus,  were  my  reafons.  Caefar  was  juft. 
fitting  out  to  make  war  on  the  Parthians. 
This  was  an  enterprize  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty, and  no  little  danger.  But  this  un- 
bounded amb.tion,  and  that  reftlefs  fpirit, 
which  never  would  fuffer  him  to  take  any 
V.  "Piu-  repofe,  did  not  intend  to  flop  there.  You 
vitn  Jul.  know  very  well  (for  he  hid  nothing  from 
you)  that  he  had  formed  a  vaft  plan,  of 
marching,  after  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
Parthian  empire,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Caf- 
pian  lea  and  the  fides  of  Mount  Caucafus, 
into  Scythia,  in  order  to  fubdue  all  the  coun- 
tries that  border  on  Germany,  and  Ger- 
many itfelf;  whence  he  propofed  to  return 
to  Rome  by  Gaul.  Corifider  now,  I  befeech 
you,  how  much  time  the  execution  of  this 
projeft  required;  In  fome  of  his  battles  with 
fb  many  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  the 
braveft  of  all  the  Barbarians,  he  might  have 
been  flain  :  but,  if  he  had  not,  difeafe,  or  age 
itfelf,  might  have  ended  his  life,  before  he 
could  have  compleated  fuch  an  immenfe  un- 
dertaking. 
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dertaking-  He  was,  when  you  killed  him,  in 
his  fifty-iixth  year,  and  of  an  infirm  confti- 
tution.  Except  his  baftard  by  Cleopatra,  he 
had  no  fon :  nor  was  his  power  fo  abfolute^ 
or  fo  quietly  fettled,  that  he  could  have  a 
thought  of  bequeathing  the  empire,  like  a 
private  inheritance,  to  his  lifter's  grandfon, 
06lavius,  While  he  was  abfcnt,  there  was 
no  reafon  to  fear  any  violence,  or  mal-ad- 
miniftration,  in  Italy,  or  in  Rome.  Cicero 
would  have  had  the  chief  authority  in  the 
fenate.  The  pra^torfhip  of  the  city  had  been 
conferred  upon  you  by  the  favour  of  Csefar  ; 
and  your  known  credit  with  him,  added  to  the 
high  reputation  of  your  virtues  and  abilities, 
gave  you  a  weight  in  all  bufinefs,  which 
none  of  his  party  left  behind  him  in  Italy" 
would  have  been  able  to  oppofe.  What  a 
fair  profpeft  was  here  of  good  order,  peace, 
and  liberty,  at  home;  while  abroad  th& 
Roman  name  would  have  been  rendered  more 
glorious,  the  difgrace  of  Craffus  revenged, 
and  the  empire  extended  beyond  the  utmoft 
ambition  of  our  forefathers,  by  the  greateft 
general  that  ever  led  the  armies  of  Rome,  or, 
perhaps,  of  any  other  nation !  What  did  it 
Sgnify,  whether,  in  Afia  and  among  the  Bar- 
barians, that  general  bore  the  name  of  king, 
or  diOator?  Nothing  could  be  more  puerile  in 
you  and  your  friends,  than  to  ftart  fo  n^uch 
at  the  propofition  of  his  taking  that  name  in 
Italy  itfelf,  when  you  had  fufFered  him  to 
^njoy  all  the  power  of  royalty,  and  much 
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more  than  any  king  of  Rome  had  ppffeffed, 
from  Romulus  down  to  Tarquin. 

BRUTUS. 

We  confldered  that  name  as  the  laft  infult 
offered  to  our  liberty  and  our  laws.  It  was 
an  enfign  of  tyranny,  hung  out  with  a  vain 
and  arrogant  purpofe  of  rendering  the  fervi- 
tude  of  Rome  more  apparent.  We  therefore 
determined  to  puniih  the  tyrant,  and  reftore 
our  country  to  freedom. 

A  T  T  I  C  U  S. 

You  punlilied  the  tyrant ;  but  you  did  not 
reftore  your  country  to  freedom.  By  fparing 
Antony,  againft  the  opinion  of  Cafiius,  you 
fuffered  the  tyranny  to  remain.  He  was 
conful,  and,  from  the  moment  that  C^far 
was  dead,  the  chief  power  of  the  ftate  was 
in  his  hands.  The  foldiers  adored  him,  for 
his  liberality,  valour,  and  military  franknefs. 
His  eloquence  was  more  perfuafive  from  ap- 
pearing unftudied.  The  nobility  of  his  houle, 
which  defcended  from  Hercules,  would  na- 
turally inflame  his  heart  with  ambition.  The 
whole  courfe  of  his  life  had  evidently  (hewn, 
that  his  thoughts  were  high  and  afpiring, 
and  that  he  had  little  refped  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  He  had  been  the  fecond 
man  in  Caefar's  party:  by  faving  him,  you 
gave  a  new  head  to  that  party,  w^hich  could 
no  longer  fubfift  without  your  ruin.  Many, 
who  would  have  wifhed  the  reftoration  of 
liberty  if  Casfar  had  died  a  natural  death, 
were  fo  lacenfed  at  his  murder,  that,  meerly 

for 
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for  the  fake  of  punifhing  that^  they  were 
willing  to  confer  all  power  upon  Antony, 
and  make  him  abfolute  mafter  of  the  repub- 
lick.  This  was  particularly  true  with  refpect' 
to  the  veterans  who  had  ferved  under  C«^rar : 
and  he  faw  it  fo  plainly,  that  he  prefently 
availed  hrmfelf  of  their  difpofitions.  You 
and  Caffius  were  obliged  to  fly  out  of  Italy  ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
fame  part,  could  find  no  expedient  to  fave 
himfelf  and  the  fenate,  but  the  wretched  one 
of  fupporting  and  raifing  very  high  another 
Caefar,  the  adopted  fon  and  heir  of  him  you 
had  flain,  to  oppofe  Antony,  and  to  divide 
theCscfarean  party.  But,  even  while,  he  did 
this,  he  perpetually  offended  that  party,  and 
made  them  his  enemies,  by  harangues  in  the 
fenate,  which  breathed  the  very  Ipirit  of  the 
old  Pompeian  fadion,  and  made  him  appear 
to  Odlavius  and  all  the  friends  of  the  dead 
didator  no  lefs  guilty  of  his  death,  than 
thofe  who  had  killed  him.  What  could  this 
end  in  but,  that  which  you  and  your  friends 
had  moft  to  fear,  a  re-union  of  the  whole 
Caefarean  party,  and  of  their  principal  leaders, 
however  difcordant  the  one  wnth  the  other,  to 
deftroy  the  Pompeians  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
forefaw  it  long  before  the  event,  and  there- 
fore kept  myfelf  wholly  clear  of  thofe  pro- 
ceedings.— -You  think  I  ought  to  have  joined 
you  and  CaiRus  at  Philippi,  becaufe  I  knew 
your  good  intentions,  and  that,  if  you  iliould 
fucceed,  you  defigned  to  rcftore  the  common- 
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wealth.     I  am  perfuaded  you  did  both  agree 
in  that  point ;  but  you  differed  in  fo  many 
others,  there  was  fuch  a  diffimilitude  in  your 
jtempers  and  characters,  that  the  union  be- 
tween you  could  not  have  lafted  long  ;  and 
your  difl'ention  would  have  had  poft  fatal 
effects,  with  regard  both  to  the  fettlement 
and  to  the  adminiflration  of  the  republick. 
Befide,  the  whole  mafs  of  it  was  in  fuch  a 
fermentation,  and  fo   corrupted,  that  I  am 
convinced    new   diforders  would  foon   have 
arifen.     If  you  had  applied  gentle  remedies, 
to  which  your  nature  inclined,  thofe  remedies 
would  have  failed ;   if  Cailius  had  induced 
you  to  aft  with  feyerity,  your  government 
would  have  been  ftigmati^ed  with  the  name 
pf  a  tyranny  mpre  deteftabie  than  that  againft 
which  you  ponfpired ;  and  Cselar' s  clemency 
would   have    been   the   perpetual  topick   of 
eyery  faftiqus   pration   to  t]be  people,  and  of 
every  feditious  difcourfe  to  the  foldjers.  Thus 
you  would  have  fopn  be.en  plunged  in  the 
miferies  of  another  civil  war;  or  perhaps  af? 
faffinated  in  the  fenate,  as  Jwlius  was  by  you. 
Nothing  could  give  the  Roman    empire   a 
lafting  tranquillity,  but  fuch  a  prudent  plaa 
pf  a  mitigated  imperial  power <p  ^s  was   after- 
ward  formed  by  0(3:avius,  \yhen  Ji.e  had  ably 
and  happily  delivered  himfelf  from  all  oppo- 
iition    and   partnership    in   thp  government. 
Thofe  qvjiet  times  I  lived  to  fee ;  and  I  muft 
fay,  they  were  the  beft  I  ever  had  feen,  fair 
better  than  thofe  under  the  turbulent  arifto- 
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jpracy  for  which  you  contended.  And  let  me 
boaft  a  little  of  my  own  prudence,  which, 
through  fo  many  ftorms,  could  fteer  me  fafe 
into  that  port.  Had  it  only  given  me  fafety, 
without  reputation,  I  fhould  not  think  that 
I  ought  to  value  myfelf  upon  it.  But  in  all 
thefe  revolutions  my  honour  remained  as 
unimpaired  as  my  fortune.  I  fo  conduced 
myfelf,  that  I  loft  no  efteem  in  being  An- 
tony's friend,  after  having  been  Cicero's ;  or 
in  my  alliance  with  Agrippa  and  Auguftus 
Caefar,  after  my  friendlhip  with  you.  Nor 
did  either  Caefar  or  Antony  blame  my  inaftipn 
in  the  qqarrejs  between  them ;  but,  on  the 
Goritrary,  they  both  feemed  to  refpeft  me  the 
more  for  the  neutrality  I  obferved.  My  ob- 
ligations to  the  one,  and  alliance  with  the 
fpther,  made  it  In^proper  for  me  to  aft  againft 
either :  and  my  conftant  tenour  of  life  had 
procured  me  an  exemption  from  all  civil  wars 
by  a  kind  of  prefcriptior^f 

BRUTUS. 

If  m^n  were  born  to  no  higher  purpofe 
thari  to  wear  out  ^  long  life  in  eafe  and  prof- 
perity,  with  the  general  efteem  of  the  world, 
your  wifHom  was  evidently  as  much  fuperior 
to  mine,  as  my  life  wjas  fhorter  and  more  un- 
)iappy  than  yours.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  it 
(exceeded  the  prudence  qf  ^ny  other  man  that 
fiver  exifted,  confidering  in  what  difpcult  cir- 
cumftance^  you  were  placed,  and  with  how 
many  violent  (hocks  and  fudden  changes  of 
li^rtuu.e  you  were  obliged  to  contend.     But 
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here  themoft  virtuous  and  publick-fpirited  con- 
dad:  is  found  to  have  been  the  moft  prudent: 
The  motives  of   our  a£lions,  not  the   fuc- 
ceis,  eive  us  here  renown.     And,  could  I  re- 
turn  to   that    life  whence   I  am   efcaped,  I 
would  not  change  my   charader  to   imitate 
yonrs :    I    would    again    be    Brutus,    rather 
than    Atticus.       Even    without    the    iweet 
hope  of  an  eternal  reward  m  a  more  perfeft 
ftate,  which  is  the   ftrongef!:  and  moft  im- 
moveable fupport  to  the  gocd  under  every 
misfortune,  I  fwear  by  the  gods,  I  would  not 
give  up   the  noble  feelings  of  my  hearty  that 
elevation   of  mind  which  accompanies  aftive 
and  fuifering  virtue,  for  your  Jeventy-feven 
years  of  conftant   tranquillity^  with   all   the 
praife  you   obtained   from  the  learned  men 
whom   you    patronized,    or  the  great  men* 
whom  you  courted. 
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William  the  Third,  King  of  England— 
John  de  Witt,  Penfionary  of  Holland, 

WILLIAM. 

THOUGH  I  had  no  caufe  to  love  you, 
yet,  believe  me,  I  iincerely  lament  your 
fate.  Who  could  have  thought  that  De  Witt, 
the  moft  popular  minifter  that  ever  ferved  a 
commonwealth,  fhould  fall  a  facrlfice  tq 
popular  fury !  Such  admirable  talents,  fucl^ 
virtues,  as  you  were  endowed  with,  fo  clear, 
fo  cool,  fo  comprehenfive  a  head,  a  heart  fo 
untainted  with  any  kind  of  vice,  defpifing 
money,  defpifing  pieafure,  defpiiing  the  vain 
oftentation  of  greatnefs,  fuch  application  tq 
bufinefs,  fuch  ability  in  it,  fucn  courage^ 
fuch  firmnefs,  and  fo  perfed  a  knowledge  of 
the  nation  you  governed,  feemed  to  affure 
you  of  a  fixed  and  liable  fupport  in  the  pub- 
lick  affedion.  But  nothing  can  be  durable, 
that  depends  on  the  pailions  of  the  people. 

D  E    WITT. 

It  is  very  generous  in  your  majefty,  not 
only  to  compaffionate  the  fate  of  a  man,  whofe 
political  principles  made  him  an  enemy  tp 
your  greatnefs,  but  afcribe  it  to  the  caprice 
and  inconftancy  of  the  people  ;  as  if  there 
bad  been  nothing  very  blameable  in  his  con- 
■    °  dud. 
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dud.  I  feel  the  magnanimity  of  this  dif- 
courfe  from  your  majefty,  and  it  confirms 
w  hat  I  have  heard  of  all  your  behaviour  after' 
my  death.  But  I  muft  frankly  confefs,  that 
although  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  car- 
ried much  too  far,  when  they  tore  me  and 
my  unfortunate  brother  to  pieces,  yet  I  cer- 
tainly had  deferved  to  lofe  their  afFe£lion, 
by  relying  too  much  on  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  friendfhip  of  France,  and  by 
weakening  the  military  ftrength  of  the  ftate, 
to  ferve  little  purpofes  of  my  own  power, 
and  fecure  to  myfelf  the  interefted  affeflioti 
of  the  burgomafters,  or  others,  who  had 
credit  and  weight  in  the  faftion,  the  favour 
of  which  I  courted.  This  had  almoft  fub- 
jefted  my  country  to  France,  if  you,  great 
prince,  had  not  been  fet  at  the  head  of  the 
falling  republick,  and  had  not  exerted  fuch 
extraordinary  virtues  and  abilities,  to  raife 
and  fupport  it,  as  furpafl'ed  even  the  heroifm 
and  prudence  of  William  our  firft  ftadt* 
holder,  and  equalled  you  to  the  mofl:  illuf^r 
trious  patriots  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

WILLIAM. 

This  praife  from  your  mouth  is  glorious 
to  me  indeed !  What  can  fo  much  exalt  the 
character  of  a  prince,  as  to  have  his  actions 
approved  by  a  zealous  republican,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  houfe  ? 

D  E    WITT. 

If  I  did  not  approve  them,  I  (hould  fliew 
jnyfelf  the   enemy  of  the   republick.     You 

never 
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never  fought  to  tyrannize  over  it ;  you  loved, 
you  defended,  you  preferved  its  freedona. 
Thebes  was  not  more  indebted  to  Epami- 
nondas  or  Pelopidas,  for  its  independence 
and  glory,  than  the  United  Provinces  were 
to  you.  How  wonderful  was  it  to  fee  a 
youth,  who  had  fcarcely  attained  to  the 
tvventy-fecond  year  of  his  age,  whofe  fpirit 
had  been  deprefled  and  kept  down  by  a  jea- 
lous and  hoftile  faction,  rifing  at  once  to  the 
conduct  of  a  moll  arduous  and  perilous  war, 
flopping  an  enemy  vidorious,  triumphant, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
country  ;  driving  him  back,  and  recovering 
from  him  all  he  had  conquered  :  to  fee  this 
done  with  an  army,  in  which,  a  little  before, 
there  was  neither  difcipline,  courage,  nor 
fenfe  of  honour  ?  Ancient  hiftory  has  no  ex- 
ploit fuperior  to  it ;  and  it  will  ennoble  the 
modern,  whenever  a  Livy  or  a  Plutarch  (hall 
arife,  to  do  juftice  to  it,  and  fet  the  hero^ 
who  performed  it  in  a  true  light. 

WILLIAM. 

Say,  rather,  when  time  (hall  have  worn 
out  that  malignity  and  rancour  of  party, 
which,  in  free  ftates,  is  fo  apt  to  oppofe  itfelf 
to  the  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  efteem  for 
their  fervants  and  benefactors. 

D  E    WITT. 

How  manganimous  was  your  reply,  hoiv 
much  in  the  Ipirit  of  true  ancient  virtue^  when 
being  afked,  in  the  greateft  extremity  oi  our 
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^^-''^M^"  ^^"g^^9  *^  How  you  intended  io  live  after  HoU 
moirs,       '■'  land Jhould  he  lofi  V  you  faid,  ^'^Tou  would, 
Te°?i6^\  "  ^^'^^  ^^  ^'^^  l^^dsyou  had  left  in  Germany;  and 
to  1679,  p."  would  rather  pafs  your  life  in  hunting  there  ^ 
llu  ^^°'  ^'  than  fell  your  country  or  liberty  to  France  at 
'«  any  rateT  How  nobly  did  you  think,  when, 
being  offered  your  patrimonial   lordfliips  and. 
lands    in   the   county   of  Burgundy,  or  the 
full  value  of  them,  from  France,  by  the  me- 
diation  of  England,  in   the  treaty  of  peace,- 
your  anfwer   was,   '^   "That^  to  gain   one  good 
*'  town  more  for  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders^  yolc 
^'  woidd  he  content   to  lofe   them  all P"*     No 
wonder,    after   this,    that  you    are    able   to 
com-bine  all  Europe  in  a   league  againft  the 
power  of  France  ;  that  you  were  the   centre 
of  union,  and  the  direSing  foul  of  that  wile,* 
that  generous  confederacy,  formed  by  your 
labours ;  that  you  could  fteadily  fupport  and 
keep  it  together,  in  fpite  of  repeated  misfor- 
tunes ;  that  even  after  defeats  vou   were  as 
formidable  to  Louis,  as  other   generals  after  • 
victories  ;  and  that  in  the  end   you  became 
the  deliverer  of  Europe,  as  you  had   before  : 
been  of  Holland. 

WILLIAM. 

I  had  m  truth  no  other  objecl:,  no  other  paf-^ 
fion  at  heart,  throughout  my  whole  life,  tharf^ 
to  maintain  the  independence  and  freedom  of  : 
Europe,  againft  the  ambition  of  France.  It 
was  this  defire  which  formed  the  whole  plaii  1 
of  my  policy,  which  animated  all  my  counfels',- 
both  as  prince  of  Orange  and  king  of  England. 
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D  E    W  I  T  T. 

This  defire  was  the  mofh  noble  (I  fpeak  it 
with  fhame)  that  ccuid  warm  the  heart  of 
a  prince,  whofe  ancefrors  had  oppoled,  and 
in  a  great  meafure  deilroyed,  the  power  of 
Spain,  when  that  nation  afpired  to  the  mo- 
narchy of  Europe.  France,  Sir,  in  your  days, 
had  an  equal  ambition  and  more  ftrength  to 
fupport  her  vaft  defigns,  than  Spain  under 
the  government  of  Philip  the  Second.  That 
ambition  you  reftrained,  that  ftrength  you 
relifted.  I,  alas !  was  feduced  by  her  perfi- 
dious court,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  affairs 
in  that  fyftem  of  policy  which  I  had  adopted, 
to  afk  her  afliftance,  to  rely  on  her  favour, 
and  to  make  the  commonwealth,  whofe  coun- 
fels  I  direfted,  fubfervient  to  her  greatnefs. — - 
Permit  me.  Sir,  to  explain  to  you  the  motives 
of  my  conduit.  If  all  the  princes  of  Orange 
had  a6led  like  you,  1  (hould  never  have  been 
the  enemy  of  your  houfe.  But  prince  Mau- 
rice of  Naflau  defired  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of 
that  ftate,  which  his  virtuous  father  had 
freed  at  the  expence  of  his  life,  and  which  he 
himfelf  had  defended,  againft  the  arms  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  higheft  reputation 
of  military  abilities*  Under  a  pretence  of 
religion  (the  moft  execrable  cover  of  a 
wicked  defign),  he  put  to  death,  as  a  cri- 
minal, that  upright  minifler,  Barnevelt,  his 
father's  beft  friend,  becaufe  1^.  refufed  to 
concur  with  him  in  treafon  againft  the  ftate. 
He   likewife   imprifoned  feveral   other  good 
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men  and  lovers  of  their  country,  confifcated 
their  eftates,  and  ruined  their  families.  Yet, 
after  he  had  done  thefe  cruel  a£ls  of  injuftice, 
with  a  view  to  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  he  found  they  had 
drawn  fuch  a  general  odium  upon  him,  that, 
not  daring  to  accomplifti  his  iniquitous  pur- 
pofe,  he  flopped  fhort  of  the  tyranny  to 
which  he  had  facrificed  his  honour  and  vir- 
tue :  a  difappointment  fo  mortifying,  and  fo 
painful  to  his  mind,  that  it  probably  haftened 
his  death. 

WILLIAM. 

Would  to  heaven  he  had  died  before  the 
meeting  of  that  infamous  fynod  of  Dort, 
by  which  he  not  only  diflionoured  himfelf 
:ind  his  family,  but  the  Proteftant  religion 
itfelf!  Forgive  this  interruption— my  grief 
forced  me  to  it — T  defire  you  to  proceed. 

D  E    w  I  T  T. 

The  brother  of  Maurice,  prince  Henry^ 
who  fuccecded  to  his  dignities  in  the  repub-« 
lick,  afted  with  more  moderation.  But  the 
fon  of  that  good  prince,  your  majefty's  fa- 
ther (I  am  forry  to  fpeak  what  I  know  you 
hear  with  pain),  refumed,  in  the  pride  and 
fire  of  his  youth,  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
his  uncle.  He  failed  in  his  undertaking,  and 
foon  afterwards  died  ;  but  left  in  the  hearts  of 
the  w^hole  republican  party  an  incurable  jea- 
loufy  and  dread  of  his  family.  Full  of  theftf 
prejudices,  and  zealous  for  liberty,  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  as  penfionary  of  Holland,  to  pre* 
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Vent  for  ever,  if  I  could,  your  reftoratlon  to  the 
power  your  anceftors  had  enjoyed;  which  I     ' 
fincerely  believed  would  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  fafety  and  freedom  of  my  country; 

WILLIAM. 

Let  me  flop  you  a  moment  here. — When 
tiiy  great-grandfather  formed  the  plan  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  he  made  the  power 
of  a  ftadtholder  one  of  the  principal  fprings 
in  liis  fyftem  of  government.  How  could 
you  imagine  that  it  would  ever  go  well 
when  deprived  of  this  fpring,  fo  neceffary  to 
adjuft  and  balance  its  motions?  A  conftittt- 
tion  originally  formed  with  no  mixture  of 
regal  power  may  long  be  maintained  in  all 
its  vigour  and  energy  without  fuch  a  power; 
but,  if  any  degree  of  monarchy  were  mixed 
from  the  beginning  In  the  principles  of  it^ 
the  forcing  that  out  muft  neceffarily  dlforder 
and  weaken  the  whole  frabrick.  This 
was  particularly  the  cafe  in  our  republick. 
The  negative  voice  of  every  fmall  town  in 
the  provincial  ftates,  the  tedious  flownefs  of 
our  forms  and  deliberations,  the  facility  with 
which  foreign  minifters  may  feduce  or  pur- 
chafe  the  opinions  of  fb  many  perfons  as 
have  a  right  to  concur  in  all  our  refolutions, 
make  it  impoffible  for  the  government,  even 
in  the  quieteft  times,  to  be  well  carried  on, 
without  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  ftadt- 
holder, which  are  the  only  remedy  our  con- 
ftitution  has  provided  for  tliofe  evils. 
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D  E    W  I  T  T. 

I  acknowledge  they   are. — But  I  and  m^ 
party  thought  no  evil  fo  great  as  that  re- 
medy ;    and  therefore  we  fought  for   other 
more  pleafing  refources.     One  of  theie,  upon 
tt^hich   we  moil:  confidently    depended,  was 
the   friendifhp    of  France.     I  flattered   my- 
felf  that   the  intereft  of  the   French  would 
fecure  to  me  their  favour;  as  your  relation 
to  the  crown  of  England  might  naturally  raife 
in  them  a  jealoufy  of  your  powder.     I  hoped 
they   would  encourage  the  trade  and  com- 
merce  of  the  Dutch,   in   oppofition    to   the 
Englifh,  the  ancient  enemies  of  their  crown, 
and  let  us  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  perpe- 
tual peace,  unlefs  we  made  war  upon  Eng- 
land, or  England  upon  us ;  in  either  of  which 
cafes,  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume,  we  fliould 
have  their  afliftance.     The  French  minifter' 
at  the  Hague,   who  ferved  his  court  but  too 
well,  fo  confirmed  me  in  thefe  notions,  that 
I  had  no  apprehenfions  of  the  fnine  which  was 
forming  under  my  feet. 

WILLIAM. 

You  found  your  authority  jftrengthened  by 
a  plan  fo  agreeable  to  your  party ;  and  this 
contributed  more  to  deceive  your  lagacity  thcUi 
all  the  art  of  D'Eftrades. 

D  E     WITT. 

My  policy  feemed  to  me  entirely  fultable 
to  the  lafting  fecurity  of  my  own  power,  of; 
the  liberty  of  my  country,  and  of  its  maritirne^ 
grcatnefs.    For  I  made  it  my  care  to  keep  up 
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a  very  powerful  navy,  well  commanded  and 
officered,  for  the  defence  of  all  thefe  againfl: 
the  Englifli  -,  but,  as  I  feared  nothing  from 
France,   or  any  power  on  the  continent,    I 
neglected  the  army;  or  rather  I  deftroyed  itj 
by  enervating  all  its  flrength,  by  diibanding 
old  troops  and  veteran  officers,   attached  to 
the  houfe  of  Orange,    and  putting  in  their 
place  a  trading  militia^  commanded  by  officers 
who  had  neither  experience  nor  courage,  and 
who  owed  their  promotions  to  no  other  merit 
than  their  relation  to,  or  intereft  with,  fome 
leading    men    in    the   feveral    oligarchies    of 
which   the    government   in    all    the   Dutch 
towns  is   compofed.      Neverthelefs,    on  the 
invafion  of  Flanders  by  the  French,  I  was 
forced  to  depart  from   my  clofe  connexion 
with   France^  and  to  concur  with  England 
and  Sweden  in  the  triple  alliance,  which  Sir 
William  Temple  propofed  in  order  to  check 
her  ambition :    but,   as  I  entered  into  that 
meafure  from  neceffity,  not  from  choice,  I 
did  not  purfue  it.     I  neglefted  to  improve 
our  union  with  England,  or  to  fecure  that 
with  Svv^eden ;  I  avoided  any  conjunftion  of 
counfels  with  Spain;    I  formed  no  alliance 
with  the  Emperor  or  the  Germans;  I  cor- 
rupted our  army  more  and   more;  till  a  fud- 
den  unnatural  confederacy,  ftruck  up,  againft 
all  the  maxims  of  palicy,    by  the  court  of 
Englarid  with   France,    for  the  coiiqn'efl:  of 
the  Seven  Provinces,  brought  thefe  at  once 
to  the  very  brink  of  deftruclion,  and  made 
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me  a  viftim  to  the  fury  of  a  populace  too 
juftly  provoked. 

WILLIAM. 

I  muft  fay,  that  your  plan  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  to  procure  for  the  Dutch 
a  licence  to  trade^  under  the  good  pkafure  and 
gracious  protection  of  France,  But  any  ftate 
that  fo  entirely  depends  on  another  is  only 
a  frovince ;  and  its  liberty  is  a  fervltude^ 
graced  with  a  fweet  but  empty  name.  You 
lliould  have  reflected,  that  to  a  monarch  fo 
ambitious  and  fo  vain  as  Louis  le  Graiid^  the 
idea  of  a  conqueft  which  feemed  almofh 
certain,  and  the  defire  of  humbling  a  haughty 
repubiick,  were  temptations  irrefiilible.  His 
bigotry  likewife  would  concur  in  recom- 
mending to  him  an  enterprize,  which  he 
might  think  would  put  herefy  under  his  feet. 
And  if  vou  knew  either  the  charader  of 
Charles  the  Second,  or  the  principles  of  his 
government,  you  ought  not  to  have  fuppofed 
his  union  with  France  for  the  ruin  of  Holland 
an  impoilible,  or  even  improbable  event.  It 
is  hardly  excufable  in  a  flatefman  to  be  greatly 
furprized  that  the  inclinations  of  princes 
ihould  prevail  upon  them  to  a£l,  in  many 
particulars,  without  any  regard  to  the  po- 
litical maxims  and  interetl:  of  their  king- 
doms, 

D  E     ^V  ITT, 

Temple's  I  am  afnamcd  of  my  error;  but  the  chief 
^omt672  caufe  of  it  was,  that  though  I  thought  very 
to  1679,    ill,  I  did  not  think  quite  fo  ill  of  Charles  the 
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Second  and  his  miniftry  as  they  deferved.  I 
imagined  too  that  his  parhament  would  re- 
ftrain  him  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  war;  or 
compel  him  to  engage  in  our  defence,  if 
France  fhould  attack  us.  Thefe,  I  acknow- 
ledge, are  excufeSj  not  jiifiif  cations.  When  the 
French  marched  into  Holland,  and  found  it 
in  a  condition  fo  unable  to  refift  them,  my 
fame  as  a  minifter  irrecoverably  funk.  For, 
not  to  appear  a  traitor^  I  was  obliged  to  con» 
fefs  myfelf  a  dupe.  But  what  praife  is  fuf- 
ficlent  for  the  wifdom  and  virtue  you  Ihewed, 
in  fo  firmly  rejecting  the  offers,  which  I  have 
been  informed  were  made  to  you,  both  by 
England  and  France,  when  firil  you  appeared 
in  arms  at  the  head  of  your  country,  to  give 
you  the  foveretgnty  of  the  Seven  Provinces^  by 
the  affiftance,  and  under  the  prote£lion,  of 
the  two'  crow^ns !  Believe  me,  great  prince, 
had  I  been  living  in  thofe  times,  and  had 
known  the  generous  anfwers  you  made  to 
thofe  offers,  which  were  repeated  more  than 
once  during  the  courfe  of  the  war^  not  the 
moft  ancient  and  devoted  fervant  to  your 
family  would  have  been  more  your  friend 
than  I.  But  who  could  reafonably  hope  for 
fuch  moderation,  and  fuch  a  right  fenfe  of 
glory,  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  defcended 
from  hngs^  whofe  mother  v/as  daughter  to 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  whofe  father  had  left 
him  the  feducing  example  of  a  very  different 
conduct?  Happy  indeed  was  the  Englifb 
nation^  to  have  fuch  a  prince  fo  nearly  allied 
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to  their  crown  both  in  blood  and  by  marriage, 
whom  they  might  call  to  be  their  deliverer, 
when  bigotry  and  defpotifm,  the  two  greateft 
enemies  to  human  fobiety,  had  almoft  over- 
thrown their  whole  conftitution  in  church 
and  ftate ! 

WILLIAM. 

They  might  have  been  happy ;  but  were 
not. — As  loon  as  I  had  accomplifhed  their 
deliverance  for  them,  many  of  them  became 
my  mod  iinplacable  enemies,  and  even  wiihed 
to  reftore  the  unforgiving  prince  whom  they 
had  fo  unanimouily  andfo  juftly  expelled  from 
his  kingdom,— Such  levity  feems  incredible. 
I  could  not  my  fe If  have  imagined  it  poflible,  in 
a  nation  famed  for  goodfenfe^  if  I  had  not  had 
proofs  of  it  beyond  contradiftion.  They 
leemed  as  much  to  forget  w/jat  they  called  me 
over  for  J  as  that  they  had  called  me  over.  The 
fecurity  of  their  rehgion,  the  maintenance  of 
their  liberty,  vv^as  no  longer  their  care.  All 
was  to  yield  to  the  incomprehenfible  doftrine 
of  ?'ight  divine  and  pajjive  obedience.  Thus 
the  Tories  grew^  Jacobites,  after  having  re- 
nounced both  that  doftrine  and  James,  by 
their  oppofition  to  him,  by  their  invitation  of 
me,  and  by  every  aft  of  the  parliament  which 
gave  me  the  crown. — But  the  moll:  trouble- 
fomc  of  my  eneniies  were  a  fett  of  Repub- 
licans, who  violently  oppofed  all  my  mea- 
fures,  and  joined  with  the  Jacobites  in  dif- 
turbing  my  government,  only  becaule  it  was 
pot  a  commonwealth, 
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D  E     W  I  T  T .  ' 

They  who  were  republicans  under  your 
government  in  the  kingdom  of  England  did 
not  love  liberty;  but  afpired  to  dominion, 
and  wiflied  to  throw  the  nation  into  a  total 
confufion,  that  it  might  give  them  a  chance  of 
working  out  from  that  anarchy  a  better  ftate 
for  themfelves. 

Vv^  I  LL  I  A  M. 

Your  obfervation  is  juft.      A  proud  man 
thinks  himfelf  a  lover  of  liberty  ;  v^hen  he  is 
only   impatient  of  a  power  in  government 
above  his  own,  and,  were  he  a  king,  or  the 
firft  minifter  of  a  king,  would  be  a  tyrant. 
Neverthelefs  I  will  own  to  you,  with   the 
candour  which    becomes  a  virtuous  prince, 
that  there  were  in  England  fome  Whigs,  and 
even  fome  of  the  moft  fober  and  moderate 
Tories,    who,    with   very  honeft  intentions^ 
and  fometimes  with  good  judgements,  pro-' 
pofed   ne^^^   fecurities    to   the  hberty   of  the 
nation,  againfh  the  prerogative  or  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  the  corruption  of  minifters  in 
future  times.     To  fome  of  thefe  I  gave  way, 
being  convinced  they  were  right ;  but  others 
I  refifted,  for  fear  of  weakening  too  much 
the  royal  authority,  and  breaking  that  balance 
in  which  confifls  the  perfeftion  of  a  mixed     . 
form  of  government.     I  (hould  not,  perhaps, 
have  refifted  fo  many,  if  I  had  not  feen  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  a  difpofition  to  rife  in 
their  demands  on  the  crown,  had  they  found 
\l  more  yielding.      The  difficulties  of  my 
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government,  upon  the  whole,  were  fo  great, 
that  I  once  had  determined,  from  mere  dif- 
guft  and  refentmeut,  to  give  back  to  the 
nation,  affembled  in  parliament,  the  crown 
they  had  placed  on  my  head,  and  retire  to 
Holland;,  where  I  found  more  aftecllon  and 
gratitude  in  the  people.  But  I  was  flopped 
by  the  earneft  fuppiicatlons  of  my  friends, 
and  by  an  unw^illingnefs  to  undo  the  great 
work  I  had  done :  efpeciaily  as  I  knew  that, 
if  England  ihould  return  into  the  hands  of 
king  James,  it  would  be  impoffible,  in  that 
cjihs,  to  preferve  the  reft  of  Europe  from  the 
dominion  of  France. 

D  E    W  I  T  T. 

Heaven  be  praifed  that  your  majcfty  did- 
not  perfevere  in  fo  fatal  a  refolution !  The 
United  Provinces  w^ould  have  been  ruined  by 
it  toR'ether  with  England.  But  I  cannot 
.enough  exprefs  my  aftonifhment,  that  you 
fliould  have  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  could 
fuggeli  fuch  a  thought !  The  Englifli  muft 
iurely  be  a  people  incapable  either  of  liberty 
or  lubjtftion ! 

W  I  L  L  I  A  M. 

There  were,  I  muft  acknowledge,  fome 
faults  in  my  temper,  and  iomc  in  my  govern- 
fnent,  v/hich  are  an  excufe  for  my  lubjeSs 
>vitii  regard  to  the  unealinefs  and  difquiet 
they  gave  me.  My  taciturnity,  which  fuited 
the  jrenius  of  the  Dutch,  offended  theirs. 
71iey  love  an  aiiable  prince  :  it  w^as  chiefly 
liis    affability    that    made    them   io   fond    of 

Charles 
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Charles  the  Second,  Their  franknefs  and 
good-humour  could  not  brook  the  referve  and 
coldnefs  of  my  nature.  Then  the  excefs  of 
my  favour  to  fome  of  the  Dutch,  whom  I 
had  brought  over  with  me,  excited  a  national 
jealovify  in  the  Englifli,  and  hurt  their  pride. 
My  government  alfo  appeared,  at  lafl,  too 
unfteady,  too  fiu£luating  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories ;  which  almoft  deprived  me 
of  the  coufidence  and  affeflion  of  both  parties. 
I  trufted  too  m.uch  to  the  integrity  and  the 
purity  of  rny  intentions,  without  ufing  thofe 
arts  that  are  neceffary  to  allay  the  ferment  of 
fadlions,  and  allure  men  to  their  duty  by 
foothing  their  paflions.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  fenhble  that  I  better  underftood  how  to 
govern  the  Dutch  than  the  Englifh  or  the 
Scotch;  and  fhould  probably  have  beeu 
thought  ^  gi*eater  man,  if  I  had  not  been 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

D  E     WITT, 

It  is  a  fiiame  to  the  Englifh,  that  gratitude, 
and  affeftion  for  luch  merit  as  yours  were 
not  able  to  overcome  any  little  difgufts  arifmg 
from  your  temper,  and  enthrone  their  de» 
liverer  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  But  will 
your  majefty  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  one 
queftion  ?  Is  it  true,  as  I  hcive  heard,  that 
many  of  them  difliked  your  alliances  on  the 
continent,  and  fpoke  of  your  war  with  France 
as  a  Dutch  meafure^  in  which  you  facrificed 


Euglcind  to  Holland  ? 


V/  I  L  L  I  A  M, 
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WILLIAM. 

The  cry  of  the  nation  at  firft  was  ftrong 
for  the  war :  but  before  the  end  of  it  the 
Tories  began  publickly  to  talk  the  language 
you  mention.  And  no  wonder  they  didj—- 
for,  as  they  then  had  a  defire  to  fet  up  again 
the  maxims  of  government  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  their  beloved  Charles 
the  Second,  they  could  not  but  reprefent 
oppofition  to  France,  and  vigorous  meafures 
taken  to  reftrain  her  ambition,  as  unneceflary 
for  England  :  becaufe  they  well  knew  that 
the  counfels  of  that  king  had  been  utterly 
averfe  from  fuch  meafures^  that  his  whole 
policy  made  him  a  friend  to  France ;  that  he 
was  governed  by  a  French  miftrefs,  and  evea 
bribed  by  French  money,  to  give  that  court 
his  affiftance,  or  at  leail  his  acquiefcence,  in 
all  their  deligas, 

D  E    W  I  T  T. 

A  king  of  England,  whofe  cabinet  is  go? 
verned  by  France,  and  who  becomes  a  vile  pen- 
sioner to  a  French  king,  degrades  himfelf  from 
his  royalty,  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an' 
enemy  to  the  nation.  Indeed  the  wKole 
policy  of  Charles  the  Second,  v/hen  he  was 
not  forced  off  from  his  natural  bias  by  the 
neceffity  he  lay  under  of  loothing  his  parlia^ 
ment,  was  a  conftant,  defigned,  fyftematical 
oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  his  people.  His 
brother,  though  more  fenfiblc  to  the  honour 
of  England,  was,  by  his  Popery  and  defire 
of  arbitrary  power,  conflraincd  to  lean  upon 

France, 
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France,  and  do  nothing  to  obftrufl:  her  de- 
figns  on  the  continent,  or  leffen  her  greatnefs. 
It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  place  the  Britifli 
crown  on  your  head,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
preferve  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  the 
people  from  internal  oppreffions,  but  to  refcue 
the  whole  (late  from  that  fervile  dependance 
on  its  natural  enemy,  which  muft  unqueftion- 
ably  have  ended  in  its  deftruftion.  What 
folly  was  it  to  revile  your  meafures  abroad^ 
as  iacrificing  the  intereft  of  your  Britifli  do- 
minions to  connexions  with  the  continent, 
and  principally  with  Holland !  Had  Great 
Britain  no  intereft  to  hinder  the  French  from 
being  mafters  of  all  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
and  forcing  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  her 
flrongeft  barrier  on  the  continent  againft  tl^e 
power  of  that  nation,  to  fubmit  with  the  reft 
to  their  yoke?  would  her  trade,  would  her 
coafts,  would  her  capital  itfelf,  have  been 
fafe,  after  fo  mighty  an  encreafe  of  fhipping 
and  failors  as  France  would  have  gained  by 
thofe  conquefts?  and  what  could  have  pre- 
vented them,  but  the  war  which  you  waged, 
and  the  alliances  which  yovi  formed  ?  could 
the  Dutch  and  the  Germans,  unaided  by 
Great  Britain,  have  attempted  to  make  head 
againft  a  power,  which,  even  with  her  at 
liftance,  ftrong  and  Spirited  as  it  was,  they 
could  hardly  refift  ?  and  after  the  check 
which  had  been  given  to  the  encroachments 
of  France,  by  the  efforts  of  the  y&y?  grand 
alliance^  did  not  a  new  and  greater  danger 

make 
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make  it  neceiTary  to  recur  to  another  flich 
league?  was  not  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  under  one  monarch,  or  even  under  one 
family,  th'e  mofi:  alarming  contingency  that 
ever  had  threatened  tiie  liberty  of  Europe  ? 

WILLIAM. 

I  thou:^ht  fo ;  and  I  am  fure  I  did  not  err 
in  my  judgement.  But  folly  is  bhnd;  and 
fa£tion  wilfully  ih  uts  her  eyes  again  ft  the 
inofr  evident  truths  that  crofs  her  deiigns ; 
as  Ihe  believes  any  lies,  however  palpable  and 
abfurd,  that  (he  tliinks  will  affift  them. 

D  E    W  1  T  T. 

The  only  objedion  which  feems  to  have 
fiOy  real  weight  againft  your  fyftem  of  policy, 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  is  the  enormous  expence 
that  mud  neceilarily  attend  it ;  an  expences 
which,  I  am  afraid,  neither  England  nor  Hol- 
land will  be  able  to  bear  w^ithout  extreme 
inconvenience, 

WILLI  A  M. 

I  will  anfwer  that  objeclion,  by  afking  a 
queftion.  If,  when  you  was  penfionary  of 
Holland,  intelligence  had  been  brought,  that 
the  dykes  were  ready  to  break,  and  the  fea 
was  coming  in,  to  overwhelm  and  to  drown 
ns ;  what  would  you  have  faid  to  one  of  the 
deputies,  who,  when  you  were  propofing  the 
proper  repairs  to  ftp p  the  inundation,  fhould 
have  objeQed  to  the  charge,  as  too  heavy  on  the 
province?  This  was  the  cafe  in  a  political  fenfe 
wi^h  both  Euigk^d  a'id  Holl.c^n4-    T^^^  fences 
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raifed  to  keep  out  fuperftition  and  tyranny 
were  all  giving  way :  thofe  dreadful  evils 
were  threatening,  with  their  whole  accumu- 
lated force,  to  break  in  upon  us,  and  over- 
whelm our  eccleiiaftical  and  civil  conftitution. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  to  objeft  to  a  neceflary 
expence,  is  folly  and  madnefs. 

D  E     W  I  T  T. 

It  is  certain.  Sir,  that  the  utmoft  abilities 
of  a  nation  can  never  be  fo  well  employed, 
as  in  the  unwearied j  pertinacious  defence  of 
their  religion  and  freedom.  When  thefe  are 
loft,  there  remains  nothing  that  is  worth  the 
concern  of  a  good  or  wile  man.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  conliltent  with  the  prudence  of  go- 
vernment, not  to  guard  iagainil  future  dangers, 
as  well  as  preient ;  which  precaution  muft  be 
often  in  fome  degree  expenfive.  I  acknow- 
ledge too,  that  the  refources  of  a  commercial 
country,  which  fupports  its  trade  even  in 
war  by  invincible  fleets,  and  takes  care  not 
to  hurt  it  in  the  methods  of  impofing  or  col- 
lecling  its  taxes,  are  immenfe,  and  incon- 
ceivable till  the  trial  be  made ;  efpecially 
where  the  government,  which  demands  the 
fupplies,  is  agreeable  lo  the  people.  But  yet 
an  unlimited  and  continued  expence  will  in  the 
end  be  deftruftive.  Wliat  matters  it  whether 
a  ftate  be  mortally  wounded  by  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  die  by  a  confumption  of 
its  own  vital  ftrengch?  Such  a  confumption 
will  come  upon  Holland  fooner  than  upon 
England,    becaufe    the  latter   has   a  greater 

radical 
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radical  force  :  but,  great  as  it  is,  that  force 
at  laft  will  be  fo  diminifhed  and  exhaufted  by 
perpetual  drains,  that  it  may  fail  all  at  once ; 
and  thofe  efforts  which  may  feem  moft  fur- 
prizingly  vigorous  will  be  in  reality  the  eon- 
vulfions  of  death.  I  don't  apply  this  to  your 
majefty's  government;  but  I  fpeak  with  a 
view  to  what  may  happen  hereafter  from  the 
extenfive  ideas  of  negotiation  and  war  which 
you  have  eftablifhed.  They  have  been  falu-^ 
tary  to  your  kingdom  ;  but  they  will,  I  fear^ 
be  pernicious  in  future  times,  if,  in  purfuing 
great  plans,  great  minifters  do  not  a£l  with 
a  fobriety,  prudence,  and  attention  to  fru- 
gality, which  very  feldom  are  joined  with 
an  extraordinary  vigour  and  boldnefs  of 
counfels. 


DIA. 


[  ^55  ] 

t)  I  A  L  O  G  U  E    XIK, 

M.  Apicius — Darteneuf* 

DARTENEUF. 

ALAS,  poor  Apicius! — I  pity  thee  from 
my  heart,  for  not  havmg  lived  in  my 
age  nnd  in  my  country.  How  many  good 
difhes,  unknown  at  Rome  in  thy  days,  have 
I  feafted  upon  in  England ! 

APICIUS. 

Keep  your  pity  for  yourfelf. — How  many 
good  dillies  have  I  feafted  upon  in  Rome, 
which  England  does  not  produce;  or  of  which 
the  knowledge  has  been  loft,  with  other 
treafures  of  antiquity,  in  thefe  degenerate 
days !  The  fat  paps  of  a  fow,  the  livers  of 
fcari,  the  brains  of  phoenicopters,  and  the 
tripotanum^  which  confifted  of  three  excellent 
forts  of  fifti,  for  which  you  Engliih  have  no 
tiames,  the  lupus  marmiis^  the  myxo^  and  the 
mur^na. 

D  A  R  T  E  N  E  U  F. 

I  thought  the  murtjena  had  been  our  lam- 
frey.     We  have  delicate  ones  in  the  Severn! 

APICIUS. 

No :— the  mursena,  fo  refpe£!ed  by  the 
Ancient  Roman  fenators,  was  a  fait- water 
fiih,  and  kept  by  our  nobles  in  ponds  into 
tvhich  the  fea  was  admitted, 

7  PARTE- 
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OAR  TENEUF. 

Why  then  I  dare  fay  our  Severn  lampreys 
are  better*  Did  you  ever  eat  any  of  them 
ftewed  or  potted  ? 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
I  was  never  in  Britain.    Your  country  then 
was  too  barbarous   for  me  to  go  thither.     I 
Ihould    have    been    afraid    that    the    Britons 
would  eat  me. 

darteNeuf. 
g^^^g^  I  am  forry  for  you,  very  forry  t  for,  if  you 

mond's      never  were  in  Britain,  you  never  eat  the  beft 

Letters.  n 

oyiters. 

A  P  I  C  I  U  S. 

Seejuvenai     Pardou  me,   Sir ;   your  Sandwich  oyfters 
Arbuthnot  were  brought  to  Rome  in  my  time. 

Coits'^l^''^  DARTENEUF. 

part  ii'.  *  *  They  could  not  be  frefh  :  they  were  good 
for  nothing  there. — You  (liould  have  come 
to  Sandwich  to  eat  them.  It  is  a  fhame  for 
you  that  you  did  not. — An  epicure  talk  of 
danger  when  he  is  in  fearch  of  a  dainty  !  Did 
not  Leander  fwim  over  the  Hellefpont  in  a 
tempeft,  to  get  to  his  miftrefs  ?  and  what  is 
a  wench  to  a  barrel  of  exquifite  oyfters? 

A  p  I  c  I  u  s. 

Ses  Athe-      jy|     — J  ^^  j^^y^  y^^  can't  blamc  me  for 

naeus,   ana  J  -i.      .        ^     ^  ,  ^         ^  ^ 

Bayie  in  any  Want  of  alertncls  m  feekmg  nne  nihes. 
t^o'th^T  I  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Africk,  from  Min- 
tide  Api-t^j-j-^gg   in   Campania,    only    to   trifle   of  one 

c  I L.'  s  y  ^ 

fpecies,  which  I  heard  was  larger  there  than 

it  was  on  our  coad  ;  and  finding   that  I  had 

2  received 
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received  a  falfe  information,  I  returned  im- 
mediately, without  even  deigning  to  land. 

DA  RTENEUF. 

There  was  fome  fenfe  in  that :  but  why 
did  you  not  alfo  make  a  voyage  to  Sandwich  ; 
Had  vou  once  tailed  thofe  oyfters  in  their 
higheft  perfe6lion,  you  would  never  have 
come  back:  you  would  have  eat  till  you 
burft. 

A  P  I  C  I  U  S. 

I  wilh  I  had: — It  would  have  been  better  See  Senec. 
than  poifoning  myfelf,  as  I  did  at  Rome,adHd-°* 
becaufe  I  found,  upon  the  balance  t)f  my^^^^'^^F" 
accounts,  I  had  only  the  pitiful  fum  of  four- 22.1.111.'^* 
fcore  thoufand  pounds  left,  which  would  not^T^i^'j^g^ 
afford  me  a  table  to  keep  me  from  ftarving. 

DARTENEUF. 

A  fum  of  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  not 
keep  you  from  ftarving  !  Would  I  had  had  it ! 
I  (hguld  have  been  twenty  years  in  fpending 
it,  with  the  beft  table  in  London. 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 

Alas,    poor    man!    this   Ihews   that   yo^buth^ot 
Englifh   have  no   idea  of  the  luxury  thatp.  ns/ 
reigned  in  our  tables.     Before  I  died,  I  had 
ipent  in- my  kitchen  807,  291  /.  13  J.  \d» 

DARTENEUF. 

I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  error  in  the  account. 

A  P  I  CI  u  s. 

Why,  the  eftablifhment  of  Lucullus  for 
his  fuppers  in  the  Apollo^  I  mean  for  every 
fupper  he  fat  dov/n  to  in  the  room  which  he 

Vol.  II.  S  called 
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ArButhnot,  called    bj   that   name,  was    5000   drachms, 
^'      *     which  ib  ill  your  money  1614  /.   lis.  ^d. 

D  A  R  T  EN  E  UF. 

Would  I  had  fupped  with  him  there  !  But 
are  you  fure  there  is  no  blunder  in  thefe  cal- 
culations ? 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
Afk  your  learned  men  that ; — I  reckon  as 
they  tell  me. — But  you  may  think  that  thefe 
feafts  were  made  only  by  great  men,  by  tri- 
umphant generals,  like  Lucullus,  who  had 
plundered  all  Aiia,  to  help  him  in  his  houfe- 
ibidcm.     keeping.     What  will   you  fay,  when   I  tell 
c.  6d;  *  ^  yo^  tl"^^^  ^he  player  ^fopus  had  one  difh  that 
coft  him  fix  thoufand   feftertia,  that  is,  four 
thoufand    eight    hundred     and     forty- three 
pounds,  ten  fhillings,  Englifli  ? 

DA  R  T  E  NEU  F. 

What  will  I  fay?  why,  that  I  pity  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Gibber ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  known  this  when  alive,  I  fhould  have 
hanged  myfelf  for  vexation  that  I  did  not  live 
in  thofe  days. 

AP  I  c  I  u  s. 

Well  you  might,  well  you  might. — You 
doii't  know  what  eating  is.  You  never  could 
know  it.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  wealth  of 
the  Roman  empire  is  fufficient  to  enable  a 
man  of  tafte  to  keep  a  good  table.  Our 
players  were  infinitely  richer  than  your 
princes* 

D  A  R  T  E- 
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D  A  R  T  E  N  E,U  F,, 

Oh,  that  I  had  but  lived  in  the  blefled  reign 
of  Caligula,  or  of  Vitellius,,  or  of  Helioga- 
balus,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  dining  with  their  (laves  ! 

A  p  I  c  i.u  s.    ;   ^ 
,    Ay.,  there  you  touch  me.— I  am  miferable  Sec  Bayie^ 
that  I  died  before  their  good  times.     They  AAe^ns^as'^ 
parried   the  glories   cf  their  table  much  fur-^-  i-  r- zi- 
ther than  the  beft  eaters  of  the  age  in  which  Arbmh- 
I  lived..,    yitellius  fpent  in  feafting,  within  ^^'^ '^^  5v 
the    compafs     of    one    year,    what,  would 
amount  in  your  money  to  above  feven  mil- 
lions two   hundred   thoufand  pounds.      He 
^pld  me  fo  Jbimfelf,  in  a  converfation  I  had 
with  hjm  not  long  ago.  ^   And  the  two  others 
you  mentioned  did  not  fall  very  Ihort  of  his 
royal  magnificence.      ^    ^ 

,.v     _,  D  A  R^T  E  N  E  U  F.     •    ..     ^ 

-Thefe  indeed  were  great  princes.  But 
what  ^loft  affedls  me  is  the  luxury  of  that 
upftart  fellow  ^fopus.  Pray,  of  what  in- 
gredients rnight  the  difli,  he  paid  fo  much 
for,  confift? 

~    i  A  P  I  C  I  U  S. 

,,    Chiefly  oifiiging-birds.    It  was  that  whlch^^^^^^^" 
fo  greatly  enhanced  the  price.  p.  /ajV 

-      ^  ^  D  A  R  T  E  N  E  U  F.  .  ^ 

.  Oi  Jinging'birds  !  choak  him.  ~I  never 
eat  but  one^  which  I  flole  out  of  its  cage 
frorn  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance;  and  all 
London  was  in  an  uproar,  as  if  1  h^d  ftolen' 

S  z  and 
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and  roafted  an  only  child.     But,  upon  re- 

colleftion,  I  doubt  whether  I  have  really  fo 

inuch    eaufe    to    envy    iEfopus.      For    the 

pnging-Urd  which  I  eat  was  not  fo  good  as  a 

wheatear  or  hecafigue.     And   therefore  I  fuf- 

pe£l,.  that  all  the  luxury  you  have  bragged 

of  was  nothing  but  vanity.     It  was  like  the 

foolifh  extravagance  of  the  fon  of  -^fopus, 

who  diffolved  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drank 

them  at  fupper.     I  will  ftake  my  credit,  that 

^op^'s      a   haunch    of  good  buck  venifon   and   m)r 

Hor.sat.i.  favouritc  ham  pye  were  much  better  dillies 

ven  6.      i-j^^^^  ^j-jy  ^^  j.j^g  t^hlQ  of  Vitcllius  himfclf. 

It  does  not  appear  that  you  ancients  ever  had 
any  good  foups,  without  which  a  man  of 
tafte  cannot  poffibly  dine.  The  rabbits  in 
Italy  are  deteftable  :  but  what  is  better  than 
the  wing  of  one  of  our  Englifh  wild  rabbits? 
I  have  been  told  you  had  no  turkies.  The 
mutton  in  Italy  is  ill-flavoured.  And  as  ta 
your  boars  roafted  whole^  they  were  only  fit 
to  be  ferved  up  at  a  corporation  feaft,  or 
election  dinner,  A  fmall  barbecued  hog  is^ 
worth  a  hundred  of  them.  And  a  good  collar 
of  Canterbury  or  Shrewibury  brawn  is  a- 
much  better  difh* 

A  P  I  c  I  U  So 

If  you  had  fome  meats  that  we  wanted^. 

c.  5.    '    yet  our  cookery  mufl  have  been  greatly  fu;- 

perior  to  yours.     Our  cooks  were  fo  excellent, 

that  they  could  give  to  hogs  flefh  the  tafte 

of  all  other  meats. 

PARTE- 
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DARTENEUF. 

I  would  never  have  endured  their  imita-» 
tions.  You  might  as  eafily  have  impofed  on 
a  good  connoUfeur  in  painting  the  copy  of  a 
finepi£tar^  for  the  original.  Our  cooks,  on 
thc^  contrary^  give  to  all  other  naeats,  and 
even  ro  fome  kinds  of  fifli,  a  rich  flavour  of 
bacon,  without  deftroying  that  which  makes 
the  diftindion  of  one  from  another.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  ejfence  of  hams  was 
ever  known  to  the  ancients.  We  have  a 
hundred  ragouts^  the  compofition  of  which 
furpaffes  all  defcription.  Had  yours  been  as 
good,  you  could  not  have  lain  indolently 
lolling  upon  couches  while  you  were  eating. 
They  would  have  made  you  fit  up,  and  mind 
your  bufinefs.  Then  you  had  a  ilrange 
cuftom  of  having  things  read  to  you  while 
you  were  at  fupper.  This  demonftrates  that 
you  were  not  fo  well  entertained  as  we  are 
with  our  meat.  When  I  was  at  table,  I 
neither  heard,  nor  faw,  nor  fpoke ;  I  only 
tailed.  But  the  worft  of  all  is,  that,  in  the 
utmoft  perfedion  of  your  luxury,  you  had 
no  wine  to  be  named  with  elarct,  burgundy, 
champagne,  old  hock,  or  tokay.  You  boafted 
much  of  your  Falernum :  but  I  have  tafted 
the  Lacrym^  Chrijll  and]  other  wines  of  that 
coaft,  not  one  of  which  would  I  have  drunk 
above  a  glafs  or  two  of,  if  you  would  have 
given  me  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  I  have 
read  thaf  you  boiled  your  wines,  and  mixed 

S  3  wnter 
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water  with  them,  which  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  in  themfelves  they  were  not  fit 
to  drink.   - 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
I  am  afraid  you  do  really  excel  us  in  wines ; ' 
not  to  mention  your  beer,  your  cyder,  and 
your  perry,  of  all  which  I  have  heard  great 
fame  from  your  countrymen  ;  and  their  re- 
port has  been  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
their  neighbours,  who  have  travelled  into 
England.  Wonderful  things  have  been  alfo 
faid  to  me  of  an  Englifli  liquor  called 
punch. 

DARTENEUF, 

Ay— to  have  died  without  tafting  that^  is 
miferable  indeed  !  There  is  rum  punch,  and 
arrack  punch !  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is 
beft.  But  Jupiter  would  have  given  his 
neftar  for  either  of  them,  upon  my  word 
and  honour.  - 

APICIUS* 

The  thought  of  them  puts  me  into  a  fever 
with  thirft.  ' 

DARTENEUF. 

Thefe  incomparable  liquors  are  brought  to 
us  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  hidies ;  of  the 
firft  of  which  you  knew  little,  and  of  the 
latter  nothing.  This  alone  is  fufficient  to 
determine  the  difpute.  What  a  new  world 
of  good  things  for  eating  and  drinking  has 
Colum.bus  opened  to  us !  Think  of  that'^  and 
defpair, 

AP  ic  lu  s. 
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A  P  I  C  I  U  S. 

I  cannot  indeed  but  exceedingly  lament  ipy 
ill  fate,  that  America  was  not  difcovered 
before  I  was  born.  It  tortures  me,  when  I 
hear  of  chocolate,  pine-apples,  and  a  number 
of  other  fine  fruits,  or  delicious  meats,  pro- 
duced there,  which  I  have  never  tafted. 

D  A  R  T  E  N  E  U  F. 

The  iingle  advantage  of  having  fugar,  to 
fweeten  every  thing  with,  inftead  of  honey, 
which  you,  for  want  of  the  other,  were 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  is  ineftimable. 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
I  confefs  your  fuperiority  in  that  important 
article.     But  what  grieves  me  moft  is,  that  I 
never  eat  a  turtle.     They  tell  nae  that  it  i^ 
abfolutely  the  beft  of  all  foods  I 

DARTENEUF. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  the  Americans  fav  fo  : — > 
but  I  never  cat  any;  for,  in  my  time,  they 
were  not  brought  over  to  England, 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
Never  eat  any  turtle  ?  How  couldft  thou 
dare  to  accufe  me  of  not  going  tQ  Sandwich, 
to  eat  oyfters ;  and  didft  not  thyfeif  take  a 
trip  to  America  to  riot  on  turtles  ?  But  know, 
wretched  man,  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
they  are  now  as  plentiful  in  England  as, 
fturgeons.  There  are  turtle-boats  that  go 
Regularly  to  London  and  Briftol  from  the 

84  Weft 
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Weft  Indies.  I  have  juft  received  this  in- 
formation from  a  fat  alderman,  who  died  in 
London  laft  week,  of  a  furfeit  he  got  at  a 
turtle-feaft  in  that  city^ 

DARTENEUF. 

What  does  he  fay  ?  does  he  affirm  to  you 
that  turtle  is  better  than  venifon  ? 

A  P  I  Q  I  U  S. 

He  fays,  there  was  a  h?ainch  of  the  fatteft 
venifon  untouched,  while  every  mouth  was 
employed  on  the  turtle  alone. 

D  A  R  T  E  N  E  UF. 

Alas  !  how  imperfeft  is  human  felicity ! 
I  lived  in  an  age  when  the  noble  fcience  of 
eating  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  to 
its  higheft  perfedioa  in  England  and  France, 
iknd  yet  a  turtle- feajl  is  a  novelty  to  me ! 
Would  it  be  impofiible,  do  you  think,  to 
obtain  leave  from  Pluto  of  going  back  for 
one  day  to  my  own  table  at  London,  juft  to 
tafte  of  that  food  ?  I  would  promife  to  kill 
myfelf  by  the  quantity  of  it  I  would  eat 
before  the  next  morning. 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 

You  have  forgot  you  have  no  body :  that 
which  you  had  has  long  been  rotten ;  an4 
you  can  never  return  to  the  earth  with 
another,  unlefs  Pythagoras  fliould  fend  yoi; 
thither  to  animate  a  hog.  But  comfort 
yourfelf,    that,   as   you   have  eaten  dainties 

which 
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which  I  never  tailed,  fo  the  next  age  will 
eat  fome  unknown  to  this.  New  difcoveries 
will  be  made,  and  new  delicacies  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. — But  fee  ; 
who  comes  hither  ?    I  think  it  is  Mercury. 

MERCURY. 

Gentlemen,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  have 
fiood  near  you  invilible,  and  heard  your  dif- 
courfe ;  a  privilege,  which,  you  know,  we 
deities  ufe  as  often  as  we  pleafc.  Attend 
therefore  to  what  I  fhall  communicate  to 
you,  relating  to  the  fubjefl:  upon  which  you 
have  been  talking.  1  know  two  men,  one 
of  whom  lived  in  antient,  and  the  other  in 
modern  times,  who  had  much  more  pleafure 
in  eating  than  either  of  you  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  your  lives. 

A  P  I  c  I  u  s. 
One  of  thefe  happy  epicures,  I  prefume, 
was  a  Sybarite,  and  the  other  a  French  gen- 
tleman fettled  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

MERCURY. 

No :  one  was  a  Spartan  foldier,  and  the 
other  an  Englifli  farmer. — I  fee  you  both 
look  aftonifhed.  But  what  I  tell  you  is  truth. 
Labour  and  hunger  gave  a  relifh  to  the  black 
broth  of  the  former,  and  ihtfalt  beef  of  the 
latter,  beyond  what  you  ever  found  in  the 
tripotanums  or  ham  pyes^  that  vainlj  ftimu- 
lated    your    forced    and   languid    appetites, 

which 
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which   perpetual   indolence   weakened,    and 
conftant  luxury  overcharged. 

DARTENEUF. 

This,  Apicius,    is  more  mortifying  than 
not  to  have  (hared  a  turtle-feaft! 

APICIUS. 

I   wifli,    Mercury,    you    had   taught   me 
3'our  art  of  cookery  in  my  life- time  :  but  it  is 
a  fad  thing  not  to  know  what  good  living  is 
•  till  after  one  is  dead. 
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Alexander   the   Great — 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  Kuig  of  Sweden, 

ALEXANDER. 

yO  U  R  majefty   feems    in  great  wrath ! 
Who  has  offended  you? 

CHARLES. 

The  offence  is  to  you  as  much  as  me.  Here 
is  a  fellow  admitted  into  Elyfium,  who  has 
affronted  us  both  ;  an  Englifh  poet,  one  Pope.  EiCTay  on 
He  has  called  us  two  madmen  I.   '  '         '  ?^^"'  ^?' 

IV.  1.   2I9V 
ALEXANDER.  220. 

I  have  been"  unlucky  in  poets.  No  prince 
ever  was  fonder  of  the  Mufes  than  I,  or  has 
received  from  them  a  more  ungrateful  return! 
When  I  was  alive,  I  declared  that  I  envied 
Achilles,  becaufe  he  had  a  Homer  to  celebrate 
his  exploits ;  and  I  moft  bountifully  rewarded 
Choerilus,  a  pretender  to  poetry,  for  writing 
verfes  on  mine:  but  my  liberality,  inftead 
of  doing  me  honour,  has  fince  drawn  upon  me 
the  ridicule  of  Horace,  a  witty  Roman  poet; 
and  Lucan,  another  verfifier  of  the  fame  na- 
tion, has  loaded  my  memory  with  the  harfheft 
inveftives. 

.         '  CHARLES. 

I  know  nothing  of  thefe ;  but  I  know  that  SeePoma- 
in  my  time,  a  pert  French  fatirift,  one  Boileau,  ma^rks  oT 
made  fo  free  with  your  character,  that  I  tore  Voitaire's 

.         ■  ,  "^         ,     .  -  -U-     Hiftory  of 
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his  book  for  having  abufed  my  favourite  hera. 
And  now  this  faucy  Enghfhman  has  hbelled 
lis  both. — But  I  have  a  propofal  to  make  to 
you,  for  the  reparation  of  our  honour.  If 
you  will  join  with  me,  we  will  turn  all  thefe 
infolent  fcribblers  out  of  Elyfium,  and  throw 
them  down  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  Tar- 
tarus, in  fpite  of  Pluto  and  all  his  guards. 

ALEXANDER. 

This  is  juft  fuch  a  fcheme  as  that  you 
formed  at  Bender,  to  maintain  yourfelf  there, 
with  the  aid  of  three  hundred  Swedes,  againft 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  And 
I  mjjft  fay,  that  fuch  follies  gave  the  Englifli 
poet  too  much  caufe  to  call  you  a  madman. 

CHARLES. 

If  my  heroifm  were  madnefs,  yours,  I  pre- 
fume,  was  not  wifdom  !  x 

ALEXANDER. 

There  was  a  vaii.  difference  between  your 
condud:  and  mine.  Let  poets  or  declaimers 
fay  what  they  v/ill,  hiftory  (hews,  that  I  was 
not  only  the  braveft  foldier,  but  one  of  the 
-ableft  commanders  the  world  has  ever  feen : 
whereas  you,  by  miprudently  leading  your 
army  into  vaii  and  barren  deferts  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  winter,  expofed  it  to  perifh  ia 
its  march  for  want  of  fubfiQence,  loft  your 
artillery,  loft  a  great  number  of  your  foldiers, 
and  were  forced  to  fight  with  the  Mufcovites 
under  fuch  difadvantages  as  made  it  almoft 
impoinble  for  you  to  conquer. 

CHARLES. 
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CHARLES. 

I  Will  not  difpute  your  fujpenority  as  a  ge- 
neral. It  is  not  for  me,  a  mere  mortal,  to 
contend  with  the  f on  of  Jupiter  Ammon ! 

A  L  EX  A  N  D  E  R, 

I  fuppofe  you  think  my  pretending  that 
jfupiter  was  my  father  as  much  entitles  me 
to  the  name  of  a  madman,  as  your  extrava- 
gant behaviour  at  Bender  does  you.  But 
you  greatly  miftake.  It  was  not  my  vanity, 
butmy  policy,  which  fet  up  that  pretenlion. 
When  I  propofed  to  undertake  the  conqueft 
of  Afia,  it  was  neceffary  for  me  to  appear  to 
the  peaple  fomething  more  than  a  man.  They 
had  been  ufed  to  the  idea  of  demigod  heroes^ 
I  therefore  claimed  an  equal  deicent  w4th 
Ofiris  and  Sefoftris,  with  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, the  former  conquerors  of  the  Eaft, 
The  opinion  of  my  divinity  afiifted  my  arms^ 
and  fubdued  all  nations  before  me,  from  the 
Granicus  to  the  Ganges.  But,  though  I 
called  myfelf  the  fan  of  Jupiter^  and  kept  up 
the  veneration  that  name  infpired,  by  a 
courage  which  feemed  more  than  human^ 
and  by  the  fublime  magnanimity  of  all  my 
behavioury  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was  the 
ihe  Jon  of  Philip.  I  ufed  the  policy  of  my 
father,,  and  the  wife  leflbns  of  Ariftotle,  whom 
he  had  made  my  preceptor,  in  the  eondufl:  of 
all  my  great  defign^s.  It  was  the  Jon  of  Philip 
who  planted  Greek  colonies  in  Afia,  as  far 
as  the  Indies ;  who  formed  projefts  of  trade 
more  extenfive  than  his  empire  itfelf;  who 
6  laid 
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laid  the  foundations  of  them  in  the  midfl:  of 
his  wars ;  who  built  Alexandria,  to  be  the 
centre  and  ftaple  of  commerce  between  Europe, 
Alia,  and  Africk;  who  fent  Nearchus  to  na- 
vigate the  unknown  Indian  feas,  and  intended 
to  have  gone  himfelf  from  thofe  feas. to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is,  to  have  explored 
the  pafl'age  round  Africk,  the  difcovery  of 
which  has  (ince  been  fo  glorious  to  Vafco 
SrchS^ife  ^^  Gama.  It  was  thefott  of  Philips  who,  after 
ofAlexan-fubduing  the  Perfians,  governed  them  witK 
^^^^  fuch  lenity,  fuch  juftice,  and  fuch  wifdom, 
that  they  loved  him  even  more  than  ever  they 
had  loved  their  natural  kings ;  and  who,  by 
intermarriages,  and  all  methods  that  could  belt 
eftabiifli  a  coalition  between  the  conquerors 
and  conquered,  united  them  into  one  people. 
But  what,  Sir,  did  you  do,  to  advance  the 
trade  of  your  fubjefts,  to  procure  any  benefit 
to  thofe  whom  you  had  vanquiflied,  or  to 
convert  any  enemy  into  a  friend  ? 

CHARLES. 

When  I  might  eaiily  have  made  myfelf 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  w^as  advifed  to  do  fo,- 
by  count  Piper,  my  favourite  minifter  ;  I  ge- 
neroufly  gave  that  kingdom  to  Staniflaus,  as 
you  had  given  a  great  part  of  your  conquefts ' 
in  India  to  Porus,  befides  his  own  domi- 
nions, which  you  reftored  to  him  entire,' 
after  you  had  beaten  his  army  and  taken  him' 
captive. 

ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER. 

1  gave  him  the  government  of  thofe  coun- 
tries under  me,  and  as  my  lieutenant ;  which 
was  the  beft  method  of  preferving  my  power 
in  conquefts  where  I  could  not  leave   garri- 
fons  fufficient  to  maintain  them.     The  fame 
pohcy  was  afterwards  praclifed   by  the  Ro- 
mans, who,   of  all  conquerors,    except  me, 
were  the    greateft  pohticians.     But  neither 
was  I,  nor  were  they,  fo   extravagant  as  to 
conquer  only  for  others,  or  dethrone   kings 
with  no  view  but  merely  to  have  the  pleafure 
in  beftowing  their  crowns  on  fome  of  their 
fubjeds,  without  any  advantage  to  ourfelves. 
Neverthelefs,  I  will  own,  that  my  expedition 
to  India  was  an  exploit  of  the  Jon  of  Jupiter^ 
not  of  the  f on  of  Philip.     I  fhould  have  done 
better  if  I  had  ftaid  to  give  more  conliftency 
to   my  Perfian  and  Grecian  empires,  inftead 
of  attempting  new  conquefts,  and  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  fo  foon.     Yet  even  this  war  was  of 
ufe,  to  hinder  my  troops  from   being    cor- 
rupted by  the    effeminacy  of   Alia,    and  to 
keep  up    that  univerfal    awe    of  my  name, 
which  in  thofe  countries  was  the  great  fup- 
port  of  my  power. 

CHARLES. 

In  the  unwearied  adivity  with  v/hlch  I 
proceeded  from  one  enterprize  to  another,  I 
dare  call  m^yfelf  your  equal.  Nay,  I  may 
pretend  to  a  higher  glory  than  you,  becaufe 
you  only  went  on  from  viftory  to  vi<5lory  j 
but  the  greateft  lofles  were  not  able  to  diml- 
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nifh   my  ardour,  or  flop  the  efforts   of  my 
daring  and  invincible  Ipirit. 

ALEXANDER. 

You  fhewed  in  adverfity  much  more  mag* 
nanimity  than  you  did  in  profperity.  How 
unworthy  of  a  prince  who  imitated  me  was 
your  behaviour  to  the  king  your  arms  had 
See  Vol-  vanqui(hed !  The  compelUng  Auguftus  to 
Charles  Write  himfelf  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
one  of  his  vaffals,  whom  you  had  placed  in 
his  throne,  was  the  very  reverfe  of  my  treat- 
ment of  Porus  and  Darius.  It  was  an  un- 
generous infult  upon  his  ill-fortune  !  It  was 
the  triumph  of  a  little  and  a  low  mind  !  The 
vifit  you  made  him  immediately  after  that 
infult  was  a  farther  contempt,  offenfive  to  him, 
and  both  ufelefs  and  dangerous  to  yourfelf. 

CHARLES. 

I  feared  no  danger  from  it. — I  knew  he  durfl 
not  ufe  the  power  I  gave  him  to  hurt  me. 

ALEXANDER. 

If  his  refentment,  in  that  inftant,  had  pre- 
vailed over  his  fear,  as  it  was  likely  to  do, 
you  would  have  periOied  defervedly  by  your 
infolence  and  prefumprion.  For  my  part, 
intrepid  as  I  was  in  all  dangers  which  I 
thought  it  vyas  neceffary  or  proper  for  me  to 
meet,  I  never  put  myfelf  one  moment  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy  whom  I  had  offended. 
But  you  had  the  rafhnefs  oi  folly  as  well  as  of 
heroijm.  A  flilfe  opinion  conceived  of  your 
enemy's  weaknefs  proved  at  laft  your  undoing. 
When,  in  anlwer  ta  fome  reafonable  propofi- 

tions 
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tions  of  peace  fent  to  yon  by  the  Czar,  yoii 
faid,   ''   l^ou  would  come  and  treat  with  him  at  See  Voi- 
"  Mofcow^'  he  rephed  very  juftly,  «'  That'i^^^^^ 
*'  you  affe^ed  to  a5i  like  Alexander^  but  fwuld'^^^- 
*'  not  Jind  in  him  a  Darius,''''   And,  doubtlefs, 
you   ought  to   have   been   better  acquainted 
with  the  charafter  of  that  prince.  Had  Perfia 
been  governed  by  a  Peter  Alexowitz  when  I 
made  war  againft   it,    I   fhould   have   afted 
more  cautioufly,  and  not    have    counted    fo 
much  on  the  fuperiority    of  my  troops,    in 
Valour  and  difcipline,    over  an   army    com- 
manded by  a  king  who  was  fo  capable  of  in- 
ft  udting  them  in  all  they  wanted. 

CHARLES. 

The  battle  of  Narva,  won  by  eight  thou- 
fand  Swedes  asiainft  fourfcore  thouland  Muf- 
covites,  feeiiied  to  authorize  my  contempt  of 
the  nation  and  their  prince. 

ALEXANDER. 

It  happened  that  their  prince  was  not  pre- 
fent  in  that  battle.  But  he  h^d  not  then  had 
the  time  which  was  neceflary  to  iilftrud  his 
barbarous  foldiers.  You  gave  him  that  time ; 
and  he  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of  it,  that  you 
found  at  Pultowa  the  Mufcovites  become  a 
different  nation.  If  you  had  fallowed  the 
blow  you  gavQ  them  at  Ncirv^,  and  marched 
di redly  to  Mofcovv,  you  might  have  deftroyed 
their  Hercules  in  his  cradle.  Bnt  you  fuf- 
fered  him  to  grow,  till  his  flrength  was  ma- 
ture ;  and  then  a6l6d  as  if  he  had  begn  ftill  iii 
his  childhood. 
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CHARLES. 

I  muft  confefs,  you  excelled  me  in  condu£t, 
in  policy,  and  in  true  magnanimity.  But 
my  liberality  was  not  inferior  to  yours  ;  and 
neither  you  nor  any  mortal  ever  furpafled 
me  in  the  enthufiafm  of  courage.  I  was  alfo 
free  from  thofe  vices  which  fullied  your  cha- 
radler.  I  never  was  drunk;  I  killed  no  friend 
in  the  riot  of  a  feaft  ;  I  fired  no  palace  at  the 
inftigation  of  a  harlot. 

ALEXANDER. 

mch'^Mo-      It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  feme  excufe 
rais,  and   fof  ujy  druukcuncfs,  that  the  Perfians  efteemed 
uiapion..^  an  excellence  in  their  kings  to  be  able  to 
drink   a  great  quantity   of  wine,    and    the 
Macedonians  were  far  from  thinkipg  it  a  dif- 
See  Vol-   honour.   But  you  were  as  frantick  and  as  cruel 
Charles     wheu  fobcr,    as  I  was   when   drunk.     You 
^ii*        were  fober,  when  you   refolved  to  continue 
in  Turkey  againft  the  will  of  your  hoft,  the 
grand  Jignlor.     You  were   fober,  when  you 
commanded  the  unfortunate  Patkull,  whofe 
only  crime   was   his   having  maintained  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  who   bore  the 
facred    charafter    of   an    embafiador,    to    be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  againft  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  thofe  of  humanity,  more  in- 
violable ftill  to  a  generous  mind.     You  were 
likewife  fober,  when  you  wrote  to  the  fenate 
of  Sweden,  who,  upon  a  report  of  your  death, 
endeavoured  to  take  fome  care  of  your  kingr- 
dom,  That  you  would  fend  them  one  of  your 
boots^  and  Jrom  that  they  floould  receive  their 

orders. 
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orders  J  if  they  pretendrd  to  meddle  hi  govern^ 
ment:  an  infult  much  worfe  than  any  the  Mace- 
donians complauied  of  from  me,  when  I  was 
moft  heated  with  wine  and  with  adulation  !  As 
for  my  chaftity,  it  was  not  fo  perfedl  as  yours, 
though  on    fome  occafions  I  obtained  great 
]pralfe    fbt  my  continence :  but,  perhaps,  if 
you  had  been  not  quite  fo  infenfible   to  the 
charms  of  the  fair  fex,  it  would   have   miti- 
gated and  foftened   the  fiercenefs,  the  pride> 
and  the  obftinacy,  of  your  nature, 
c  H  A  R  L  E  s. 
It  would  have  foftened  me  into  a  woman ^ 
Cvr,  what  I  think  ftill  more  contemptible,  the 
flave  of  a  woman.     But  you  feem  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  you  never  were  cruel  or  frantick 
linlefs  when  you  were  drunk.     This  I  abfo- 
lutely  deny.-— You   were  not   drunk,  when  See  Piti- 
you  crucificed  Hephaeftion's  phyfician,  for  noto^Aiex- * 
curing  a  man  who  killed  hinifelf  by  his  in-^^^*^^- 
temperance  in   his  ficknefs ;    nor  when  you 
facrificed  to  the  manes  of  that  favourite  officer 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Cuffeans,  rnen,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  were  entirely  innocent 
of  his  death ;  becaufe  you  had  read  in  Horner^ 
that  Achilles   had   immolated  fome  Trojan 
captives  on  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.     I  could 
mention  other  proofs   that  your  paflions   in-* 
flamed  you  as  much  as  wine :  but  thefe  art 
fufficient, 

ALEXANDER, 

I  cannot  deny  that  my  paflions  were  fome* 
Itimes  fo  violent  as  to  deprive  me  for  a  while 

T  a^  of 
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of  the  life  of  my  reafon ;  efpecially  when 
the  pride  of  fuch  amazing  fuccefles,  the  fer- 
vitude  of  the  Perfians,  and  barbarian  flattery^ 
had  intoxicated  my  mind.  To  bear,  at  my 
age,  with  continual  moderation,  fuch  fortune 
as  mine,  was  hardly  in  human  nature.  As 
for  you,  there  was  an  excefs  and  intemperance 
in  your  virtues,  which  turned  them  all  into 
vices.  And  one  virtue  you  wanted,  which 
in  a  prince  is  very  commendable,  and  benefi- 
cial  to  the  publick  ;  I  mean,  the  love  of 
fcience  and  of  the  elegant  arts.  Under  my 
care  and  patronage,  they  were  carried  in 
Greece  to  then*  utmoft  perfe(£lion.  Ariftotle, 
Apelles,  and  Lyfippus,  were  among  the  glories 
of  my  reign:  yours  was  illuftrated  only  by 
battles. — Upon  the  whole,  though,  from  fome 
refemblance  between  us,  I  {hould  naturally 
be  inclined  to  decide  in  your  favour,  yet  I 
muft  give  the  priority  in  renown  to  your 
enemy,  Peter  Alexowitz.  That  great  mo- 
narch ra'tfed  his  country ;  you  ruined  yours., 
He  was  a  legiJlator\  you  were  a  tyrant. 


DIA^ 
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Cardinal  Ximenes — Cardinal  Wolsey.. 

WOL  s  E  Y. 

YO  U  feem  to  look  on  me,  Ximenes,  with 
an  air  of  fuperiority,  as  if  1  were  not 
your  equal.  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  was 
the  favourite  and  firft  mlnifter  of  a  great 
king  of  England?  that  I  was  at  once  lord  high 
chancellor,  bilhop  of  Durham,  bifliop  of 
Winchefter,  archbifliop  of  York,  and  cardi- 
nal legate  ?  On  what  other  fubjecl  were  ever 
accumulated  fo  many  dignities,  fuch  honours, 
fuch  pow^r? 

XIMENES. 

In  order  to  prove  yourfelf  my  equal,  you 
are  pleafed  to  tell  me  what  you  had^  not 
what  you  did.  But  it  is  not  the  having  great 
offices;  it  is  the  doing  great  things,  that 
makes  a  great  minifter.  I  know  that  for  fome 
years  you  governed  the  mind  of  king  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  confequently  his  kingdom, 
with  the  moft  abfolute  fway.  Let  me  alk 
you  then,,  what  were  the  aBs  of  your  reign  ? 

wo  L  s  E  Y. 

My  adls  were  thole  of  a  vtxy  fkilful  courtier 
and  able  politician.  I  managed  a  temper, 
which  nature  had  made  the  moft  difficult  to 
manage,  of  any,  perhaps,  that  ever  exifted, 
with  fuch  confummate  addrefs,  that  all  its 
T  3  paffion§ 
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pafiions  were  rendered  entirely  fubfervient 
to  my  inclinations.  In  foreign  affairs,  I  turned 
the  arms  of  my  mafter,  or  difpofed  of  his 
friendfhip,  whichever  way  my  own  intereft 
happened  to  ditedl.  It  was  not  with  hhriy 
but  with  me^  that  treaties  were  made  by  the 
Emperor  or  by  France ;  and  none  were  con-* 
eluded,  during  my  miniftry,  that  did  not  con- 
tain fome  article  in  my  favour,  belide  fecret 
affurances  of  aiding  my  ambition  or  refent- 
ment,  which  were  the  real  fprings  of  all 
my  negotiations.  At  home,  I  brought  the 
pride  of  theEnglifh  nobility, which  had  refifted 
the  greateft  of  the  Plant agenets^  to  bow  fub- 
miffively  to  the  fon  of  a  butcher  of  IpfwicL 
And,  as  my  power  was  royal,  my  ftate  anci 
iTiagnificence  were  fuitable  to  it :  my  builds 
iiigs,  m}^  furniture,  nay  houfehold,  my  equi- 
page, my  liberality,  and  my  charities,  were 
ahove  the  rank  of  a  fubjedl. 

X  I  M  EN  E  S, 

From  all  you  have  faid,  I  underftand  that 
you  gained  great  advantages  for yourfelfm  the 
courfe  of  your  miniftry,  too  great  indeed  for 
a  good  man  to  delire,  or  a  wile  man  to  accept. 
But  what  did  you  dp  for  your  fovereign,  and 
for  the  ftatcr— You  make  me  no  anfvver.-^r? 
SeeMr^rfo-  What  I  did  is  well  known.    I  w^as  not  content 

Jier,  Vic  de  .  r      1  r>  -n 

^Jmcfiit.  With  forcing  the  arrogance  or  the  Spaniih 
nobility  to  ftoop  to  my  power,  but  ufed  that 
powTr  to  free  the  people  from  their  oppref- 
fions.  In  you,  they  refpefted  the  royal  au- 
jthpHty ;  I  made  them  refpefit  f l;ie  i^ajefty  of 

the 
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the  laws.  I  alfb  relieved  my  count ryjnen, 
the  commons  of  Caftile,  from  a  moft  grievous 
burthen,  by  an  alteration  in  the  method  of 
colleciiing  their  taxes.  After  the  death  of 
Ifabella,  I  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Caftile,  by  procuring  the  regency 
of  the  latter  for  Ferdinand,  a  wife  and  va- 
liant prince,  though  he  had  not  been  my  ' 
friend  during  the  life  of  the  queen.  And 
when,  after  his  deceafe,  I  was  railed  to  the 
regency  by  the  general  efteem  and  affediiori 
of  the  Caftilians,  I  adminiftered  the  govern- 
ment with  great  courage,  firmnefs,  j^nc}  pru^ 
dence  ;  with  the  moft  perfcvfl  difiatereftednefs 
in  regard  to  myfelf,  and  moft  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  publick.  I  lupprefl^d  all  the 
fa<9:ions  which  threatened  to  dtfturb  the  peace 
of  that  kingdom  in  the  minority  and  the  ablence 
of  the  young  king  ;  and  prevented  the  di 'con- 
tents of  the  commons  of  Caftile,  too  juftly 
incenfed  againft  the  Flemifti  minifters,  who 
governed  their  prince  and  rapacioufly  pillaged 
their  country,  from  breaking  out,  during  my 
life,  into  open  rebeilion,  as  they  did,  moft 
unhappily,  foon  after  my  de^th.  Thefe  vvere 
my  civil  acts :  but,  to  eoiiiplete  the  renown  ^ 
of  my  adminiftration,  I  added  to  it  the  paira 
of  military  glory.  At  my  own  cliargco,  and  , 
myfelf  commanding  the  army,  I  conquered 
Oran  from  the  Moors,  and  annexed  it,  with 
its  territorry,  to  the  Spaniftv  dominions, 

T    4  W  O  L  S  E  Y, 
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WOL  s  E  y. 
My  fonl  was  as  elevated  and  noble  as  yours  i 
my  uuderftandlng  as  ftrong,  and  more  refined. 
But  tlie  difference  of  our  copduft  arofe  froj 
the  difference  of  our  pbjefts.     To  raife  youd 
reputation,  and  fecure  your  power  in  CaftileJ 
by  making  that   kingdom   as  happy  and   a^i 
great  as  you  could,  was  your  obje£l.     Minej 
was,  to  procure   the  triple  crown  for    myfelf,| 
i3y  the  affiftanceof  my  fovereign,   and  of  the' 
greateft   fpreign   powers.     Each  of  us  took 
the  means  that  were  evidently  moft  proper  tq 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  ends. 

X  I  M  E  N  E  s. 

Can  you  confefs  fuch  a  principle  of  your 
conduS;  without  a  blufh  ?  But  you  will  at 
leaft  be  afhamed,  that  you  failed  in  your  pur- 
pofe,  and  were  the  dupe  of  the  powers  with 
whom  you  negotiated — after  having  di(hon- 
pured  the  character  of  your  mafter,  in  order 
to  ferve  your  own  arnbition.  I  accomplifhed 
my  defire,  with  glory  to  my  fovereign,  and 
advantage  to  my  country.  Befide  this  dif- 
ference, there  was  a  great  one  in  the  methods 
by  which  we  acquired  our  power.  We  both 
pwed  it  indeed  to  the  favour  of  princes ;  but 
I  gained  Iiabella's  by  the  opinion  flie  had  of 
my  piety  and  integrity  :  you  gained  Henry's 
\>y  a  complaifance  and  courfe  of  life,  which 
were  a  reproach  to  your  chara<5ler  and  facred 
prderSc 

WOLSEY^, 
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WrO  L  S  E  Y. 

I  did  nop,  as  you,  Ximenes,  did,  carry 
with  me  to  court  the  aufterity  of  a  monk  ; 
nor,  if  I  had  done  fo,  could  I  pofiibly  have 
gained  any  influence  there.  Ifabella  and 
Henry  were  difFereat  characters,  and  their 
favour  was  to  be  fought  in  different  ways. 
By  making  myfelf  agreeable  to  the  latter,  I 
fo  governed  his  paffions,  unruly  as  they  were, 
that,  wdiile  I  lived,  they  did  not  produce  any 
pf  thofe  dreadful  effefts,  which  after  my 
death  were  caufed  by  them  in  his  family  and 
kingdom. 

XIMENES. 

If  Henry  the  Eighth,  your  mafler,  had 
been  king  of  Caftile,  I  would  neyer  have  been 
drawn  by  him  out  of  niy  clolfter.  A  man 
pf  virtue  and  fpirit  will  not  be  prevailed  witl> 
to  go  into  a  court  where  he  cannot  rife  \vitl> 
out  bafenefs. 

w  OL  s  E  Y. 

The  inflexibility  of  vour  mind  had  like  toSeeMarfo- 
have  ruined  you  in  fome  of  your  mealures'.ximg^ue/ 
and  the  bigotry,  which  you  had  defived  from 
your  long  abode  in  a  cloiPLer,  and  retained 
when  a  minifter,  w^as  yery  near  depriving 
the  crown  of  Caftile  of  the  new- conquered 
jiingdom  of  Granada,  by  the  revolt  ot  the 
Moors  in  that  city,  whoni  you  had  prema- 
turely forced  to  change  their  rehgion..  Do 
you  not  remember  hov/  angry  king  Ferdi- 
nand was  with  you  on  that  account? 

XIMENES. 
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X  I  M  E  N  E  S . 

T  do,  and  muft  acknowledge  that  my  zeal 
was  too  intemperate  in  all  that  proceeding. 

w  o  L  s  E  Y. 

My  worft  complaifances  to  king  Henry  the 
Eighth  were  far  lefs  hurtful  to  England,  than 
the  unjuft  and  inhuman  court  of  inquifition 
which  you  eftablilhed  in  Granada,  to  watch 
over  the  faith  of  your  unwilling  converts, 
has  been  to  Spain. 

'  X  I  M  E  N  E  S. 

I  only  revived  and  fettled  in  Granada  an 
ancient  tribunal,  inftituted  firft  by  one  of 
our  faints  againft  the  Albigenfes,  and  gave 
it  greater  powers.  The  raifchiefs  which 
have  attended  it  cannot  be  denied.  But  if  any 
force  may  be  ufed  for  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion (and  the  church  of  Rome  has,  you 
know,  declared  authoritatively  that  it  may), 
none  could  be  fo  efFe£l:ual  to  aufwer  the  pur- 
pole. 

W  O  L  S  E  Y, 

This  is  an  argument  rather  againft  the 
opinion  of  the  church,  than  for  the  inquiii- 
tion.  I  will  ouly  fay,  I  think  myfelf  very 
happy,  that  my  admuiift ration  was  ftained 
with  no  action  of  cruelty,  not  even  cruelty 
Janblijied  by  the  name  of  religion.  My  temper 
indeed,  wliich  influenced  my  conduit  more 
than  my  principles,  w^as  much  milder  than 
yours.  To  the  proud,  I  was  proud  ;  but  to 
my  friends  and  inferiors,  benevolent  and  hur 
mane.     Had  I  fucceeded  in  the  great  objefl: 
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of  my  ambition,  had  I  acquired  the  popedom, 
1  (hould  have  governed  the  church  with  more 
moderation  and  better  fenfe  than,  probably,  you 
would  have  done,  if  you  had  exchanged  the  fee 
of  Toledo  for  that  of  Rome.  My  good-nature, 
my  policy,  my  tafte  for  magnificence,  my 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  of  wit,  and  of  learning, 
would  have  made  me  the  delight  of  all  the 
Italians,  and  have  given  me  a  rank  among  the 
greateft  princes.  Whereas  in  you,  the  Iqur 
bigot  and  rigid  monk  would  too  much  have 
prevailed  over  the  prince  and  the  ftateflxian. 

X  I  ME  NE  S. 

What  either  of  us  would  have  been  in 
that  fityation  does  not  appear.  But,  if  you 
are  compared  to  me  as  a  minlfter^  you  are  vaftly 
inferior.  The  only  circumftance  in  which  you 
can  juftly  pretend  to  any  equality  is  the  en- 
couragement you  gave  to  learning,  and  your 
munificence  in  promoting  it,  which  was  in- 
deed very  great.  Your  two  colleges  founded 
at  Ipfwich  and  Oxford  may  vie  with  my  uni- 
yerlity  at  Alcala  de  Henara.  But  in  our 
generofity  there  was  this  difference:  all  my 
revenues  werefpent  in  well-placed  liberalities, 
in  afts  of  charity,  piety,  and  virtue  ;  whereas 
a  great  part  of  your  enormous  wealth  was 
fquandered  away  in  luxury  and  vain  oftenta- 
tion.  With  regard  to  all  other  points,  my 
fuperiority  is  apparent.  Yo]li  were  only  a 
favourite  :  I  was  the  friend  and  the  father  of 
the  people.  You  Terved  yourfelf :  I  fcrved 
jthe  ftate.     The  concluiion  of  our  lives  w^s 

alfo 
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alfo   much    more   honourable     to   me    than 
you. 

WOL  S  E  Y. 

Did  not  you  die,  as  I  did,  in  difgrace  with 
your  mafter  ? 

X  I  MEN  E  s. 

That  difgrace  was  brought  upon  me  by  a 
faftion  of  foreigners,  to  whofe  power,  as  a 
good  Spaniard,  I  would  not  fubmit.  A  mi- 
nifier,  who  falls  a  vidim  to  fuch  an  oppo- 
lition,  rifes  by  his  fall.  Yours  was  not 
graced  by  any  publick  caufe,  any  pierit 
to  the  nation :  your  fpirit  therefore  funk 
under  it  ;  you  bore  it  with  meannefs.  Mine 
was  unbroken,  fuperior  to  my  enemies,  fupe- 
rior  to  fortune ;  and  I  died,  as  I  had  lived, 
w^rh  undiminilhed  dignity  and  greatnefs  pf 
mind. 


D  I  A- 
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DIALOGUE    XXII. 
LuciAN  —  Rabelais, 

L  u  C  I  A  N. 

FRIEND  Rabelais,  well  met.  —  Our 
fouls  are  very  good  company  for  one 
another.  We  both  were  great  wits,  and 
moft  audacious  freethinkers.  We  laughed 
often  at  Folly,  and  fometimes  at  Wifdom. 
I  was  indeed  more  correal  and  more  elegant 
inmyftyle:  but  then,  in  return,  you  had  a 
greater  fertility  of  imagination.  My  T^rue 
Hijlory  is  much  inferior,  in  fancy  and  in- 
vention, in  force  of  wit  and  keennefs  of  fatire^ 
to  your  Hijlory  of  the  A^s  of  Garagantua  and 
PantagrueL 

RABELAIS. 

You  do  me  great  honour:  but  I  may  fay, 
without  vanity,  that  both  thofe  compolitions 
entitle  the  authors  of  them  to  a  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  place,  among  memoir-writers, 
travellers,  and  eyen  hiftorians  ^icient  an4 
modern^ 

LUCIAN. 

Doubtlefs  they  do.  But  will  you  pardon 
ine  if  I  afk  you  one  queftion  ?  Why  did 
you  chufe  to  write  fuch  abfolute  nonfenfe^  as 

you 
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you  have  in  fome  places  of  yoUr  illuftrlous 
work  ? 

RABELAIS. 

I  was  forced  to  compound  my  phyfick  for 
the  mind  with  a  large  dofe  of  nonfenfe,  in 
order  to  make  it  go  down.  To  own  the 
truth  to  you,  if  I  had  not  fo  frequently  put 
on  the  fooPs  cap^  the  freedoms  I  took,  in 
other  places,  with  cowls^  with  red  hais^  and 
the  triple  crown  itfelf^wovXd  have  brought  me 
into  great  danger.  Not  only  my  book,  but 
I  myfelf,  (hould,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  condemned  to  the  flames :  and  martyr- 
dom was  an  honour  to  which  I  never  afpired. 
I  therefore  counterfeited  folly,  like  Junius 
Brutus,  from  the  wifeft  of  all  principles,  that 
of  felf-prefervatlon.  You,  Lucian,  had  no 
need  to  ufe  fo  much  caution.  Your  heathen 
priefts  defired  only  a  facrifice  now  and  then 
from  an  Epicurean,  as  a  mark  of  conformity  ; 
and  kindly  allowed  him  to  make  as  free  as 
he  pleafed,  in  converfation  or  writings,  with 
the  whole  tribe  of  gods  and  goddeffes^  from 
the  thundering  Jupiter  and  the  fcolding 
Juno,  down  to  the  dog  Anubis  and  the 
fragrant  dame  Gloacina, 

LUCIAN. 

Say  rather,  that  our  government  allowed 
us  that  liberty!  for,  I  aflure  you,  our  priefts 
were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  it ;  at  lead 
they  were  not  in  my  time. 

I  RABELAIS. 
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RABELAIS. 

The  wifer  men  they  !  for,  in  fpite  of  the 
conformity  required  by  the  laws,  and  en- 
forced hy  the  magiftrate,  that  ridicule  brought 
the  fyftem  of  pagan  theology  into  contempt, 
not  only  with  the  philofophical  part  of  man- 
kind, but  even  with  the  vulgar. 

L  u  c  I  A  N. 

It  did  fo;  and  the  ableft  defenders  of  pa- 
ganifm  were  forced  to  give  up  the  poetical 

fables,  and  allegorize  the  whole, 

RABELAIS. 

An  excellent  way  of  drawing  fenfe  out  of 
abfurdity,  and  grave  inftruftioas  from  lewd- 
nefs !  There  is  a  great  modern  wit.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  \\\\o,  in  his 
treatife,  intituled  The  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients^ 
has  done  more  for  you  that  way  than  ali 
your  own  priefls ! 

L  U  C  I  A  N. 

He  has  indeed  (hewn  himfelf  an  admlrablet 
chemift,  and  made  a  fine  tranfmutiation  of 
folly  into  wifdom.  But  all  the  latter  Pla- 
tonifts  took  the  fame  method  of  defending 
our  faith,  when  it  w^as  attacked  by  th& 
Chriftians:  and  certainly  a  more  judicious 
one  could  not  be  found.  Our  fables  fay, 
that,  in  one  of  their  wars  with  the  Titans, 
the  Gods  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  turix 
themftlves  Into  beafls,  in  order  to  efcapQ 
from  the  Conquerors.  Jufl  rtie  reverfe  hap- 
pened h^re:  —  for,    by  this  happy  art,   our 

beajlly' 
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beqfJly  divlmlies  were  turned    again  into  ra- 
tional beings. 

RABELAIS. 

Give  me  a  good  commentator,  with  a 
fubtle,  refining,  philofophical  head;  and  yoti 
fhall  have  the  edification  of  leeing  him  draw 
the  mofi  Jublime  allegories^  and  the  moft  vene- 
rable myft'ic  truths^  from  my  hiftory  of  the 
-noble  Garagantua  and  Pantagruel !  I  don't 
defpair  of  being  proved,  to  the  entire  fatis- 
faftion  of  fome  future  age,  to  have  been, 
without  exception,  the  profoundeft  divine 
and  metaphyjician  that  ever  yet  held  a  pen. 

L  u  c  t  A  N. 

I  fhall  rejoice  to  fee  you  advanced  to  that 
honour.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  may  take 
the  liberty  to  confider  you  as  one  of  our  clafs. 
There  you  fit  very  high. 

RABELAIS. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  another,  and  a  modern 
author  too,  whom  you  would  bid  to  fit  above 
me,  and  but  juft  below  yourfelf:  I  iiiean 
Dr.  Swift. 

L  U  C  I  A  N. 

It  was  not  neceflary  for  him  to  throw  fo 
much  nonfenfe  into  his  hiftory  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  as  you  did  into  that  of  your  two 
illuftrious  heroes :  and  his  ftyle  is  far  more 
correfl:  than  yours.  His  wit  never  defcended 
(as  yours  frequently  did)  into  the  loweft  of 
taverns,  nor  ever  wore  the  xneaneft  garb  of 
the  vulgar. 

RABELAIS. 
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RABELAIS. 

If  the  garb,  which  it  wore,  was  not  as  ni^any 
I  am  certain  it  was  fometlmes  as  dirty  as 
mine. 

L  tt  c  I  A  N.  - 

It  was  not  always  nicely  clean.  Yet,  irt 
comparifon  with  you,  he  was  decent  and  ele- 
gant. But  whether  there  were  not  in  your 
compdfitions  morejfr^,  and  a  more  tomk  fpirit^ 
I  will  not  determine^ 

RABELAIS. 

If  you  will  not  determine  it,  e'en  let  It 
remain  a  matter  in  difpute,  as  I  have  left 
the  great  quefiion.  Whether  Fanurge  Jloould 
marry  or  not  ?  I  would  as  foon  undertake  to 
meafure  the  difference  between  the  height 
and  bulk  of  the  giant  Garagantua  and  his 
Brobdignanian  majefty,  as  the  difference  of 
merit  between  my  writings  and  Swift's.  If 
any  man  take  a  fancy  to  like  my  book,  let 
him  freely  enjoy  the  entertainment  it  gives 
him,  and  drink  to  my  memory  in  a  bumper. 
If  another  like  Gulliver,  let  him  toad  Dr, 
Swift.  Were  I  upon  earth,  I  v/ould  pledge 
him  in  a  bumper,  fuppofmg  the  wine  to  be 
good.  If  a  third  like  neither  of  us,  let  him 
filently  pafs  the  bottle,  and  be  qxiiet. 

Vol.  II,  U  L  u  CI  A  Na 
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I.  U  C  I  A  N. 

But  what  if  he  will  not  be  quiet  ?     A  cri- 
tick  is  an  unquiet  creature. 

RABELAIS. 

I 

Why  then  he  will  difturb  himfelf,  not 
me. 

L  u  c  I  A  N. 

You  are  a  greater  phiiofopher  than  I 
thought  you  !  I  knew  you  paid  no  refpe<3:  to 
popes  or  kings  ;  but  to  pay  none  to  criticks^ 
is,  in  an  author,  a  na-agnanimity  beyond  all 
example, 

k  A  B  E  L  A  I  s.  - 

My  life  w^as  a  farce :    my  death  was  a 

farce :    and  would  you  have  me  make  my 

book  a  ferious  affair  ?   As  for  you,  though  in 

general  you  are  only  a  joker,  yet  fometimes 

you  mtuft  be  ranked  ammig  grave  authors. 

You  have  written  fage  and  learned  diflerta- 

tions  on  hiftory,  and  other  weighty  matters. 

The   criticks  have   therefore   an  uridoubted 

,^ight  to  maul  you,  if  they  find  you  in  their 

province.     But,,  if  any  of  them  dare  to  come 

SecRabe-  jj^^j-q    mine,    I    will    order    Garagantua    to 

c^^s's.*  ^    fwallow  them  up,  as  he  did  the  fix  pilgrims, 

in  the  next  fallad  he  eats. 

IL  UCI  AN. 
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L  U  C  I  A  N. 

Have  I  not  heard  that  you  wrote  a  very 
good  ferious  book  on  the  Aphdrifms  of 
Hippocrates  ? 

RABELAIS. 

Upoh  my  faith,  I  had  forgot  it.  I  am  fd 
iifed  to  my  -fooFs  coat^  that  I  don't  know 
myfelf  in  my  fdlemn .  docior's  gozvn.  But 
your  information  was  right:  that  book  waS 
indeed  a  very  refpeftable  work.  Yet  nobody 
reads  it  ;  and  if  i  had  written  nothing  ^Ife,  I 
fhouJd  have  been  reckoned,  at  beft,  ahcquev 
to  Hippocrates :  whereas  the  hiftorian  of  Pa- 
nurge  is  an  eminent  _*wr iter.  Plain  good  fenfe, 
like  a  difh  of  fohd  beef  or  mutton,  is  proper 
bnly  for  peaifants  ;  but  a  ragout  of  folly  ^  wtW 
drefled  with  a  fharp  fame  of  wit^  is  fit  to 
be  ferved  up  at  an  emperor's  table. 

L  U  C  I  A  N<; 

You  are  an  admirable  pleafant  fellow  !  I^t 
me  embrace  you. -^  How  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes  may  rank  you  on  Parnaffus,  I  am  not 
very  certain  :  but,  if  I  were  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  on  Mount  Olynipus,  you  (hould 
be  placed,  with  k  full  bowl  of  nei^ar  before 
you^  at  the  right  hand  of  Momus. 

II  A  B  E  L  A  I  s, 

I  wifh  you  were-— but  I  fear  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  fublimie  regions  will  like  your  com- 

U   2  pany 
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pany  no  better  than  mine.  Indeed,  how 
Momus  himfelf  could  get  a  feat  at  that 
table,  I  cannot  well  comprehend  !  It  has 
been  vifual,  I  confefs,  in  fome  of  our  courts 
upon  earth,  to  have  a  privileged  jefter,  called 
the  kings  fool.  But  in  the  court  of  Heaven 
one  lliould  not  have  fuppofed  fuch  an  officer 
as  Jupiter's  fooL  Your  allegorical  theology 
in  this  point  is  very  abftrufe. 


L  U  C  I  A  N. 


I  think  our  priefts  admitted  Momus  into 
our  heaven,  as  the  Indians  are  faid  to  worfhip 
the  devil,  through  fear.  They  had  a  mind 
to  keep  fair  with  him.  For  we  may  talk  of 
the  giants  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  but  to  otir 
gods  there  is  no  enemy  fo  formidable  as  he. 
Riditule  is  the  terror  of  all  falfe  religion. 
Nothing  but  truth  can  ftand  its  lafti. 


RABELAIS. 


Truth,  advantageoufly  fet  in  a  good  and 
fair  light,  can  (land  any  attacks :  but  thofe 
of  ridicule  are  fo  teazing  and  fo  fallacious, 
that  I  have  feen  them  put  her  ladyfhip  very 
much  out  of  humour. 


L  u  c  I  A  N. 


Ay,  friend  Rabelais :  and  fometimes  out 
of  countenance  too.  But  truth  and  wit  in 
confederacy  will  ftrike  Momus  dumb.  United 
they  are  invincible:    and    fuch   a  union  is 

neceflary 
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neceffary  upon  certain  occafions.  Falfe  rea- 
foning  is  moft  efFednally  expofed  by  plain 
fenfe\  but  w/V  is  the  beft  opponent  to y}?//e? 
ridicule  %  d.sjuj}  ridicule  is  to  all  the  ahfurdities 
which  dare  to  aflume  the  venerable  names  of 
Philofophy  or  Religion.  Had  we  made  fuch  a 
proper  ufe  of  our  agreeable  talents,  had  we 
employed  our  ridicule  to  ft  rip  the  foolilh 
faces  of  fuperftition,  fanaticifm,  and  dog- 
matical pride,  of  the  feripus  and  folemu 
malks  with  which  they  are  covered  ;  at  the 
fame  time  exerting  all  the  fharpnefs  of  our 
wit,  to  combat  the  flippancy  and  pertnefs  of 
thofe  who  argue  only  by  jefts  againft  reafoii 
and  evidence,  in  points  of  the  hlghefl:  and 
moft  ferious  concern  ;  we  fliould  have  much 
better  merited  the  efteem  of  mankind. 


^93 
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Pericles— Cosmo  de  Medicis^   the   firfl 
of  t:hat  name. 


PERICLES. 

piutardi's  T  Jvj  what  I  havc  heard  qf  your  charafler 
Ferlcks,    ^  snd  jcur  fortuiie,  illuftrious  Cofrao,  I  fiqd 
and  Thu-  ^  moft    remarkable   refembl^nce   with   mine, 
ii".  Seeaifo  We  both  llved  in  republicks  where  the  fove- 
Hifiorrof  ^^ign  power  was  in  the  people;  and,  by  mere 
jiiorence,   clvil   arts,  biU  inore  elpecially  by  our  elo- 
fo^nh  ^    quence,  attained,  without  any  force,  to  fuch 
book  to     ^  degree  of  authority,  that    we   ruled  thofe 
tumultuous  ana   itormy  democracies  with  an 
abfolute    fway,    turned    the   tempefts  which 
agitated  them  upon  the  heads  of  our  enemies, 
and,  after  having  long  and  profperoufly  con- 
duced the  greateft  affairs  in  war  and  peace^ 
died  revered  and  lamented  bv  all  our  fellow- 
citizens, 

COSMO, 

We  have  indeed  an  equal  rio;ht  to  value 
ourfelves  on  that  nobl.cji  of  empires^  the  erqpire 
we  gained  over  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men.— Force  or  caprice  may  give  power  ;  but 
nothing  can  give"^  lajling  authority^  except 
w'/Jdom  and  virtue.     By  thefe  we  obtained,  by 

"  '  thefe 
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thefe  we  preferved,  in  our  refpeftive  coun- 
tries, a  dominion  unftained  by  ufurpation  or 
blood,  a  dominion  conferred  on  us  by  the 
publick  efteem  and  the  publick  affeflion 
We  were  in  reality  fovereigns,  while  we 
lived  witii  the  llmplicity  of  private  men : 
and  Athens  and  Florence  believed  themfelves 
to  be  free,  though  they  obeyed  all  our  dic- 
tates*  This  is  more  than  was  done  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  or  Sylla,  or  Ca^far.  It  is  the 
perfefiion  of  policy,  to  tame  the  fierce  fpiric 
of  popular  liberty,  not  by  blows  or  by  chains, 
but  by  foothing  it  into  a  voluntary  obedience, 
and  bringing  it  to  lick  the  band  that  ret» 
flrains  it. 

.T-E  R  I  c  L  E  s. 

The  tafk  can  never  be  eafy ;  but  the  dlR- 
ficulty  was  flill  greater  to  me  than  to  you. 
For  I  had  a  lion  to  tame,  from  whofe  in- 
tradlable  fury  the  greateft  men  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  whole  world,  with  ail  their 
wifdom  and  virtue,  could  not  fave  themfelveSp 
Themiftocles  and  Ariftides  were  examples  of 
terror,  that  might  well  have  deterred  me 
from  the  adminiftration  of  publick  affairs  at 
Athens.  Another  impediment  in  my  way 
was  the  power  of  Cimon,  who,  for  his 
goodnefs,  his  liberality,  and  the  luftre  of 
his  viftories  over  the  Periians,  was  much 
beloved  by  the  people ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  being  thought  to  favour  ariftocracy, 
^  U  4  had 
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had  all  the  noble  and  rich  citizens  devoted  tq 
his  party.  It  feemed  impoflible  to  (hake  fo 
well-eftablifhed  a  greatnefs.  Yet,  by  the 
charms  and  force  of  my  eloquence,  which 
exceeded  that  of  all  orators  contemporary 
"with  me,  by  the  integrity  pf  my  life,  rny 
moderation,  and  my  prudence,  but,  above 
all,  by  my  artful  management  of  the  people, 
whofe  power  I  encreafed,  that  I  might  render 
it  the  bails  and  fupport  of  my  own,  I  gained 
fuch  an  afcendancy  over  all  my  opponents, 
that,  having  firft  procured  the  banifhment  qf 
Cimon  by  oftracifm,  and  then  of  Thucydides, 
another  formidable  antagonift  fet  up  by  the 
nobles  againft  my  authority,  I  became  thp 
unrivaled  chief,  or  rather  the  monarch,  of 
the  Athenian  republick,  without  ever  putting 
to.  death,  in  above  forty  years  that  my  ad- 
miniftratioii  continued,  one  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  :  a  circumftance  which  I  declared, 
when  I  lay  on  my  death-bed,  to  be,  in  my 
own  judgement,  more  honourable  to  me, 
than  all  my  profperity  in  the  government  of 
the  ftate,  or  the  nine  trophies  ereded  for  {q 
many  viftories  obtained  by  my  condu£t, 

po  s  M  Q, 

I  had  aifo  the  fame  happinefs  to  boaft  of 
iit  my  death :  and  fome  additions  were  made 
to  the  territories  of  Florence  under  my  gq- 
yernment :  but  I  myfelf  was  no  foldier,  and 
file  con  fiion wealth  I  diredted  was  never  eithef 
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fo  warlike  or  fo  powerful  as  Athens.  I  muft, 
therefore,  not  pretend  to  vie  with  you  iu 
the  luftre  of  mihtary  glory:  and  I  will  more- 
over acknowledge,  that  to  govern  a  people, 
whofe  fpirit  and  pride  were  exalted  by  the 
wonderful  vidlories  of  Marathon,  Mycale, 
Saiamis,  and  Plat^a,  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  rule  the  Florentines  and  the 
Tufcans,  The  liberty  of  the  Athenians 
was,  in  your  time,  more  imperious,  more 
haughty,  more  infolent,  than  the  defpotifm 
of  the    king   of  Perfia,      How    great    then  ' 

muft  have  been  your  ability  and  addreis, 
that  could  fo  ablblutely  reduce  it  under  your 
power!  Yet  the  temper  of  my  countrymen 
was  not  eafy  to  govern :  for  it  was  exceed- 
ingly faftious.  The  hiftory  of  Florence  is 
little  elfe,  for  feveral  ages,  than  an  account 
of  cGnfpiracies  againft  the  ftate.  In  my 
youth,  I  myfelf  fuffered  much,  by  the  dif- 
fentions  which  then  embroiled  the  republick. 
I  was  imprifoned,  and  banKhed ;  but,  after 
the  courfe  of  fome  years,  my  enemies,  in 
their  turn,  were  driven  into  exile.  I  was 
brought  back  in  triumph  ;  and  from  that 
time  till  my  death,  which  was  above  thirty 
years,  I  governed  the  Florentines,  not  by  ' 
^rms,  or  evil  arts  of  tyrannical  power,  but 
with  a  legal  authority ;  which  I  exercifed  fp 
difcreetly,  as  to  gain  the  efteem  of  all  the 
|ieighbouring  potentates,  and  fuch  a  conftant 
^fFedlion  of  all  my  fellow-citizens,  that  an 

iiiicriptlein 
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infcription,  which  gave  me  the  title  o{ Father 
of  my  Country^  was  engraved  on  my  monu- 
ment, by  an  unanimous  decree  of  the  whole 
commonwealth. 

PERICLES. 

Your  end  was  incomparably  more  happy 
than  mine.  For  you  died,  rather  of  age 
than  any  violent  illnefs,  and  left  the  Floren- 
tines in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  profperity  pro- 
cured for  them  by  your  counfels.  But  I  died 
of  the  plague^  after  havin^g  feen  it  almoft  de- 
populate Athens ;  and  left  my  country  en- 
gaged in  a  moft  <iangerous  war,  to  which  my 
advice  and  the  power  of  my  eloquence,  had 
excited  the  people.  The  misfortune  of  the 
peflilence,  with  the  inconveniences-fhey  fuf- 
fered  on  account  of  the  war,  fo  irritated  their 
minds,  that,  not  long  before  my  death, 
they  condemned  me  to  a  fine, 

C  O  S  M  O, 

It  is  wonderful,  that,  when  once  their 
anger  was  raifed,  it  went  no  further  againft 
Tou  !  A  favourite  of  the  people,  when  dif- 
graced,  is  in  ilill  greater  danger  than  a  fa- 
vourite of  the   king. 

PERICLES. 

Your    furprize    will  increafe,    at   hearing 

.     that    very  foon    afterward    they  chofe   me 

their   general,    and    conferred   on  me   again 

the  principal  direftion   of   all   their  affairs. 

Had 
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Had  I  lived,  I  fhoiild  have  fo  conduced 
the  war,  as  to  have  ended  it  with  advan- 
tage and  honour  to  my  country;  for,  having 
fecured  to  her  the  jovereignty  of  the  fea, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Samlans,  t>efore  I  let 
her  engage  with  the  power  of  Sparta,  I 
knew  that  our  enemies  w^ould  be  at  length 
wearied  opt,  and  compelled  to  fue  for  a 
peace;  becaufe  the  city,  from  the  ftrength 
of  its  fortifications,  and  the  great  army 
within  it,  being  on  the  land  fide  impreg- 
nable to  the  Spartans,  and  drawing  conti- 
nual fupplies  from  the  fea,  fufl"ered  iipt 
much  by  the  ravages  of  the  country  about 
it,  whence  I  had  before  renioved  all  the 
inhabitants :  whereas  their  allies  were  undone 
by  the  defqents  we  made  on  their  coafts, 

COSMO. 

You  feem  to  have  underftood  beyond  all 
other  men  what  advantages  are  to  be  drawn 
from  a  maritime  power^  and  how  to  ixiake 
it  the  fureft  foundation   of  empire, 

PERICLES. 

I  followed  the  plan  traced  out  by  The- 
miftocles,  the  ableft  politician  that  Greece 
had  ever  produced.  Nor  did  I  begin  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war  (as  fome  have  fuppofed)  See  Tim- 
only  to  make  myfelf  neceffary,  and  ftopf/iil,'^^* 
an  inquiry  into  my  publick  accounts :  I  really 
thought,   that  the  republick  of  Athens  could 

no 
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iio  longer  defer  a  conteft  with  Sparta,  with- 
out  giving  up  to  that  ftate  the   precedence 
in   the  direction    of    Greece,    and   her  own 
independeivce.     To  keep  off  for  fome  time 
even   a  neceflary  war,  with  a  probable  hope 
of  making  it  more  advantageoufly  at  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,   is  an  aft  of  true  wif- 
dom:    but  not   to   make  it,    when   you  fee 
that  your  enemy  will  be  ftrengthened,   and 
your  own  advantages    loft,    or   confiderably 
leffened,  by  the  delay,   is  a  moft  pernicious 
imprudence.     With  relation  to  my  accounts, 
I    had    nothing    to    fear.       I    had    not  em- 
bezzled one  drachma  of  publick  money,  nor 
added  one  to  my  own  paternal  eftate ;   and 
the  people  had  placed  fo  entire  a  confidence 
in   me,    that  they  had   allowed  me,   againft 
«eeFiu-    the   ufual    forms    of    their  government,    to 
Ss'^Lifeofdifpofe    of    large    fums    for   fecret  fervice^ 
Pericles  J   without    account.      When    therefore    I   ad- 
JwsSi-   vifed  the  Peloponnefian  war,    I  neither  a£led 
fuius.       from   private  views,    nor  with   the  inconli- 
Thucydi-  derate  temerity  of  a  reftlefs  ambition;    but 
^es,  1. 1..   ^g    became  a  wife   ftatefman,   who,   having 
weighed    all   the    dangers    that   may   attend 
a   great  enterprize,    and  feeing   a  reafonable 
hope   of  good  fuccefs,    makes  it   his  option 
to    fight    for    dominion    and   glory,     rather 
than   facrifice    both  to    the    uncertain    pof* 
feihou  of  an  infecure  peace. 

COSMO. 
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COSMO. 

How  were  you  fure  of  inducing  fo  vo- 
latile a  people  to  perfevere  in  fo  fteady  a 
lyftem  of  conduft  as  that  which  you  had 
laid  down ;  a  fyftem  attended  with  much 
inconvenience  and  lofs  to  particulars,  while 
it  prefented  but  little  to  ftrike  or  inflame 
the  imagination  of  the  publick  ?  Bold  and 
arduous  enterprizes,  great  battles,  much 
bloodflied,  and  a  fpeedy  deciiion,  are  what 
the  multitude  defire  in  every  war  :  but 
your  plan  of  operation  was  the  reverfe  of 
all  this  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  required 
the  temper  of  the  Thebans,  rather  than  of 
the  Athenians. 

PERICLES. 

I  found  indeed  many  fymptoms  of  their 
impatience  ;  but  I  was  able  to  reftrain  it, 
by  the  authority  I  had  gained.  For,  during 
my  whole  miniftry,  I  never  had  ftooped  to 
court  their  favour  by  any  unworthy  means ; 
never  flattered  them  in  their  follies,  nor 
complied  with  their  paffions  againft  their 
true  interefts  and  my  own  better  judgement  ; 
but  ufed  the  power  of  my  eloquence  to 
keep  them  in  the  bounds  of  a  wife  mode- 
ration, to  raife  their  fpirits  when  too  low, 
and  (liew  them  their  danger  when  they  grew 
too  prefumptuous ;  the  good  effefts  of  which 
conduft  they  had  happily  experienced  in  all 
I  their 
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their  affairs.  Whereas  thofe  who  fucceeded 
to  me  in  the  government,  by  their  inca- 
pacity, their  corruption,  and  their  fervile 
complalfance  to  the  humour  of  the  people, 
prefently  loft  all  the  fruits  of  my  virtue 
and  prudence.  Xerxes  himfelf,  I  am  con- 
vinced, did  not  fuffer  more  by  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  than  the  Atheniains,  after 
my  deceafe,  by  that  of  their  orators  and 
rainifters   of  ftate. 

c  o  s  M  o. 

Thofe  orators  could  not  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people  by  any  other  methods.     Your 
arts  were  more  noble ;    they  were  the   arts 
of  a  ftatefman  and  of  a  prince.     Your  mag- 
nificent buildings,  which    in   beauty  of  ar- 
chitedure   furpaffed  any  the  world  had  ever 
feen,  the  ftatues  of  Phidias,   the  paintings 
of  Xeuxis,  the  protection  you  gave  to  know- 
ledge, genius,    and    abilities  of  every  kind, 
added   as  much  to  the  glory  of  Athens,  as 
to    your  popularity.       And    in   this  I    may 
'^^^chiavei  boaft   of  an  equal  merit  to  Florence.     For 
Florence,  I    embellifhcd    that    city,    and    the    whole 
^•^'"'        country  about  it,   with  excellent  buildings ; 
I    proteded  all   arts ;    and,    though   I   was 
not  myfelf  fo  eloquent  or  fo  learned  as  you, 
I  no  lefs  encouraged  thofe  who  were  emi- 
nent,   in  my  time,    for  their  eloquence  or 
their  learning.     Marcilius  Ficinus,  the  fecond 
father  of  the  Platonick  philofophy^    lived    in 

7  ^7 
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my  houfe,   and  converfed   with    me  as  in- 
timately as  Anaxafforas  with  you.     Nor  did^^^fj"^' 
I  ever   forget    and   fufler   him   fo   to   want  Life  of 
the   neceffaries  of  life,    as   you    did   Anax-^^'""^^^ 
agoras,   who  had  like  to  have  perifhed  by 
that  unfriendly  neglefl: ;    but,  to  fecure  him 
at  all  times   from  any  diftrefs   in   his    cir- 
cumftances,    and  enable  him  to  purfue  his 
fublime  fpeculations  unmolefted  by  low  cares, 
I    gave  him  an   eftate   adjacent    to  one  af 
my  favourite  villas.      I  alio   drew  to  Flo- 
rence Argiropolo,    the   moft  learned  Greek 
of  thofe  times ;   that,  under  my  patronage, 
he  might  teach   the  Florentine   youth    the 
language  and  fciences  of  his  counti-y.     But 
with  regard  to  our  buildings,   there  is  this 
remarkable  difference  :   yours  were  all  raifed 
at  the  expence  of  the  publick,   mine  at  my 
own. 

P  E  R  I  C  L  E  S.^ 

My  eftate  would  bear  no  profufenefs,  nor 
allow  me  to  exert  the  generofity  of  my  nature. 
Your  wealth  exceeded  that  of  any  particular, 
or  indeed  of  any  prince,  who  lived  in  your 
days.  The  vaft  commerce,  which,  after 
the  example  of  your  anceftors,  you  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
even  while  you  prefided  at  the  helm  of  the 
ftate,  enabled  you  to  do  thofe  fplendid  a£ls, 
which  rendered  your  name  fo  illuftrious. 
But   I   was   conftrained   to   make  the  pub^ 

lick 
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See  Flu-  jj^j^  trcafurc  the  fund  of  my  bounties  ;  and 
Life  of  Pe- 1  thought  I  could  not  poffibly  difpofe  of, 
ThucVdt'^  it  better,  in  time  of  peace,  than  in  finding 
des,  L  ii.  employment  for  that  part  of  the  people  which 
muft  elfe  have  been  idle,  and  ufeiefs  to  the 
community  ;  introducing  into  Greece  all  the 
elegant  arts,  and  adorning  my  country  with 
works  that  are  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. For,  while  I  attended  the  moft  to 
thefe  civil  and  peaceful  occupations,  I  did 
not  negieft  to  provide,  with  timely  care, 
againft  war;  nor  fufFer  the  nation  to  fink 
into  luxury  and  effeminate  foftnefs.  I  kept 
our  fleets  in  continual  exercife,  maintained 
a  great  number  of  feamen  in  conflant  pay, 
and  difciplined  well  our  land-forces.  Nor 
did  I  ever  ceafe  to  recommend  to  all  the 
Athenians,  both  by  precepts  and  example, 
frugality,  temperance,  magnanimity,  forti- 
tude, and  w^hatever  could  moft  effedually 
contribute  to  ftrengthen  their  bodies  and 
minds. 

COSMO. 

Yet  I  have  heard  you  condemned,  for 
rendering  the  people  lefs  fober  and  modeft, 
by  giving  them  a  iliare  of  the  conquered 
lands,  and  paying  them  wages  for  their  he- 
ceflary  attendance  in  the  publick  aflemblies 
and  othet  civil  funflions  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  vaft  and  fuperfluous  expence 
vou  entailed  on  the   ftate,    in  the  theatrical 

fpedacles 
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fpeclacles  with  which  you  entertained  them 
at   the  coft   of  the   puhiick. 

Pi:RICLES. 

Perhaps  t  may  have  been  too  lavifli  in  fome 
of  thofe  bounties.— Yet,  in  a  popular  ftate,  it 
is  necelTary  that  the  people  fliould  be  amufed, 
and  fliould  fo  far  partake  of  the  opulence  of 
the  publick,  as  not  to  fiifFer  any  want,  which 
would  render  their  minds  too  low  and  fordid 
for  their  political  duties^  In  my  time,  the 
revenues  of  Athens  were  llifficient  to  bear 
this  charge :  but  afterw^ard^  when  we  had 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  our  empire,  it  be- 
came, I  mufl:  confefs,  too  heavy  a  burthen; 
and  the  continuance  of  it  proved  one  caufe 
of  our  ruin. 

COSMO. 

it  is  a  moft  dangerous  thing  to  load  the 
Hate  with  largeiles  of  that  nature,  or  indeed 
with  any  unneceffary  but  popular  charges  ; 
becaufe  to  reduce  them  is  almoft  impoffible, 
though  the  circumflances  of  the  publick 
fhould  neceflarily  demand  a  redudion.  But 
did  not  you  likewife,  in  order  to  advance 
your  own  greatnefs,  throw  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Athens  more  power  than 
the  inftitutions  of  Solon  had  entrufted  them 
with,  and  more  than  was  coniiftent  with 
the  good  of  the  flate? 

Vol.  II.  X  PERICLES. 
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PERICLES. 

We  are  now  in  the  regions  where  Truth 
prelides ;  and  I  dare  not  offend  her,  by 
playing  the  orator  in  defence  of  my  con- 
SecPiu-  du£t:.  I  muft  therefore  acknowledge  that, 
th^Lives  ^Y  Weakening  the  power  of  the  court  of 
of  Solon  Areopagus,  I  tore  up  that  anchor,  which 
rkies.  ^"  Solon  had  wifely  fixed,  to  keep  his  repub- 
lick  firm  againft  the  ftorms  and  fludluations 
of  popular  faftions.  This  alteration,  which 
fundamentally  injured  the  whole  ftate,  I 
made,  with  a  view  to  ferve  my  own  am- 
bition, the  only  paffion  in  my  nature  which 
I  could  not  contain  w^ithin  the  limits  of 
virtue.  For  I  knew  that  my  eloquence 
would  fubjeft  the  people  to  me,  and  make 
them  the  willing  inftruments  of  all  my 
defires  ;  whereas  the  Areopagus  had  in  it 
an  authority  and  a  dignity  which  I  could 
not  controul.  Thus,  by  diminifhing  the 
counterpoife  our  conftitution  had  fettled  to 
moderate  the  excefs  of  popular  power,  I 
augmented  my  own.  But,  fince  my  death, 
I  have  been  often  reproached  by  the  fhades 
of  fome  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  wifeft 
A^thenians,  who  have  fallen  viftims  to  the 
caprice  or  fury  of  the  people,  with  having 
been  the  firft  caufe  of  the  injuflice  they 
fufiered,  and  of  all  the  mifchiefs  perpetu- 
ally brought  on  my  country,  by  rafh  un- 
dertakings,    bad    conduft,    and    fludluating 

councils 
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councils.  They  fat,  I  delivered  up  ths 
ftate  to  the  government  of  indifcreet  or  venal 
orators,  and  to  the  paffions  of  a  mifguided, 
infatuated  multitude,  who  thought  their  free- 
dom confifted  in  encouraging  calumnies 
againft  the  beft  fervants  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  conferring  power  upon  thofe 
who  had  no  other  merit  than  falling  in 
with  and  foothing  a  popular  folly.  It  isseeTiiu- 
ufelefs  for  me  to  plead,  that  during  my f ^'•^^^^^^^' 
life  none  of  thefe  mifchiefs  were  felt ;  that 
I  employed  my  rhetorick  to  promote  none 
but  good  and  wife  meafures ;  that  I  was 
as  free  from  any  taint  of  avarice  or  cor- 
ruption as  Ariftides  himfelf.  They  reply, 
that  I  am  anfwernble  for  all  the  great  evils 
occafioned  afterward  by  the  want  of  that 
falutary  reftraint  on  the  natural  levity  arid 
extravagance  of  a  democracy,  which  I  had 
taken  away.  Socrates  calls  me  the  patron 
of  Anytus :  and  Solon  himfelf  frowns  upon 
me,  whenever  we  meet. 

Cosmo. 
Solon  has  reafon  to  do  fo  ;— for  tell  nie, 
Pericles,  what  opinion  would  you  have  of 
the  architeft  you  employed  in  your  build- 
ings, if  he  had  made  them  to  laft  no  longer 
than  during  the  term  of  your  life? 

PERICLES. 

The  anfwer  to  your   quefiion  will  turn  See  Ma- 
to  your  own  condemnation.     Your  exceiliveHiioryV 
liberalities  to  the   indi2:ent  citizens,  and  thefK:^^^^^ 

2  great 
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great  fums  you  lent  to  all  the  noble  fa- 
milies, did  in  reality  buy  the  republick  of 
Florence  ;  and  gave  your  family  fuch  a 
power  as  enabled  them  to  convert  it  from 
a  popular  ftate  into  an  abfolute  monarchy. 

COSMO. 

SesMachi-  Thc  Florentines  were  fo  infefted  with 
tory.'  ^'difcord  and  faftion,  and  their  commonwealth 
was  fo  void  of  military  virtue,  that  they 
could  not  have  long  been  exempt  from  a 
more  ignominious  fubjeftion  to  {oxhq  foreign 
power ^  if  thofe  internal  diflentions,  with  the 
.  confulion  and  anarchy  they  produced,  had 
continued.  But  the  Athenians  had  per- 
form.ed  very  glorious  exploits,  had  obtained 
a  great  empire ;  and  were  become  one  of 
thc  nobleft  ftates  in  the  world,  before  you 
altered  the  balance  of  their  government.  And 
after  that  alteration  they  declined  very  faft, 
till  they  loft  all  their  greatnefs. 

PERICLES. 

Their  conftitution  had  originally  a  foul 
blemilh  in  it,  I  mean  the  ban  of  ofracfm^ 
which  alone  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
undo  any  ftate.  For  there  is  nothing  of 
fuch  important  ufe  to  a  nation,  as  that  men 
who  moft  excel  in  wifdom  and  virtue  fliould 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  bulinefs  of 
government.  But  this  deteftable  cuftom  de- 
terred fuch  men  from  ferving  the  publick, 
or,  if  they  ventured  to  do  lo,  turned  even 
their  own  v/ifdom  and  virtue  againft  them  ; 
fo    that     in    Athens    it  was    lafer    to     be 

infamous 
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infamous  than  renowned.  We  are  told 
indeed,  by  the  advocates  for  this  ftrange 
inftitution,  that  it  was  not  a punijhment^  but 
meant  as  a  guard  to  the  equality  and  liberty 
of  the  Jlate  :  for  which  reafon,  they  deem 
it  an  honour  done  to  the  perfons  againft 
whom  it  was  ufed  :  as  if  words  could 
change  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  make 
a  banifhment  of  ten  years,  infli£led  on  a 
good  citizen  by  the  fufFrages  of  his  coun- 
trymen, no  evil  to  him,  or  no  offence  againft 
juftice  and  the  natural  right  every  freeman 
may  claim,  that  he  fhall  not  be  expelled 
from  any  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
without  having  firft  been  proved  guilty  of 
fbiTie  criminal   aftion. 

COSMO. 

The  oftracifm  was  indeed  a  moft  unpar- 
donable fault  in  the  Athenian  conftitution. 
It  placed  envy  in  the  feat  of  juftice,  and 
gave  to  private  malice  and  publick  ingra- 
titude a  legal  right  to  do  wrong.  Other 
nations  are  blamed  for  tolerating  vice ;  but 
the  Athenians  alone  would  not  tolerate  virtue. 

PERICLES. 

The  friends  to  the  oftracifm  fay,  that  too 
eminent  virtue  deftroys  that  equality,  which 
is  the  fafeguard   of  freedorn. 

COSMO, 

No  ftate  is  well  modeled,  if  it  cannot 
preferve  itfelf  from  the  danger  of  tyranny 
Vidthout  a  grievous  violation  of  natural  juftice: 

X  3  not 
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nor  would  a  friend  to  true  freedom^  which 
coniifts  31)  being  governed,  not  by  men, 
but  by  laws,  defire  to  live  in  a  country, 
where  a  Cleon  bore  rule,  and  where  an 
Ariftides  was  not  fafFered  to  remain.  But, 
inflead  of  remedying  thi3^  evil,  you  made  it 
vvorfe.  You  rendered  the  people  more  in- 
tradlable,  more  adverfe  to  virtue,  lefs  fub- 
je£l  to  the  laws,  and  more  to  impreffions^ 
from  mifchievQus  demagogues,  tha^  they 
had    beea   before  your  time. 

PERICLES. 

In  truth,   I  did  fo;- and  therefore  my 

place  in  Elyfium,  notvvithftanding  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  whole  publick  conduft,  and 
the  great  virtues  I  exerted,  is  much  belov^ 
the  rank  of  thofe  who  have  governed  com- 
monwealths, or  limited  monarchies,  not 
merely'  with  a  concern  for  their  prefent 
advantage,  but  alfo  with  a  prudent  regard 
to  that  halance  of  power^  on  which  their 
permanent  happlnels  muft  ne,ceffai:ily  de= 
pend.' 


D  I  A- 
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Lock  e— B  a  y  l  e. 


B  A  Y  L  E. 

YES,    we    both  were   phiiolbphers ;    but 
my  philofophy  was  the  deepeft.     You 
dogmatized :  I  doubted, 

LOCKE. 

Do  you  make  doubting  a  proof  of  deptJy  ia 
philofophy  r  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it; 
but  it  is  a  bad  end. 

B  A  YL  E. 

No  : — the  more  profound  our  fearches  are 
into  the  nature  of  things,  the  more  uncerr 
tainty  we  fhall  find;  and  the  moft  fubtle 
miiids  fee  objeillons  and  difficulties  in  every 
fyftem,  which  are  ove.  looked  or  undifcoverr 
able  by  ordinary  underitandings. 

LOCKE. 

It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philojfb- 
pher,  and  to  continue  ui  the  vulgar  htrd  of 
mankind,  that  one  may  have  the  convenience  of 
thinking  that  one  knows  Jometbing.  I  find  that 
the  eyes  which  nature  has  given  me  lee  many 
things  very  clearly,  though  lome  are  out  of 
their  reach,  or  diicerned  but  dimly.  What 
opinion  ought  I  to  have  of  a  phyiician,  who 
ihould  otfer  me  an  eye- water,  the  ule  of  v^hich 
vyculd  at  firft  fo  fharpen  my  fight^  as  to  carry 

X  4  it 
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it  farther  than  oxdinary  vifion  ;  but  would  in 
the  end  put  theni  out?  Your  philolophy, 
Monfieur  Bayle,  is  to  the  eyes  of  the  mhid 
what  I  have  fuppofcd  the  doctor's  nojlrufn  to 
be  to  thofe  of  the  body.  It  aftually  brought 
your  own  excellent  underftanding,  which 
was  by  nature  quick-lighted,  and  rendered 
more  fo  by  art  and  a  fubtilty  of  logick  pe- 
culiar to  yourfelf — it  brought,  I  fay,  your 
very  acute  underftanding  to  fee  nothing  clear- 
ly, and  enveloped  all  the  great  truths  of  reafon 
and  religion  in  mills  of  doubt. 

BAYLE. 

I  own,  it  did;— but  your  comparifon  is 
not  juft.  I  did  not  fee  well,  before  I  ufed 
my  philofophick  eye-water :  I  only  fuppofed 
I  fav/  well;  but  I  was  iu  an  error,  with  all 
the  reft  of  mankind.  The  blindnefs  was  real, 
the  perceptions  were  imaginary,  I  cured 
myfelf  firft  of  thofe  falfe  imaginations,  and 
then  I  laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  other 
men. 

LOCKE. 

A  great  cure  indeed!  and  don't  you  think 
that,  in  return  for  the  fervice  you  did  them, 
they  ought  to  ere£l  you  a  ftatue  ? 

BAYLE. 

Yes;  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know 
its  own  weaknefs.  When  we  arrogantly 
prefume  on  a  ftrength  we  have  not,  we  are 
always  in  great  danger  of  hurting  ourfelves, 
or  at  leaft  of  defervmg  ridicule  and  contempt 
by  vain  and  idle  efibrts. 

LOCKE. 
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LOCKE. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  human  nature  fhould 
know  its  own  weaknefs  5  but  it  fliould  alio 
feel  its  ftrength,  and  try  to  improve  it.  This 
was  my  employment  as  a  philosopher.  I 
endeavoured  to  difcover  the  real  powers  of 
the  mind,  to  fee  what  it  could  do,  and  what 
it  could  not ;  to  reftrain  it  from  efforts  beyond 
its  ability  ;  but  to  teach  it  how  to  advance  as 
far  as  the  faculties  given  to  it  by  nature,  with 
the  utmoft  exertion  and  moil  proper  culture 
of  them,  would  allow  it  to  go.  In  the  vaft 
ocean  of  philofophy,  I  had  the  line  and  the 
plummet  always  in  my  hands.  Many  of  its 
depths  I  found  myielf  unable  to  fathom  ;  but, 
by  caution  in  founding,  and  the  careful  ob- 
fervations  I  made  in  the  courfe  of  my  voyage, 
I  found  out  fome  truths  of  io  much  ufe  to 
mankind,  that  they  acknowledge  me  to  have 
been  their  benefaclor. 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

Their  ignorance  m.akes  them  think  fo. 
Some  other  philofopher  wUl  come  hereafter, 
and  fliew  thofe  truths  to  be  faifehoods.  He 
will  pretend  to  difcover  other  truths  of  equal 
importance.  A  later  fage  will  arife,  perhaps 
amonp'  men  now  barbarous  and  unlearned, 
whole  fagacious  difcoveries  will  difcredit  the 
opinions  of  his  admired  predeceflbr.  In  phi- 
lofophy, as  in  nature,  ail  changes  its  form, 
and  one  thing  exifts  by  the  deftruftion  of 
another. 

q  LOCKE, 
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LOCKE. 

Opinloas  taken  up  without  a  patient  invefti- 
gatioii,    depending   on  terms  not  accurately 
defined,  and  principles  begged  without  proof, 
like  theories  to  explain   the  phaenomena  of 
nature  built  on  fuppoiitions  inftead  of  experi- 
ments, muft  perpetually  change  and  deftroy 
one  another.     But  iome  opinions  there  are, 
even  in  matters  not  obvious  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  which  the  mind  has  re- 
ceived on    fach    rational   grounds   of  alfent, 
that  they  are  as  immoveable  as  the  pillars  of 
heaven,  or  (to  fpeak  philofophically)   as  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  by  which,  under  God, 
the  univerfe  is  luiiained.     Can  you  feriouily 
think,  that,   becaule  the  hvpothelis  of  your 
countryman   Defcartes,    which   was  nothing 
but    an   ingenious,    w^ell'imagined    romance, 
has    been    lately    explodeo,     the    fy ftem    of 
K^ewton,  w^iich  is  buiit  on  experiments  and 
geometry,  the  two  moit  ceriaiu  inethods  of 
difcovering    truth,    will   ever   fail;    or    that, 
becaufe    the    whims    ot    tanaticks    and    tne 
divinity   of   the   fchoolmen   cannot    now   be 
fupported,    the    doctrines    of    th-t    religion, 
which  I,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  cntliutiatm 
and  falfe  reafoning,  firmly  lieiieved  and  main- 
tained, w^ill  ever  be  (haken? 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

If  you  had  afked  Delcartes,  while  he  was 
In  the  height  of  his  vogue,  whether  his 
fyllem  would  be  ever  conruted  by  any  other 
philofophers,  as  that  of  Ariilotlc  had  been  by 

his, 
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his,  what  anfvver  do  you  fuppofe  he  would 
have  returned  ? 

LOCKE. 

Come,  come,  Monfieur  Bayle,  you  your- 
felf  know  the  difference  between   the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  credit  of  thofe  fyftems 
and  that  of  Newton  is  placed.     Your  fcepti- 
cifm  is  more  aftefted  than  real.     You  found 
it  a  (horter  way  to  a  great  reputation  (the 
only  wiih  of  your  heart)  to  objeft,  than  to 
defend  ;  to  pull  down,  than  to  fet  up.     And 
your  talents  were  admirable  for  that  kind  of 
work.     Then  your  huddling  together,  in  a 
Critical  Diftionary,    a  pleafant   tale,  or  ob- 
fcene  jefl:,  and  a  grave  argument  againft  the 
Chriftian    religion,     a    witty    confutation    of 
fome  abfurd  author,    and   an  artful  fophifm 
to  impeach  fome  refpeflable  truth,  was  par- 
ticularly commodious  to  all  our  young  fmarts 
and  fmatterers  in  free- thinking.     But  what 
mifchief  have  you  not  done  to  human  fociety  ? 
Y^ou  have  endeavoured,  and  w4th  fome  degree 
of  fuccefs,    to  fliake   thofe  foundations,    on 
^hich  the  whole  moral  world,  and  the  great 
fabrick  of  focial  happinefs,  entirely  reft.  How 
could  you,    as   a  philofopher,    in  the   fober 
Jiours  of  refleclion,   anfwer  for  this  to  your 
confcience,  even  fuppofing  yau  had  dovibts  of 
the  truth  of  a  fyftem,  which  gives  to  virtue 
Jts    fweeteft    hopes,     to   impenitent    vice    its 
greateft  fears,  and  to  true  penitence  its  beft 
confolations ;  which  reftrains  even  the  leaft 
^ipproaches   to   guilt,    and   yet   makes    thole 
'  ■  '  ^  allowances 
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allowances  for  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
which  the  Stoick  pride  denied  to  it,  but 
which  its  real  imperfeftion  and  the  goodnefs 
of  its  infinitely  benevolent  Creator  fo  evidently 


require  r 


B  A  Y  L  E. 

The  mind  is  free ;  and  it  lov?s  to  exert  its 
freedom.  Any  reitraint  upon  it  is  a  violence 
done  to  its  nature,  and  a  tyranny,  againft 
which  It  has  a  right  to  rebel. 

LOCKE. 

The  mind,  though  free,  has  a  governor 
within  itfelf,  which  may  and  ought  to  limit 
the  exercife  of  its  freedom.  That  governor  is 
Reafon, 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

Yes: — but  Reafon,  like  other  governors, 
has  a  policy  more  dependent  upon  uncertain 
caprice  than  upon  any  fixed  laws.  And  if 
that  reafon  which  rules  my  mind,  or  yours, 
have  happened  to  fet  up  a  favourite  notion,  it 
not  only  fubmits  ipaplicitly  to  it,  but  defires 
that  the  fame  refpecl  fhould  be  paid  to  it  by 
all  the  reft  of  mankind.  Now  I  hold  that 
any  man  may  lawfully  oppofe  this  defire  in 
another;  and  that,  if  he  be  wife,  he  will  dq 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  check  it  in  himr 
felf. 

LOCKE. 

Is  there  not  alfo  a  weaknefs  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  this  you  are  now  ridiculing?  do  we 
not  often  take  a  pleafure  to  (hew  our  own 
power,     and     gratify    our    own    pride,     by 

degrading 
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degrading  notions  fet  up  by  other  men,  and 
generally  refpefted  ? 

B  A  y  L  E. 
I  believe  we  do;    and   by  this  means  it 
often  happens    that,   if  one  man  build  and 
confecrate  a  temple  to  folly y  another  pulls  it 
down. 

LOCKE, 

Do  you  think  it  beneficial  to  human 
fociety,  to  have  all  temples  pulled  down? 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  do. 

LOCKE. 

Yet  I  find  not  in  your  writings  any  mark 
of  diftindlion,  to  ihew  us  which  you  mean 
to  fave. 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

A  true  phIlof6pher,  like  an  impartial  hif- 
torian,  muft  be  of  no  fed. 

LOCKE. 

Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal 
of  a  feftary,  and  a  total  indifference  to  all 
religion? 

E  A  Y  L  E. 

With  regard  to  morality,  I  was  not  in- 
different. 

LOCKE. 

How  could  vou  then  be  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  fanftions  religion  gives  to 
morality  ?  how  could  you  publilh  what  tends 
fo  direclly  and  apparently  to  weaken  in  man- 
kind the  bdief  of  thole   fanclions  ?  was  not 

this 
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this  facrificing  the  great  interefts  of  virtue  to 
the  little  motives  of  vanity  ? 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

A  man  may  aft  indifcreetly,  but  he  cannot 
do  wrong,  by  declaring  that,  which,  on  a 
full  difcuffion  of  the  queftion,  he  lincerely 
thinks  to  be  true. 

LOCKE. 

An  enthufiafl,  who  advances  doflrines 
prejudicial  to  fociety,  or  oppofes  any  that  are 
ufeful  to  it,  has  the  ftrength  of  opinion 
and  the  heat  of  a  difturbed  imagination  to 
plead,  in  alleviation  of  his  fault.  But  your 
cool  head,  and  found  judgement,  can  have 
no  fuch  excufe.  I  know  very  well  there  are 
paffages  in  all  your  works,  and  thofe  not 
few,  where  you  talk  like  a  rigid  moralift.  1 
have  alfo  heard  that  your  charader  was  irre- 
proachably good.  But  when,  in  the  moil 
laboured  parts  of  your  writings,  you  fap  the 
fureft  foundations  of  all  moral  duties ;  what 
avails  it  that  in  others,  or  in  the  conduft  of 
your  life,  you  appeared  to  refpeft  them? 
How  many,  who  have  ftronger  paffions  than 
you  had,  and  are  defirous  to  get  rid  of  the 
curb  that  reftrains  them,  will  lay  hold  of 
your  fcepticifm,  to  fet  themfelves  loofe  from^ 
all  obligations  of  virtue !  What  a  misfortune 
is  it  to  have  made  fuch  a  ufe  of  fuch  talents! 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  and  for 
mankind,  if  you  had  been  one  of  the  dulleft 
of  Dutch  theologians,  or  the  moft  credulous 
monk  in  a  Portuguefe  convent^.  The  riches 
7  of 
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of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  fortune,  may  be 
employed  fo  perverfely,  as  to  become  a  niii- 
fance  and  peft,  inftead  of  an  ornament  and 
fupport,  to  iociety. 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

You  are  very  fevere  upon  me. — But  do  you 
count  it  no  merit,  no  fervice  to  mankind,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  frauds  and  fetters  of 
prieftcraft,  from  the  deliriums  of  fanaticifm, 
and  from  the  terrors  and  follies  of  fuper- 
ftition  ?  Coniider  how  much  mifchief  thefe 
have  done  to  the  world !  Even  in  the  laft 
age,  what  maffacres,  what  civil  wars,  what 
convuliions  of  government,  what  confulion 
in  fociety,  did  they  produce !  Nay,  in  that 
we  both  lived  in,  though  much  more  en- 
lightened than  the  former,  did  I  not  fee  them 
occafion  a  violent  perfecution  in  my  own 
country  ?  and  can  you  blame  me  for  ftrlking 
at  the  root  of  thefe  evils  ? 

LOCKE. 

The  root  of  thefe  evils,  you  well  know, 
was  falfe  religion  ;  but  you  ft  ruck  at  the  true* 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  different,  than 
the  iyftem  of  faith  I  defended,  and  that  which 
prpduced  the  horrors  of  which  you  Ipeak. 
Why  would  you  fo  fallaciouily  confound' 
them  together  in  fome  of  your  writings,  that 
it  requires  much  more  judgement,  and  a  more 
diligent  attention,  than  ordinary  readers  have, 
to  feparate  them  again,  and  to  make  the 
proper  diftinftions  ?  This  indeed  is  the  great 
art  of  the  moil  celebrated  free-thinkers,  l^hcy 

recommend 
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recommend  themfelves  to  warm  and  ingenu* 
ous  minds,  by  lively  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  by 
arguments  really  ftrong,  againft  fuperftition^ 
enthufiafm,  and  prieftcraft.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  infidioufly  throw  the  colours  of 
thefe  upon  the  fair  face  of  true  religion,  and 
drefs  her  out  in  their  garb,  with  a  malignant 
intention  to  render  her  odious  or  defpicable  to 
thofe  who  have  not  penetration  enough  to 
difcern  the  impious  fraud.  Some  of  thern 
may  have  thus  deceived  themfelves^  as  well  as 
others.  Yet  it  is  certain,  no  book,  that  ever 
was  written  by  the  moft  acute  of  thefe  gentle- 
men,  is  fo  repugnant  to  prieftcraft,  to  fpiritual 
tyranny,  to  all  abfurd  fuperftitions,  to  all 
that  can  tend  to  difturb  or  injure  fociety,  as 
that  Gofpelihty  fo  much  affefl:  to  defplfe. 

B  A  Y  L  E. 

Mankind  is  fo  made,  that,  when  they  have 
been  over-heatedy  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
a  proper  temper  again  till  they  have  been 
over-cooled.  My  fcepticifm  might  be  necef- 
fary,  to  abate  the  fever  and  phrenzy  of  falfe 
relis^ioli. 

L  0  CK  Ei 

A  Wife  prefcrlption  indeed,  to  bring  on  a 
f'aralytical  ftate  ot"  the  mind  (for  fuch  a  fcep- 
ticifm as  yours  is  a  pcilfyy  which  deprives  the 
mind  of  all  vigour,  and  deadens  its  natural 
and  vital  powers)  in  order  to  take  o^  ^.fever^ 
which  temperance^  and  the  milk  of  the  evan- 
gelical dooirines^  would  probably  cure  ! 

B  A  Y  L  E, 
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B  A  Y  L  E. 

I  acknowledge  that  thofe  medicines  have 
a  great  power.  But  few  doftors  apply  them 
untainted  with  the  mixture  of  fome  harfher 
drugs,  or  fome  unfafe  and  ridiculous  nojlrum^ 
of  their  own. 

LOCKE. 

What  you  now  fay  is  too  true. — God  has 
given  us  a  moft  excellent  phyiick  for  the  foul, 
in  all  its  difeafes ;  but  bad  and  interefted 
phyficians,  or  ignorant  and  conceited  quacks,  ^ 
adminifter  it  fo  ill  to  the  reift  of  mankind, 
that  much  of  the  benefit  of  it  is  unhappily 
loft. 


Vol.  IL  y  D  I A^ 
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DIALOGUE     XXV. 


Archibald    earl   of   Douglas^    duke    of 
Touraine. 

John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich^. 
field  mardial  of  his  Britaiinick  Majeftj^'s 
forces. 


ARGYLE. 


B 


uchanan,  XT' £  5^  Hoble  Douglas,  It  grfeves  me  that 

Scotica-       -*-    you   and  your  fon,  together   with   the 

rum,  h  X.  hraye  Q^^i  Qf  Btjehan,  Ihould  have  employed 

AX).i424  fo  much  valour,  and  have  thrown  away  your 

lives,    in    fighting  the  battles   of  that   ftate, 

which,  from  its  lituation  and  interefls,  is  the 

perpetual  and  moft  dangerous  enemy  to  Great 

Britain.     A  Britiih  nobleman  ferving  France 

appears  to   me   as  unfortunate,  and   as  much 

out  of  his  proper  fphere,  as  a  Grecian  com- 

mander,    engaged    in    the   fervice   of  Periia, 

would  have  appeared  to  Ariflides  or  Agefilaus 

DOUGLAS. 

In  ferving  France,  I  ferved  Scotland.   The 

French  were  the  natural  allies  to  the  Scotch  ; 

and,  by  fupporting  their  crown,  I  enabled  my 

countrymen  to  maintain  their   independence 

'againft  the  Englifh. 

7 

ARCYLE. 
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A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

The  French  indeed,  from  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  our  country,  were  ancient  allies  to  the 
Scotch;  but  that  they  ever  were  our  natural 
allies,  I  deny.  Their  alliance  was  proper 
and  neceffary  for  us,  becaufe  we  were  then 
in  an  unnatural  flate,  difunited  from  England. 
While  that  difunion  continued,  our  ixionarchy 
was  compelled  to  lean  upon  France  for  af- 
liftance  and  fupport.  The  French  power  and 
policy  kept  us,  I  acknowledge,  independent 
on  the  Englifh,  but  dependent  on  th^m  ;  and 
this  dependence  expofed  us  to  many  grievous 
calamitieSj  by  drawing  on  our  country  the 
formidable  arms  of  the  EngUfli,  whenever  it 
happened  that  the  French  and  they  had  a  quar- 
rel. The  fuccours  they  afforded  us  were  diftant 
and  uncertain.  Our  enemy  was  at  hand,  fupe- 
rior  to  us  in  ftrenp;th,  thouah  not  in  valour. 
Our  borders  were  ravaged;  our  kings  were 
flain,  or  led  captive;  we  loft  all  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  ifland;- 
we  had  no  commierce,  no  peace,  no  fecurity^ 
DO  degree  of  maritime  power.  Scotland  was 
a  back-door,  through  which  the  French^ 
with  our  helo,  made  their  inroads  into  Ens:- 
land :  if  they  conquered,  we  obtained  little 
benefit  from  it ;  but,  if  they  were  defeated^ 
Vy^e-  were  always  the  devoted  vidims,  014 
whom  the  conquerors  feverely  wreaked  their 
refentment. 


D  O  U  G  L  A  %^ 
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DOUGLAS. 

The  Englifh  futfered  as  much  in  thofe 
wars  as  we.  How  terribly  were  their  borders 
laid  wafte  and  depopulated  bv  our  (harp  in- 
curiions!  how  often  have  the  fwords  of  my 
anceftcrs  been  flained  with  the  beft  blood  of 
that  nation  !  were  not  our  viclories  at  Ban- 
nocbourn  and  at  Otterbourn  as  glorious  as  any 
that,  with  all  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
they  have  ever  obtained  over  us  ? 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

They  were  :  but  yet  they  did  us  no  lading 
good.     They  left  us  ftill  dependent  on   the 
protefllon  of  France  ;   they  left  us  a  poor,   a 
feeble,  a  diilrefled,    though    a  mod   valiant 
nation.     They  irritated   England,  but  could 
not  fubdue    it,  nor   hinder  our  feeling  fuch 
effefts  of  its  enmity,  as  gave  us  no   reafon 
to  rejoice  in  our  triumphs. — How  much  more 
happily,  in  the  aufpicious  reign  of  that  queen 
who  formed  the  Union,   was   my  fword  em- 
ployed in  humbling  the  foes  of  Great  Britain! 
with   how  fuperior   a  dignity  did  I  appear  in 
the  combined  Britifh  fenate,  maintaining  the 
interefts  of  the  wJ^iole  united  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  againfl  all  foreign  powers, 
who  attempted    to   difturb   our  general  hap- 
pinefs,  or  to  invade  our  common  rights! 

DOUGLAS. 

Your  eloquence  and  your  valour  had  un- 
queftionably  a  much  nobler  and  more  fpacious 
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field,  to  exercife  themfelves  in,  than  any  of 
thofe  who  defended  the  interefts  of  only  a 
part  of  the  ifland. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

Whenever  I  read  any  account  of  the  wars 
between  the  Scotch  and  the  Eng]i(h,  I  think 
I  am  reading  a  melancholy  hiilory  of  civil 
dilTentions.  Whichever  fide  is  defeated,  their 
lofs  appears  to  m^e  a  lofs  to  the  v/hole,  and 
an  advantage  to  fome  foreign  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  ftrength  of  that  ifland  is 
made  compleat  by  the  Union ;  and  what  a 
great  Engliili  poet  has  juitly  faid  in  one 
inftance,  is  now  true  in  all  : 

''   The  Hotfpur  and  the  Douglas  both   to- sec  shake- 
*'  {Tether  '  [f  ^"^'^  ,^. 

*<^  Are  confident  againil the  world  in  arms." lart  i. 

Who  can  refifl:  theEnglli'h  and  Scotch  valour 
combined  ?  When  feparated  and  oppofed,  they 
balanced  each  other  :  united,  they  will  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe.  If  all  the  Scotch 
blood  that  has  been  Ihed  for  the  French,  in 
unnatural  wars  againfl:  England,  had  been 
poured  out,  to  oppoie  the  ambition  of  France, 
in  conjnnclion  with  the  Englifli  ;  if  all  the 
Englilh  blood  that  has  been  fpilt  as  unfor- 
tunately in  ufelefs  wars  againft  Scotland, 
had  been  preferved ;  France  would  long  ago 
have  been   rendered   incapable  of  diilurbing 
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our  peace,  and  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
the  iXiOft  powerful  of  nations. 

DOUGLAS. 

There  is  truth  in  all  you  haye  faid. — But 
yet,  when  I  refieft  on  the  infidious  ambition 
,of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  on  the  ungene- 
rous aits  he  fo  treacheroufij  employed,  to 
gain,  or  rather  to  (leal,  the  fovereignty  of  our 
kingdom,  and  the  deteilable  cruelty  he  fhewed 
to  Wallace,  our  bi'ave  champion  andrnartyr; 
my 'foul  is  up  in  arms  againft  the  infolence 
of  the  Enghfh  ;  and  I  adore  the  m^emory  of 
thofe  pcitriots,  who  died  in  afierting  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  crown,  and  the  liberty  of 
our  nation. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

Fiad  I  lived  in  thofe  days,  I  (hould  have 
joined  with  thofe  patriots,  and  been  the  fore- 
moft  to  maintain  fo  noble  a  caufe.  The  Scotch 
were  not  made  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  Enghfli. 
Their  fouls  were  too  great  for  fuch  a  timid 
fubmiilion.  But  they  may  unite  and  incorr 
porute  with  a  nation  they  would  not  obey. 
Their  fcorn  of  a  foreign  yoke,  their  ftrong 
and  generous  love  of  mdependence  and  free- 
dom, make  their  union  with  England  more 
natural  and  more  proper.  Had  the  fpirit  of 
the  Scotch  been  fervile  or  bafe,  it  could  never 
have  coalefccd  witK  that  of  the  Eng^lifh. 

PO  U  G  L  A§. 
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DOUGLAS. 

It  is  true  that  the  minds  of  both  nations 
are  congenial,  and  filled  with  the  fiime  noble 
virtues,  the  {ame  impatience  of  fervitude, 
the  fame  magnanimity,  courage,  and  pru- 
dence, the  fame  genius  for  policy,  for  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  for  fciences  and  arts.  Yet, 
notwithftanding  this  happy  conformity,  when 
I  conilder  how  long  they  were  enemies  to 
each  other ;  what  an  hereditary  hatred  and 
jealoufy  had  fubfifted,  for  many  ages,  be-^ 
tween  the,m ;  what  private  pailions,  what 
prejudices,  what  contrary  interefts,  muft  have 
necefl'arily  obfirucled  every  ftep  of  the  treaty; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  overcome  the  ftrong 
oppofition  of  national  pride;  I  ftand  aftonifhed 
that  it  was  poffibie  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
upon  any  conditions  ;  and  much  more  that 
it  could  be  done  with  fuch  equal  regard  and 
amicable  fairnefs  to  both. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

It  was  indeed  a  moft  arduous  and  difficult 
undertaking  !  The  fuccefs  of  it  muft,  I  think, 
be  thaiiktuUy  afcribed,  not  only  to  the  great" 
firmntfs  and  prudence  of  thofe  who  had  the 
management  of  it,  but  to  the  gracious  affiftance 
of  Providence,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Reformed  religion  amongil  us,  which,  in  that 
conjuncture,  if  the  Union  had  not  been  made, 
would  have  been  ruined  in  Scotland,  and 
much    endangered  in   England,     The  fame 
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Let^°°^'^  S^^^  Providence  has  watched  over  and  pro^ 
and  Lo'ck-  tcftcd  it  fincc,  in  a  moft  fignal  manner, 
^^oirL^^'  .^gaii^ft  the  attempts  of  an  infatuated  party 
in  Scotland,  and  the  arts  of  France,  who  by 
her  emiflaries  laboured  to  deftroy  it  as  fooa 
^s  formed^  becaufe  fhe  juftly  forefaw  that 
the  continuance  of  it  would  be  deftruftive  to 
all  her  vail:  defigns  againft  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  I  myfelf  had  the  honour  to  have  a 
principal  fhare  in  fubduing  one  rebellion  de- 
signed to  fubvert  it;  and  fince  my  death,  it 
has  been,  I  hope,  eftabliflied  for  ever,  not 
only  by  the  defeat  of  another  rebellion, 
which  came  upon  us  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  dan- 
gerous war  with  France,  but  by  meafures 
prudently  taken  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  dif- 
turbances  for  the  future.  The  minifters  of 
.  the  crown  have  propofed,  and  the  Britifti 
legiflature  has  enabled,  a  wife  fyftem  of  laws  ; 
the  objeft  of  which  is,  to  reform  and  to  civi- 
lize the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  to  deliver 
the  people  there  from  the  arbitrary  pov^er  and 
oppreilion  of  their  chieftains  ;  to  carry  the 
royal  juftice  and  royal  protefliion  into  the 
wildeft  parts  of  their  mountains;  to  hinder 
their  natural  valour  from  being:  abufed  and 
perverted  to  the  detriment  of  their  country; 
and  to  introduce  among  them  arts,  agricul-? 
ture,  commerce,  tranquillity,  with  all  the 
improvements  of  focial  and  poliflied  life. 

P  O  U  G  L  A  S, 
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DOUGLAS. 


By  what  you  now  tell  me,  you  give  me 
the  higheft  idea  of  the  great  prince  your 
mafter;  who,  after  having  been  provoked 
by  fuch  a  wicked  rebellion,  inflead  of  en- 
Having  the  people  of  the  Highlands,  or  lay- 
ing the  hand  of  power  more  heavy  upon  them 
(which  is  the  uiual  confcquence  of  unfuccefs- 
ful  revolts),  has  conferred  on  them  the  in- 
eftimable  bleiiings  of  liberty,  juitice,  and 
good  order.  To  a£l  thus,  is  indeed  to  perfeB 
the  Union*,  and  make  all  tiie  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
and  with  joy  that  they  are  fubjeds  of  the  fame 
well-regulated  kingdom,  and  governed  with 
the  fame  impartial  aifediion,  by  the  fovereign 
and  father  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

The  laws  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
humane,  benevolent  policy  of  his  majefty's 
government,  have  already  produced  very  fa- 
lutary  effefts  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  if  fteadily  purfued,  will  produce  many 
more.  But  no  words  can  recount  to  vou  the 
infinite  benefits,  which  have  attended  the 
Union,  in  the  northern  comities  of  England 
and  the  fouthern  of  Scotland. 

DOUGLAS. 

The  fruits  of  it  mufl:  be,  doubtlefs,  mofc 
fenfible   there^  where  the  perpetual  enmity 

between 
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between  the  two  nations  had  occafioned  the 
greateft  diforder  and  defolation. 

AR  G  Y  L  E. 

Oh,  Donglas — could  jou  revive,  and  return 
into   Scotland,  what   a   delightful   alteration 
would   you   fee  in   that    country!  All  thofe 
great  tracts  of  land,   which  in  your  time  lay 
"unrilled,  on   account  of  the   inroads  of  the 
bordering  Engliih,   or  the  feuds  and  difcords 
that   raged    with  perpetual   violence  within 
our  ow^n  diftrafted  kingdom,  you  would  now 
behold  cultivated,   and   fiiiiling  with   plenty. 
Inftead   of  the   caftles,    which   every    baron 
was  compelled  to  erect  for  the  defence  of  his 
family,   and  where  he  lived  in  the  barbanilii 
of  Gothick   pride,    among   miftrabie   vaflals 
oppreffed  by  the  abufe  of  his  feudal  powers, 
your  eyes  v^^ould  be    charmed  v/ith  elegant 
country  houfes,    adorned   with    fine    planta- 
tions and   beautiful  gardens  ;    while   happy 
villages  or  gay  towns  are  rifing  about  them, 
and  enlivening  the  profpedl  with  every  image 
of  rural  wealth  !  On  our  coalls,  trading  cities, 
full   of  new   manufactures,    and   continually 
encreafing    the    extent    of   their   commerce  ! 
In     our    ports    and    harbours,    innumerable 
merchant  iliips  richly   loaded,   and  protedled 
from   all   enemies  by  the  matchlcfs  fleet  of 
Great  Britain!  But  of  all  improvements  the 
greateft  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Scotch.  Thefe 
have  profited  even  more  than  their  lands,  by 
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the  culture,  which  the  fettled  peace  and  tran- 
quillity produced  by  the  Union  have  happily 
given  to  them  :  and  they  have  difcovered  fuch 
talents  in  all  branches  of  literature,  as  might 
'render  the  Englilh  jealous  of  being  excelled 
by  their  genius,  if  there  could  remain  a  com- 
petition, when  there  remains  no  diflinftlon, 
between  the  two  nations. 

DOUGLAS. 

There  m.ay  be  emulation  without  jealoufy  ; 
and  the  efforts,  which  that  emulation  will  ex- 
cite, may  render  our  ifiand  faperior  in  the  fame 
of  wit  and  good  learning  to  Italy  or  to  Greece  ; 
a  fuperiority,  which  I  have  learnt  in  the  Elyfiaii 
fields  to  prefer  even  to  that  which  is  acquire^, 
by  arms. — But  one  doubt  ftill  remains  with  me 
concerning  the  Union.  I  have  been  informed 
that  no  more  than  lixteen  of  our  peers,  ex- 
cept thole  who  have  Englifh  peerages  (which 
fome  of  the  nobleft  have  not),  now  fit  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  as  reprefeatatives  of  the  reft. 
Does  not  this  in  a  great  meafure  diminidi 
thofe  peers  who  are  not  eledled  ?  and  have 
you  not  found  the  eledion  of  the  lixteen  too 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  a  court? 

.    A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

It  W3S   impoflible  that   the  Englifh   could 
.ever  confent,   in  the  treaty  of  Union,   to  ad-     . 
mit  a  greater  number  to  have  places  and  votes 
in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament:    but  all  the 
Scotch   peerage    is   virtually  tiiere,   by  rep  re- ^^^^.^^^^^ 
fentation.     And   thofe  who    are   not  eleftedoj  Union, 

have 
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have  every  dignity  and  right  of  the  peerage, 
except  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  Ibme  others  dependhig  thereon. 


DOUGLAS. 

They  have  fo: — but,  when  parliaments  en- 
joy  fach   a   Ihare    in   the   government   of    a 

country  as  ours  do  at  this  time,  to  be  per- 
Jonally  there  is  a  privilege   and   a  dignity   of 

the  higheft  importance. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

I  wiih  it  had  been  poffible  to  impart  it  to  all. 
But  your  reafon  will  tell  you  it  was  not. — And 
coinider,  my   lord,   that,   till  the   Revolution 
iQ    fixteen    hundred    and    eighty-eight,    the 
power  vefted  by  our  government  in  the  lords 
of  the    Articles    had   made     our    parliaments 
/         much  more  fubject  to  the  influence  of  the 
See  Ho-    crown   than  our  ele£tions  are   now.     As,  by 
bertfon's    j-j^^  manner  in  which  they  were  conftituted, 
Scoti.  1.  i.  thofe  lords  were  no  lefs  devoted  to  the  king 
p.  69—72.  j-j^^^-^  Ya'^  own  privy  council ;   and  as  no  pro- 
pofition   could   then   be  prefented   in   parlia- 
ment, if  rejecled  by  them  ;  they   gave   him 
a  negative   before   debate.     This  indeed  was 
aboil ihed  upon  the  acceffion  of  king  William 
the  Third,  with  many  other   opprefiive    and 
defpotical   powers,  wliich  had  rendered   our 
nobles  abjecl  flaves  to  the  crown,  while  they 
w^ere   allowed  to   be  tyrants  over  the  people. 
But  if  king  James,  or  his  ion,  had  been  re- 
flored,    the   government    he    had    exercifed 

would 
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would  have  been  re-eftablifhed  :  and  nothing 
but  the  Union   of  the   two   kingdoms  could 
have    efte6lually    prevented   that   reftoration. 
We  hkewife  owe  to  the  Union  the  fubfequent^;'^;^,'^^°^ 
abolition  of  the  Scotch  privy  council,  Vv^iich  the  Union 
had  been  the  mod  grievous  engine  of  tyranny  ;^.j^y^J'J^^3^ 
and  that  falutary  law,  which   declared   that  more  en- 
no  crimes   Ihouid   be  high  treaion  or  milpri- complete, 
lion  of  treafon  in  Scotland,  but  fuch  as  were^-/'"'^!'^" 
fo  in  England;  and  gave  us  the  Englifh  me-fexto. 
thods  of  trial  in  cafes  of  that  nature:  whereas, 
before,  there  were  fo  many  fpecies  of  treafons, 
the  confirudion  of  them   was  fo  uncertain, 
and  the  trials  were  fo  arbitrary,   that  no  man 
could  be  fafe  from  fufferins;  as  a  traitor,     By.^^^^^*^/°'^ 

.0  ^  r  improving 

the     fame    a<9:  of  parliament,    we    alio  re-thcUmon 
ceived  a  communication   of  that  noble  privi-^-^^J'J'^!^^'g^ 
lege  of  the  Englifli,  exemption  from  torture; anno fepd- 
a  privilege,  which   though   effential   both  to^^g^n^",^^ 
humanity  and  to  juftice,  no  other  nation  in 
Europe,  not   even   the  freed   republicks,  can 
boaft  of  poli'effing.     Shall  we  than  take  of- 
fence at  fome  inevitable  circumftances,  which 
may  be  objeded  to,  on  our  part,  in  the  treaty  jJ^^.fQ^rg 
of  Union^    when    it   has   delivered   us   fromHiftory  of 
flavery,  and  all  the  word  evils  that  a  itatei.^vi,rand 
Can  fuffer  ?  It   miP'ht   be  eaiily  (liewn,  that,  Jl^i^^'s    _ 
in   his   political   and    civil    condition,    every cha.ies  11, 
baron  in  Scotland  is  much  happier  now,   andj-'^-  ^"'^ 

Tames  il 

much   more   independent,  than   the    higheftc.  i. 
was  under   that   conftitution    of  povernment 
which  continued  in  Scotland  even  after  the 
I  expullion 
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expulfion  of  king  James  the  Second.  The 
greateft  enemies  to  the  Union  are  the  friends 
of  that  king,  in  whofe  reign,  and  in  his 
brother's,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  fub- 
jefted  to  a  defpotifm  as  arbitrary  as  that  of 
France,  and  more  tyrannically  adminiftered. 

DOUGLAS. 

All  I  have  heard  of  thofe  reigns  makes  me 
blufh  with  indignation  at  the  fervihty  of  our 
nobles,  who  could  endure  them  fo  long. 
What  then  was  become  of  that  undaunted 
Scotch  fpirit,  which  had  dared  to  refift  the 
Plantagenets  in  the  height  of  their  power 
and  pride  ?  could  the  defcendants  of  thofe, 
who  had  difdained  to  be  fabjeds  of  Edward 
the  Firft,  fubmit  to  be  flaves  of  Charles  the 
Second,  or  James  ? 

A  R  G  Y  LE. 

They  feemed  in  general  to  have  loft  every 
charafteriftick  of  their  natural  temper,  except 
a  defire  to  abiife  t-he  royal  authority,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  private  refentments  ia 
family  quarrels, 

DOUGLAS. 

Your  grandfather,  my  lord,  has  the  glory 
of  not  deferving  this  cenfure. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

I  am  proud  that  his  fpirit,  and  the  princi- 
ples he  profefied,  drew  upon  him  the  injuftice 

and 
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and  fury  of  thofe  times.     But  there   needs  SeeHumc's 
no  other  proof  than  the  nature  and  the  man- cha^ksii. 
ner    of  his   condemnation,  to   fhew  what   a*=-7- 
wretched   ftate  our  nobility  then   were    in  ; 
and  what   an   ineftimable  advant:3ge  it  is   to 
them,  that  they  are  now  to  be  tried  as  peers  gee  the^ a: 
of  Great   Britain,    and    have   the   benefit  of  of  Union, 
thofe  laws  which   imparted  to  us  the  equity  ^'^*  ^^' 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Englifli  conftitution. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  much  as  wealth  is  pre- 
ferable to  poverty,  liberty  to  oppreflion,  and 
national  ftrength  to  national  weaknefs ;  fo  - 
much  has  Scotland  inconteftably  gained  by 
the  Union.  England  too  has  fee u red  by  it 
every  pubhck  bleffing  which  was  before  en- 
joyed by  her,  and  has  greatly  augmented  her 
ftrength.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Scotch, 
their  hardy  bodies,  their  acute  and  vigorous 
minds,  their  induftry,  their  aftivity,  are  now- 
employed  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ifland. 
He  is  now  a  bad  Scotchman  who  is  not  a  ' 
good  Englifhman,  and  he  is  a  bad  Engliih- 
man  who  is  not  a  good  Scotchman,  Mutual 
intercourfe,  mutual  interefts,  mutual  benefits, 
muft  naturally  be  produftive  of  mutual  af- 
fe£lion.  And  when  that  is  eflablifhed,  when 
our  hearts  are  fincerely  united,  many  great 
things,  which  lome  remains  of  jealoufy  and 
diftruit,,  or  narrow  local  partiahties,  may 
hitherto  have  obftrufted,  will  be  done  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  united  kingdom.  How 
much  may  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  be  en- 

creafed 
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creafed  by  the  further  encreafe  of  population, 
of  induftry,  and  of  commerce,  in  Scotland  ! 
what  a  mighty  addition  to  the  ftock  of  na- 
tional wealth  will  arife  from  the  improve- 
ment of  our  mod  northern  counties,  which 
are  infinitely  capable  of  being  improved  ! 
The  briars  and  thorns  are  in  a  great  meafure 
grubbed  up  :  the  flowers  and  fruits  may 
foon  be  planted.  And  what  more  pleafing,  or 
what  more  glorious  employment,  can  any 
2;overnment  have,  than  to  attend  to  the  cul- 
tivating of  fuch  a  plantation  ? 

DOUGLAS. 

The  profpecl  you  open  to  me  of  happinefs 
to  my  country  appears  fo  fair,  that  it  makes 
me  amends  for  the  pain  with  which  I  reflefl: 
on  the  times  wherein  I  lived,  and  indeed  on 
our  whole  hiftory  for  feveral  ages. 

A  R  G  Y  L  E. 

That  hiftory  does,  in  truth,  prefent  to  the 
mind  a  long  feries  of  the  moft  direful  objefts, 
affaflinations,  rebellions,  anarchy,  tyranny ; 
and  religion  itfelf,  either  cruel,  or  gloomy 
and  unfocial.  An  hiftorian,  who  would  paint 
it  in  its  true  colours,  muft  take  the  pencil  of 
Guercino  or  Salvator  Rofa.  But  the  moft 
agreeable  imagination  can  hardly  figure  to 
itfelf  a  more  pleafing  fcene  of  private  and 
publick  felicity,  than  will  naturally  refult 
from  the  Union,  if  all  the  prejudices  againft 

it. 
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it,  and  all  diftinGions  that  may  tend,  on  ei- 
ther fide,  to  keep  i.ip  an  idea  of  feparate  in- 
terefts,  or  to  revive  a  Iharp  remembrance  of 
national  animofities,  can  be  removed, 

DOUGLAS. 

If  they  can  be  removed !  I  think  it  im- 
poffible  they  can  be  retained.  To  refift  the 
Union  is  indeed  to  rebel  againft  nature. — 
She  has  joined  the  two  countries ;  has  fenced 
them  both  with  the  fea,  againft  the  invafion 
of  all  other  nations  ;  but  has  laid  them  en- 
tirely open  the  one  to  the  other.  Accurfed 
be  he  who  endeavours  to  divide  them! — IVhat 
God  has  joined^  let  no  man  put  afunder. 


Vol.  II.  Z  THREE 
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CADMUS^^Hj^RCtJLES. 


HERCULES; 

DO  yoU  pretend  to  fit  as  high  on  Olympus 
as  Hercules?  did  you  kill  the  Nemean 
lion,  the  Erytnaiithiah  boar,  the  Lerneah  fer- 
pent,  and  Stymphahan  birds  ?  did  you  deftroy 
tyrants  and  robbers?  You  value  yourfelf 
greatly  on  fubduing  one  ferpent :  I  did  as 
much  as  that  while  I  lay  in  my  cradle. 

CADMUS. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  the  ferpent  I  boafl: 
myfelf  a  greater  benefador  to  Greece  thati 
you.  Actions  (hould  be  valued  by  their  uti- 
lity rather  than  their  eclat.  I  taught  Greece 
the  art  of  writing,  to  which  laws  owe  their 
preciiion  and  permanency.  You  fubdued 
monfters ;  I  civilized  men.  It  is  from  untamed 
paffions,  not  from  wild  beafts,  that  the  greateft 
evils  arife  to  human  fociety.  By  wifdom, 
by  art,  by  the  united  ftrength  of  civil  com- 
munity, men  have  been  enabled  to  fubdue 
the  whole  race  of  lions,  bears,  and  ferpentsj 
and,  what  is  more,  to  bind  in  laws  and 
wholefome  regulations  the  ferocious  violence 
and  dangerous  treachery  of  the. human  dif- 
pofition.     Had  lions  been  deftroyed  only  in 

Z  3  iingle 
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fingle  combat,  men  would  have  had  but  a 
bad  time  of  it ;  and  what  but  laws  could  awe 
the  men  who  killed  the  lions  ?  The  genuine 
glory,  the  proper  diftindtion,  of  the  rational 
fpecies,  arifes  from  the  perfection  of  the  mei\-^ 
tal  powers.  Courage  is  apt  to  be  fierce,  and 
flrength  is  often  exerted  in  a£ls  of  oppreffion. 
But  wifdom  is  the  aflbciate  of  juftice ;  it  affifts 
ber  to  form  equal  laws,  to  purfue  right  mea- 
fures,  to  correal  power,  proteft  weaknefs,  and 
to  unite  individuals  in  a  common  in  te  re  ft  and 
general  welfare.  Heroes  may  kill  tyrants ; 
but  it  is  wifdom  and  laws  that  prevent  ty^ 
ranny  and  oppreffion.  The  operations  of 
policy  far  furpafs  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
preventing  many  evils  which  valour  and 
might  cannot  even  redrefs.  You  heroes 
confider  nothing  but  glory,  and  hardly  regard 
whether  the  conquefts  which  raife  your  fame 
be  really  beneficial  to  your  country.  Un- 
happy are  the  people  who  are  governed  by 
valour,  not  direded  by  prudence,  and  not 
mitigated  by  the  gentle  arts ! 

HERCULES. 

I  do  not  expefl:  to  find  an  admirer  of  my  flre- 
nuous  life  in  the  man  who  taught  his  coun- 
trymen to  fit  ftill,  and  read,  and  to  lofe  the 
hours  of  youth  and  aftion  in  idle  fpeculation 
and  the  fport  of  worlds. 

CADMUS. 
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CADMUS. 

An  ambition  to  have  a  place  In  the  regif* 
ters  of  fame  is  the  Euryitheus  which  im- 
pofes  heroick  labours  on  mankind.  The 
Mufes  incite  to  aftion,  as  well  as  entertain 
the  hours  of  repofe ;  and,  I  think,  you 
fhould  honour  them  j  for  prefenting  to  heroes 
fuch  a  noble  recreation,  as  may  prevent  their 
taking  up  the  dijlaffy  when  they  lay  down  the 
club* 

ir£kcUL£s. 
Wits  as  well  as  heroes  can  take  up  the 
dfflaff.  What  think  you  of  their  thin-lpun 
fyftems  of  philofophy,  or  lafcivious  podms,  or 
Milefian  fables  ?  Nay,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  are 
there  not  panegyricks  on  tyrants,  and  books 
tharblafpheme  the  gods,  and  perplex  the  na- 
tural {thit  of  right  and  wrong  ?  1  believe,  if 
Euryftheus  v^^ere  to  fet  me  to  work  again j  he 
would  fiiid  me  a  worfe  talk  than  any  he  im- 
pofed ;  he  would  make  me  read  through  a 
great  library;  and  I  would  ferve  it  as  I  did 
the  Hydra;  I  would  burn  as  I  went  on^  that 
one  chimera  might  not  rife  from  another,  to 
plague  mankind.  I  fliould  have  valued  my* 
felf  more  on  clearing  the  library,  than  011 
cieanfing  the  Augean  ftables. 

c  A  D  M  tJ  S; 

It  is  in  thofe  libraries  only  thdt  the  iile- 
mory  of  your  labours  exifts.  The  heroes  of 
Marathoni^  the  patriots  of  Thermopylae,  owe 

7j  4  theit 
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their  immortality  to  me.     Ail  the  wife  in- 
ftitutions  of  lawgivers,  and  all  the  do6lrines 
of   f^ges,    had   periihed    in  the  ear,    like  a 
dream  related,   if  letters  had   not   preferved 
them.     Oh,  Hercules  !  it  is  not  for  the  man 
who  preferred  Virtue  to  Pleafure  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  Mufes.     Let  Sardanapalus  and 
the  fiiken  fons  of  luxury,  who  have  walled 
life  in   inglorious  eaie,  defpife  the  records  of 
aftions  which  bear  no  honourable  teftimony 
to  their  lives.     Put  true  merit,  heroick  vir- 
tue,   each    genuine    offspring  of    immortal 
jove,  fliould  honour  the  iacred  fource  of  laft- 
ingiame. 


HERCULES. 

'  Indeed,  if  writers  employed  themfelves 
only  in  recording  the  afts  of  great  men, 
much  might  be  laid  in  their  favour.  But 
why  do  they  trouble  people  with  their  medi- 
tations? can  it  fignlfy  to  the  world  what  an 
idle  man  has  been  thinking  ? 

C  A  D  M  U  S. 

Yes,  it  may.  The  mofl  important  and  ex- 
tenfive  advantages  mankind  en^joy  are  greatly 
<3wing  to  men  who  have  never  quitted  their 
clofets.  To  them  m.ankind  is  obliged  for  the 
facility  and  fecurity  of  navigation.  The  in- 
vention of  the  compafs  has  opened  to  them 
new  worlds.  The  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  has  enabled  them  to  con- 
..ftrucl  fuch  wonderful  machines,  as  perform 

what 
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what  the   united  labour  of  millions  by  the 
fevered     drudgery    could     not    accomplifh. 
Agriculture  too,  the  moft  ufeful  of  arts,  has 
received  its  fhare  of  improvement  from  the 
fame  fource.     Poetry  hkewife  is  of  excellent 
ufe,  to   enable  the   memory   to  retain    with 
more  eafe,   and  to  imprint  with  more  energy 
upon  the   heart,  precepts  of  virtue  and  vir- 
tuous aftions.    Since  we  left  the  world,  from 
the    little    root   of  few   letters,    fcience    has 
fpread  its  branches  over  all  nature,  and  raifed 
its  head  to  the  heavens.     Some  philofophers 
have  entered  fo  far  into  the  counfels  of  Di- 
vine  Wifdom,  as   to  explain  much   of   the 
great  operations  of  nature.     The  dimeniions 
and   diftances   of  the  planets,  the    caufes  of 
their  revolutions,  the  path   of  comets,  and 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  tides,  are  under- 
ftood  and   explained.     Can    any   thing  ralfe 
the  glory  of  the  human  fpecies  more,  than 
to  fee   a  little  creature,  inhabiting  a   fmali 
fpot   amidft    innumerable   worlds,    taking  a 
furvey  of  the   univerfe,    comprehending   its 
arrangement,  and   entering   into  the  fcheme 
of  that  wonderful  connexion  and  correfpond- 
ence  of  things  fo  remote,  and  which  it  feems 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  Omnipotence  to  have 
eftablifhed?    What    a    volume    of  w^ifdom, 
■what  a  noble   theology,  do  thefe   difcoveries 
open  to   us !  While    fome  fuperior   geniufes 
have   foared.  to  thefe  fublirne  fubjecls,  other 
fagacious  and  diligent  minds  have  been  en- 
5  quiring 
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quiring  into  the  moft  minute  works  of  the 
infinite  Artificer :  the  fame  care,  the  fame 
providence,  is  exerted  through  the  whole ; 
and  we  fliould  learn  from  it,  that  to  true 
Xvifdom,  utility  and  fitnefs  appear  perfection, 
and  w^iatever  is  beneficial  is  noble. 

HERCULESi 

I  approve  of  fclence,  as  far  as  it  is  affiftant 
to  action.  I  like  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  difcovery  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe,  becaufe  it  opens  a  wider 
field  for  the  mafter  fpirits  of  the  world  to 
bullle  in. 

CADMUS. 

There  fpoke  the  foul  of  Hercules.  But,  if 
Jearned  men  be  to  be  efteemed  for  the  aflift- 
a*ice  they  give  to  aftive  minds  in  their 
fchemes,  they  are  net  lefs  to  be  valued  for 
their  endeavours  to  give  them  a  right  di- 
rection, and  moderate  their  too  great  ardour. 
The  ftudy  of  hiitory  will  teach  the  warrior 
and  the  legiflator  by  what  means  armies 
have  been  victorious,  and  flates  have  become 
powerful ;  and  in  the  private  citizen,  they 
will  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and  order. 
The  writings  of  fages  point  out  a  private 
path  of  virtue,  and  fhew  that  the  beft  em- 
ffire  is  felf- government,  and  fubduing  our 
paflions  the  nobleft  of  conquefts. 

H  E  R* 
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HERCULES, 

The  true  fpirit  of  heroifm  acts  by  a  fort 
of  infplration,  and  wants  neither  the  expe- 
rience of  hiliory,  nor  the  doclrines  of  phi- 
lofophers,  to  direft  it.  But  do  not  arts  and 
fciences  render  men  effeminate,  luxurious^ 
and  inactive  ?  and  can  you  deny  that  wit  and 
learning  are  often  made  fubfervient  to  very 
bad  purpofes  ? 

CADMUS. 

I  will  own  that  there  are  fbme  natures  fo 
kappily  formed,  they  hardly  want  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  mafter  and  the  rules  of  art,  to 
give  them  force  or  grace  in  every  thing  they 
do.  But  thefe  heaven-infpired  geniufes  are 
few.  As  learning  flourifhes  only  where  eafe, 
plenty,  and  mild  government  fubfift ;  in  fo 
rich  a  foil,  and  under  fo  foft  a  climate,  the 
weeds  of  luxury  will  fpring  up  among  the 
flowers  of  art :  but  the  fpontaneous  weeds 
would  grow  more  rank,  if  they  were  allowed 
the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the  field.  Let- 
ters keep  a  frugal  temperate  nation  from 
growing  ferocious,  a  rich  one  from  becom- 
ing entirely  fenfual  and  debauched.  Ev^ery  gift 
of  the  gods  is  fometimes  abufed  ;  but  wit  and 
fine  talents,  by  a  natural  law,  gravitate  toward 
virtue :  accidents  may  drive  them  out  of  their 
proper  direftion  ;  but  fuch  accidents  are  a  fort 
of  prodigies;  and,  like  other  prodigies,  it  is  an 
alarming  o>men,  and  of  dire  portent  to  the 
1  times. 
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times.  For  if  Virtue  cannot  keep  to  her  al- 
legiance thole  men,  who  m  their  hearts  con- 
fers her  divine  right,  and  know  the  value 
of  her  laws;  on  whofe  fidthty  and  obe- 
dience can  Ihe  depend  r — May  fuch  geniufes 
never  defcend  to  flatter  vice,  encourage 
Folly,  or  propagate  Irreligion  ;  but  exert 
all  their  powers  in  the  fervice  of  Virtue, 
and  celebrate  the  noble  choice  of  thofe  who, 
like  you,  preferred  her  to  Pleafnre  ! 


DIA- 
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Mercury— And  a  Modern  Fine  LtADY. 

MRS.     MODISH. 

INDEED,  Mr.  Mercury,  I  cannot  have 
the  pleafure  of  waiting  upon  you  now.     1 
am  engaged,  ablolutely  engaged. 

MERCURY. 

I  know  you  have  an  amiable  affeftionate 
hufband  and  leveral  fine  children  ;  but  you 
need  not  be  told,  that  neither  conjugal  at- 
tachments, maternal  afi^e£lions,  nor  even  the 
care  of  a  kuigdom's  welfare  or  a  nation's 
glory,  can  excufe  a  perfon  who  has  received 
a  fummons  to  tiie  realms  of  Death.  If  tiie 
grim  meflenger  were  not  as  peremptory  as 
unwelcome,  Charon  would  not  get  a  paiien- 
ger  (except  now  and  then  an  hypochondriacal 
Englifhman)  once  in  a  century.  Ycu  muft 
be  content  to  leave  your  hufband  and  tamily, 
and  pafs  the  Styx. 

MRS.     MODISH, 

I  did  not  mean  to  infill  on  any  engagement 
with  my  huiband  and  cnildren ;  i  never 
thought  myfelf  engaged  to  them.  I  had  no 
engagements  but  Inch  as  were  common  to 
women  of  my  rank.  Look  on  my  chimney- 
piece;  and  you  will  fee  I  was  engaged  to  the 
play  on  Mondays,  balls  on  i  uciuays,  the 
opera  on  Saturdays,    and  to  card-aiiembiies 

the 
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the  reft  of  the  week,  for  two  months  to 
come ;  and  it  would  be  the  rudeft  thing  in 
the  world  not  to  keep  my  appointments.  If 
you  will  ftay  for  me  till  the  fummer-feafon, 
I  will  wait  on  you  with  all  my  heart.  Per- 
haps the  Elyfian  fields  may  be  lefs  deteftable 
than  the  country  in  our  world.  Pray  have 
you  a  fine  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  ?  I  think  I 
fhould  not  diflike  drinking  the  Lethe  waters 
when  you  have  a  full  feafon. 

MERCURY, 

Surely  you  could  not  like  to  drink  th® 
waters  of  oblivion,  who  have  made  pleafure 
the  bufinels,  end,  and  aim,  of  your  life  !  It 
is  good  to  drown  cares  :  but  who  would  wafli 
away  the  remembrance  of  a  life  of  gaiety  and 
pleafure  ? 

MRS.     M  O  D  I  S  H. 

Diverfion  was  indeed  the  bufinefs  of  my 
life^  but  as  to  pleafure,  I  have  enjoyed  none 
fince  the  novelty  of  my  amulements  was 
gone  off.  Can  one  be  pleafed  with  feeing  the 
lame  thing  over  and  over  again?  Late  hours 
and  flitigue  gave  me  the  vapours,  fpoiled  the 
natural  chearfulnefs  of  my  temper,  and  even 
in  youth  w^ore  away  my  youthful  vivacity. 

MERCURY. 

If  this  way  of  life  did  not  give  you  pleafure, 
wliy  did  you  continue  in  it  ?  I  fuppole  you 
did  not  think  it  was  very  meritorious. 

MRS.     MODISH. 

I  was  too  much  engaged  to  think  at  all : 
fo  far  indeed  my  manner  of  life  was  agreeable 

enough. 
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enough.  My  friends  always  told  me  di- 
verfions  were  neceflliry,  and  my  do£tor  af- 
fured  me  diffipation  was  good  for  my  fpirits; 
my  hufband  infifted  that  it  was  not :  and  you 
know  that  one  loves  to  oblige  one's  friends, 
comply  with  one's  dodor,  and  contradift 
one's  hulbandj  and  befides,  I  was  ambitious 
to  be  thought  du  hon  ton  *. 

MERCURY. 

Bon  ion !  what  is  that,  Madam  ?  Pray  de- 
fine it. 

MRS.     MODISH. 

Oh  Sir,  excufe  me ;  it  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  bon  ton^  never  to  define,  or  be 
defined.  It  is  the  child  and  the  parent  of 
jargon.  It  is — I  can  never  tell  you  what  it 
is :  but  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  it  is  not. 
In  converfation,  it  is  not  wit;  in  manners. 
It  is  not  politenefs  ;  in  behaviour,  it  is  not 
^ddrefs ;  but  it  is  a  little  like  them  all.  It 
can  only  belong  to  people  of  a  certain  rank, 
who  live  in  a  certain  manner,  with  certain 
perfons,  who  have  not  certain  virtues,  and 
who  ^have  certain  vices,  and  vi^ho  inhabit  a 
certain  part  of  the  town.  Like  a  place  by 
courtefy,  it  gets  an  higher  rank  than  the 
perfon  can  claim  ;  but  which  thofe  who  have 
a  legal  title  to  precedency  dare  not  dilpute, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  not  to  underltand 
the  rules  of  politenefs.      Now,    Sir,  I  have 

•  Du  hon  ton  is  a  cant  phrafe  in  the  modern  French  language 
for  the  iiiihionable  air  of  converfation  and  manners. 

told 
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told  you  as  much  as  I  know  of  it,     though 
I  have  admired  and  ahned  at  it  all  my  life. 

MERCURY. 

Then,  Madam,  you  have  wafted  your  time, 
faded  your  beauty,  and  deftroyed  your  health, 
for  the  laudable  purpofes  of  contradi£ling 
your  hulband,  and  being  this  fomething  and 
this  nothing  called  the  bo7i  ton. 

M  R  S.     M  O  D  I  S  H. 

What  would  you  have  had  me  do? 

MERCURY. 

I  will  follow  your  mode  of  inftru£ling.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  would  not  have  had  you 
do.  I  would  not  have  had  you  facrifice  your 
time,  your  reafon,  and  your  duties,  to  fafhioa 
and  folly.  I  would  not  have  had  you  negleft 
your  hufband's  happinefs,  and  your  childrens 
education. 

MRS.     MODISH. 

As  to  the  education  of  my  daughters,  I 
fpared  no  expence :  they  had  a  dancing- 
mafter,  muiick-mafter,  and  drawing- mafter^ 
and  a  French  governefs,  to  teach  them  be- 
haviour and  the  French  language. 

MERCURY, 

So  their  religion,  fentiments,  and  manners, 
were  to  be  learnt  from  a  dancing-mafter,  mu- 
fick- mafter,  and  a  chamber-maid!  Perhaps  they 
might  prepare  them^  to  catch  the  bontGn,  Your 
dau2,hters  muft-  have  been  fo  educated,  as  to  fit 
them  to  be  vv'ivcs  without  conjugal  afteftion, 
and  mothers  without  maternal  care.  I  am  forry 
for  the  fort  of  life  they  are  commencing,  and 

for 
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for  that  which  you  have  juft  concluded. 
Minos  is  a  four  old  gentleman,  without  the 
leafl  fmattering  of  the  bon  ton ;  and  I  am  in 
a  fright  for  you*  The  beft  thing  I  can  ad- 
vife  you  is,  to  do  in  this  world  as  you  did  in 
the  other ;  keep  happinefs  in  your  view,  but 
never  take  the  road  that  leads  to  it.  Remain 
on  this  fide  Styx ;  wander  about  without  end 
or  aim;  look  into  the  Elyfian  fields;  but  never 
attempt  to  enter  into  them,  left  Minos  fhould 
pufh  you  into  Tartarus :  for  duties  negleflied 
may  bring  on  a  fentence  not  much  lefs  fevere 
than  crimes  committed. 
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DIALOGUE    XXVIII. 

Plutarch — Charon — And  a  modern 
Bookseller. 

CHARON. 

ERE  is  a  fellow  who  is  very  unwilling 
to  land  in  our  territories.  He  fays,  he 
is  rich,  has  a  great  deal  of  bulinefs  In  the 
other  world,  and  muft  needs  return  to  it : 
he  is  fo  troublefome  and  obftreperous,  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  him.  Take  him  under 
your  care  therefore,  good  Plutarch  ;  you  will 
eaf]ly  awe  him  into  order  and  decency,  by 
the  fuperiority  an  author  has  over  a  book- 
feller. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Am  I  got  into  a  w^orld  fo  abfolutely  the 
reverfe  of  that  I  left,  that  here  authors  domi- 
neer over  bookfellers  ?  Dear  Charon,  let  me 
go  back,  and  I  will  pay  any  price  for  my 
paflage.  But,  if  I  mull  ftay,  leave  me  not 
with  any  of  thofe  who  are  ftyled  clajjical  au^ 
thors.  As  to  you,  Plutarch,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular animofity  againft  you,  for  having 
almofl:  occalioned  my  ruin.  When  I  firft  fet 
up  (hop,  underftanding  but  little  of  bufinefs, 
I  unadvifedly  bought  an  edition  oi youi'  lives; 
a  pack  of  old  Greeks,  and  Romans,  which 

coft 
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coft  me  a  great  fum  of  money.  I  could 
never  get  off  above  twenty  fetts  of  them.  I 
fold  a  few  to  the  Univerfities,  and  fome  to 
Eaton  and  Weftminfter ;  for  it  is  reckoned  a 
pretty  book  for  boys  and  under-graduates  ; 
but,  unlefs  a  man  has  the  luck  to  Jight  on 
a  pedant,  he  fliall  not  fell  a  fett  of  them  in 
twenty  years, 

PLUTARCH. 

From  the  merit  of  the  fubjefls,  I  had 
hoped  another  reception  for  my  works.  I 
will  own  indeed,  that  I  am  not  always  per- 
feclly  accurate  in  every  circumflance,  nor  do 
I  give  fo  exadl  and  circumftantial  a  detail 
of  the  aflioMS  of  my  heroes,  as  may  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a  biographer  who  has  confined 
himfelf  to  one  or  two  chara6lers.  A  zeal  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  great  men,  and  to 
extend  the  influence  of  fuch  noble  examples, 
made  me  undertake  more  than  I  could  ac- 
complifh  in  the  firft  degree  of  perfedion : 
but  furely  the  chara6lers  of  my  iliuftrious 
men  are  not  fo  imperfeftly  iketched,  that 
they  will  not  ftand  forth  to  all  ages  as 
patterns  of  virtue,  and  incitements  to  glory. 
My  refleftions  are  allowed  to  be  deep  and 
fagacious;  and  what  can  be  more  ufeful  to  a 
reader  than  a  wife  man's  judgement  on  a 
great  man's  condu£l?  In  my  writings,  you 
will  find  no  rafh  cenfares,  no  undeferved  en- 
comiums, no  mean  compliance  with  popular 
opinions,  no  vain  oflentation  of  critical  ikill, 
A  a  2  not 
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nor  any  aftefted  Jinejfe,  In  my  parallels, 
which  uied  to  be  admired  as  pieces  of  excel- 
lent judgement,  I  compare  with  perfedl  im- 
partiality one  great  inan  with  another,  and 
each  with  the  rule  of  juftice.  If  indeed 
latter  ages  have  produced  greater  men  and 
'  better  writers,  my  heroes  and  my  works 
ought  to  give  place  to  them.  As  the  world 
has  now  the  advantage  of  much  better  rules 
of  morality  than  the  unallifted  reafon  of  poor 
Pagans  could  form,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
thole  vices,  which  appeared  to  us  as  mere 
blemifhes  in  great  charafters,  iliould  feem 
moll  horrid  deformities  in  the  purer  eyes  of 
the  prefent  age :  a  delicacy  I  do  not  blame, 
but  admire  and  commend.  And  I  muft 
cenfure  you  for  endeavouring,  if  you  could 
publifli  better  examples,  to  obtrude  on  your 
countrymen  fuch  as  were  defeftive.  I  rejoice 
at  the  preference  which  they  give  to  perfedl 
and  unallayed  virtue ;  and  as  I  fhall  ever 
retain  an  high  veneration  for  the  illuftrious 
men  of  every  age,  I  fhould  be  glad  3^ou  would 
give  me  fome  account  of  thofe  perfons,  who, 
in  wifdom,  juftice,  valour,  patriotifm,  have 
eclipfed  my  Solon,  Numa,  Camillus^^  and 
other  boafts  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Why,  mafter  Plutarch,  you  are  talking 
Greek  Indeed.  That  work  which  repaired 
the  lofs  I  fuftained  by  the  coftly  edition  of 

your 
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your  books,  was,  The  lives  of  the  Highway- 
men:  but  I  (hould  never  have  grown  rich,  if 
it  had  not  been  by  publifhing  the  lives  of  men 
that  never  lived.  You  muft  know,  that 
though  in  all  times  it  was  poffible  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  learning  and  very  little  wif- 
dom,  yet  it  is  only  by  a  modern  improvement 
in  the  art  of  writing,  that  a  man  may  read 
all  his  life,  and  have  no  learning  or  knowledge 
at  all ;  which  begins  to  be  an  advantage  of 
the  greateft  importance.  There  is  as  natural 
a  war  between  your  men  of  fcience  and  fools, 
as  between  the  cranes  and  the  pigmies  of  old. 
Moft  of  our  young  men  having  deferted  to 
the  fools,  the  party  of  the  learned  is  near 
being  beaten  out  of  the  field ;  and  I  hope  in 
a  little  while  they  will  not  dare  to  peep  out 
of  their  forts  and  f^iftnefles  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  There  let  them  ftay  and  ftudy 
old  mufty  moralifts,  till  one  fall  in  love 
with  the  Greek,  another  with  the  Roman 
virtue  :  but  our  men  of  the  world  fhould  read 
Our  new  books,  which  teach  them  to  havQ 
no  virtue  at  all.  No  book  is  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man's reading,  which  is  not  void  of  facls  and 
of  doftrines,  that  he  may  not  grow  a  pedant 
in  his  morals  or  converfation.  I  look  upon 
hiilory  (I  mean  reaL  hiftory)  to  be  one  of 
the  worft  kinds  of  ftudy.  Whatever  has 
happened  may  happen  again;  and  a  well-bred 
man  may  unwarily  mention  a  parallel  Inftance 
he  had  met  with  in  hiftory,  and  be  betrayed 
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into  the  aukwardnefs  of  introducing  into  his 
difcourfe  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  or  even  a  Go- 
thick  name.  But  when  a  gentleman  has 
i'pent  his  time  in  reading  adventures  that 
never  occurred,  exploits  that  never  were  at' 
chieved,  and  events  that  not  only  never  did, 
but  never  can  happen,  it  is  impoffibie  that 
in  life  or  m  difcourle  he  flhouid  ever  apply 
them.  Jl  fecret  hijlory^  in  which  there  is  no 
Jecret  and  no  hijioryu  cannot  tempt  Indif- 
cretion  to  blab,  or  Vanity  to  quote ;  and  by 
this  means  modern  converfation  flows  gentle 
and  eafy,  unincumbered  with  matter,  and 
iinburthened  of  inflruftion.  As  the  prefent 
fiudies  throw  no  weight  or  gravity  into  dif- 
courfe and  manners,  the  women  are  not  afraid 
to  read  our  books,  which  not  only  difpofe  to 
gallantry  and  coquetry,  but  give  rules  for 
them..  Ci-^far's  Commentaries  and  the  account 
of  Xenophon's  expedition  are  not  more 
ftudied  by  military  commanders,  than  our 
novels  are  by  the  fair:  to  a  different  purpofe 
indeed ;  for  their  m.iiitary  maxims  teach  to 
conquer,  ours  to  yield;  thofe  inflame  the 
vain  and  idle  love  of  glory,  thefe  inculcate  a 
-  noble  contempt  of  reputation*  The  wgmen 
have  greater  obligations  to  our  writers  than 
the  men.  By  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
men  might  learn  much  of  what  they  get  from 
books;  but  the  poor  wom.en,  who  in  their 
earlv  youth  are  confined  and  retrained,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  friendlv  aiiiilance  of  books, 

w^ould 
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would  remain  long  in  an  infipid  purity  of 
mind,  with  a  difcouraging  referve  of  be- 
haviour. 

PLUTARCH. 

As  to  your  men  who  have  quitted  the 
ftudy  of  virtue  for  the  iludy  of  vice,  ufeful 
truth  for  abfurd  fancy,  and  real  hiftory  for 
monitrous  fiftion,  I  have  neither  regard  nor 
compaflion  for  them :  but  I  am  concerned 
for  the  women  who  are  betrayed  into  thefe 
dangerous  ft u dies ;  and  I  wi(h  for  their  fiikes 
I  had  expatiated  more  on  the  charafter  of 
Lucretia  and  fome  other  heroines. 

BOOKSELLER. 

I  tell  you,  our  women  do  not  read  in  order 
to  live  or  to  die  like  Lucretia.  If  you  would 
inform  us,  that  a  billet-doux  was  found  in  her 
cabinet  after  her  death,  or  give  an  hint  as  if 
Tarquin  really  faw  her  in  the  arms  of  a 
Have;  and  that  {he  killed  herfelf,  not  to 
futfer  the  fhame  of  a  difcovery  ;  fuch  anec- 
dotes would  fell  very  well.  Or  if,  even  by 
tradition,  but  better  ftill  if  by  papers  in  the 
Portian  family^  you  could  fhew  fome  pro- 
bability that  Portia  died  of  dram-drinking  \ 
you  would  oblige  the  world  very  much  ;  for 
you  mull  know,  that,  next  to  new-invented 
charafters,  we  are  fond  of  new  lights  upon 
ancient  characters ;  I  mean,  fuch  lights  as 
Ihew  a  reputed  honeft  man  to  have  been  a 
concealed  knave ;  an  illuftrious  hero  a  pitiful 

A  a  4  coward. 
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coward,  &c.  Nav,  we  are  fo  fond  of  thefe 
kinds  of  information,  as  to  be  pleafed  fome- 
times  to  fee  a  charafter  cleared  from  a  vice 
or  crime  it  has  been  charged  with,  provided 
the  perfon  concerned  be  adually  dead.  But 
in  this  cafe,  the  evidence  mufl  be  authentick, 
and  amount  to  a  demonftration :  in  the  other, 
a  deteftion  is  not  necefiary  ;  a  flight  lufpicion 
will  do,  if  it  concerns  a  really  good  and  great 
eharadler. 

PLUTARCH. 

I  am  the  more  furprized  at  what  you  fay 
of  the  tafte  of  your  contemporaries,  as  I  met 
with  a  Frenchman,  who  afilired  :iTie  that  lefs 
than  a  century  ago  he  had  written  a  much- 
adniired  life  of  Cyrus  under  the  name  of 
Artamenes,  in  which  he  afcribed  to  him  far 
greater  actions  than  thofe  recorded  of  him  by 
Xenophon  aiid  Herodotus  ;  and  that  many  of 
the  great  heroes  of  hiftory  had  been  treated 
in  the  fame  manr^er ;  that  empires  were 
gained  and  battles  decided  by  the  valour  qf 
a  fingle  man,  imagination  bellowing  what 
nature  has  denied,  and  the  fyftem  of  human 
affairs  rendered  impoffible. 

BOOKSELLER. 

I  affure  you,  thefe  books  were  very  ufeful 
to  the  authors  and  their  bookfellers :  ^nd  for 
whofe  benefit  befides  fliould  a  man  write  ? 
Thefe  romances  were  very  fafliionable,  and 
had  a  great  fale  :  they  fell  in  luckily  with 


the  humour  of  the  age. 
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PLUTARCH. 

Monfieur  Scuderi  tells  me,  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  times  of  vigour  and  fpirit,  m  the 
evening  of  the  gallant  days  of  chivalry, 
which,  though  then  declinmg,  had  left  in 
the  hearts  of  men  a  warm  glow  of  courage 
and  herolfm;  and  they  were  to  be  called  to 
books,  as  to  battle,  by  the  found  of  the  trum- 
pet :  he  fays  too,  that,  if  writers  had  not  ac- 
commodated themfelves  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age,  and  written  of  bloody  battles  and 
defperate  encounters,  their  works  would  have 
been  efteemed  too  effeminate  an  amufement 
for  gentlemen.  Hiftories  of  chivalry,  inftead 
of  enervating,  tend  to  invigorate  the  mind, 
and  endeavour  to  raife  human  nature  above 
the  condition  which  is  naturally  prefcribed  to 
it;  but  as  ftrifl:  juftice,  patriot  motives,  pru^ 
dent  counfels,  and  a  difpaffionate  choice  of 
what  upon  the  whole  is  fitteft  and  beft,  do  not 
dire£t  thefe  heroes  of  romance,  they  cannot 
ferve  for  inftrudion  and  example, like  the  great 
charafters  of  true  hiftory.  It  has  ever  been 
my  opinion,  that  only  the  clear  and  Iteady 
light  of  truth  can  guide  men  to  virtue,  and 
that  the  leffon  which  is  Impradlicable  muft  be 
tmiifefiiL  Whoever  fliall  defign  to  regulate 
his  conduct  bv  thefe  vifionary  characters  will 
be  in  the  condition  of  fviperftitious  people, 
who  chufe  rather  to  ad  by  intimations  they 
receive  in  the  dreams  of  the  night,  than  by 
the  fober  counfels   of  morning  meditation. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  I  confefs,  it  has  been  the  praftice  of  many 
nations  to  incite  men  to  virtue  by  relating 
the  deeds  oi  fabulous  heroes  ;  but  lurely  it  is 
the  cuftom  only  of  yours  to  incite  them  to 
*vlce  by  the  hiftory  of  fabulous  fcoundrels. 
Men  of  fine  imagination  have  foared  into  the 
regions  of  fancy  to  bring  back  Aftrea :  you 
go  thither  in  fearch  of  Pandora — O  difgrace 
to  letters !  O  fhame  to  the  Mufes ! 

BOOKSELLER. 

You  exprefs  great  indignation  at  our  prefent 
race  of  writers;  but,  believe  me,  the  fault 
lies  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  readers.  As 
Monfieur  Scuderi  obferved  to  you,  authors 
muft  comply  with  the  manners  and  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  who  are  to  read  them.  There 
muft  be  a  certain  fympathy  between  the 
book  and  the  reader,  to  create  a  good  liking. 
Would  you  prefent  a  modern  fine  gentle- 
man, who  is  negligently  lolling  in  an  eafy 
chair,  with  the  labours  of  Hercules  for  his 
recreation?  or  make  him  climb  the  Alps 
with  Hannibal,  when  he  is  expiring  with  the 
fatigue  of  laft  night's  ball  ?  Our  readers  muft 
be  amufed,  flattered,  foothed ;  fuch  adven- 
tures muft  be  offered  to  them  as  they  would 
like  to  have  a  fhare  in. 

PLUTARCH. 

It  fhould  be  the  firft  objecl  of  waiters,  to 
correft  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  I 
will  allow    as   much    compliance   with    the 

mode 
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mode  of  the  times  as  will  make  truth  and 
good  morals  agreeable.  Your  love  of  fic- 
titious charaders  miight  be  turned  to  good 
purpofe,  if  thofe  prefented  to  the  publick 
were  to  be  formed  on  the  rules  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that 
hiftory,  being  employed  only  about  iiluftrious 
perfons,  publick  events,  and  celebrated  a£lions, 
does  not  fupply  us  with  fuch  inftances  of 
domeftick  merit  as  one  could  wilh :  our 
heroes  are  great  in  the  field  and  the  fenate, 
and  ad  well  in  great  fcenes  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world  :  but  the  idea  of  a  man,  who  in 
the  filent  retired  path  of  life  never  deviates 
into  vice,  who  confiders  no  ipedator  but  the 
omnjjcient  Beings  and  folicits  no  applaufe  but 
his  approbation,  is  the  nobleft  model  that  can 
be  exhibited  to  mankind,  and  would  be  of 
the  moft  general  ufe.  Examples  of  domeftick 
virtue  would  be  more  particularly  ufeful  to 
women  than  thofe  of  great  heroines.  The 
virtues  of  women  are  blafted  by  the  breath  of 
publick  fame,  as  flowers  that  grow  on  an 
eminence  are  faded  by  the  fun  and  wind, 
which  expand  them.  But  true  female  praife, 
like  the  mufick  of  the  fpheres,  arifes  from  a 
gentle,  a  conftant,  and  an  equal  progrefs  in 
the  path  marked  out  for  them  by  their  great 
Creator;  and,  like  the  heavenly  harmony,  it 
is  not  adapted  to  the  grofs  ear  of  mortals,  but 
is  referved  for  the  delight  of  higher  beings, 
.  by  whofe  wife   laws  they  were  ordained  to 

give 
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give  a  filent  light,  and  (hed  a  mild  benignant 
influence  on  the  world. 

BOOKSELLER. 

We  have  had  feme  Englifh  and  French 
writers  who  aimed  at  what  you  fuggeft.  In 
the  fuppofed  chara£ler  of  Clariila,  (laid  a 
clergyman  to  me  a  few  days  before  I  left  the 
world)  one  finds  the  dignity  of  heroifm  tem- 
pered by  the  meeknefs  and  humility  of  re- 
ligion, a  perfect  purity  of  mind,  and  fanftity 
of  manners :  in  that  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
a  noble  pattern  of  every  private  virtue,  with 
fentiments  fo  exalted  as  to  render  him  equal 
to  every  publlck  duty, 

PLUTARCH. 

Are  both  thefe  charafters  by  the  fame 
author  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

Ay,  mafter  Plutarch ;  and  what  will  fur- 
prize  you  more,  this  author  has  printed  for 
me. 

PLUTARCH. 

By  what  you  fay,  it  is  pity  he  fliould 
print  any  work  but  his  own.  Are  there  no 
other  authors  who  write  in  this  manner  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

Yes,  we  have  another  writer  of  thefe 
hnaginary  hiftories  J  one  who  has  not  long 
fmce  defcended  to  thefe  regions :  his  name  is 
Fielding;  and  his  works,  as  I  have  heard  the 

beft 
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i^eft  judges  fay,  have  a  true  fplrit  of  comedy, 
and  an  exaft  reprefentatlon  of  nature,  with 
fine  moral  touches.  He  has  not  indeed  given 
leflbns  of  pure  and  confummate  virtue ;  but 
he  has  expofed  vice  and  meannefs  with  all 
the  powers  of  ridicule :  and  we  have  fome 
other  good  wits,  who  have  exerted  their 
talents  to  the  purpofes  you  approve,  Mon- 
iieur  de  Marivaux  and  fome  other  French 
writers  have  alfo  proceeded  much  upon  the 
fame  plan,  with  a  fpirit  and  elegance  which 
give  their  works  no  mean  rank  among  the 
belles  lettres,  I  will  own  that,  when  there 
is  wit  and  entertainment  enough  in  a  book 
to  make  it  fell,  it  is  not  the  worfe  for  good 
morals. 

CHARON. 

I  think,  Plutarch,  you  have  made  this 
gentleman  a  little  more  humble;  and  now  I 
will  carry  him  the  reft  of  his  journey.  But 
he  is  too  frivolous  an  animal  to  prefent  to 
wife  Minos.  I  wifli  Mercury  were  here  ;  he 
would  damn  him  for  his  dulnefs.  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  carry  him  to  the  Danaides, 
and  leave  him  to  pour  water  into  their  veffels, 
which,  like  his  late  readers,  are  deftined  to 
eternal  emptinefs.  Or  fliall  I  chain  him  to 
the  rock,  lide  to  fide  by  Prometheus,  not  for 
having  attempted  to  fteal  celeftial  fire,  in 
order  to  animate  human  forms,  but  for 
having  endeavoured  to  extinguifh  that  which 
Jupiter  had  imparted?  or  fliall  we  conftitute 

him 
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him  frifeur  to  Tifi phone,  and  make  him 
curl  up  her  locks  with  his  fatires  and 
libels  ? 

PLUTARCH. 

Minos  does  not  efteem  any  thing  frivo- 
lous that  afFefts  the  morals  of  mankind  ;  he 
punifiies  authors,  as  guilty  of  every  fault 
they  have  countenanced,  and  every  crane 
they  have  encouraged  ;  and  denounces  heavy 
vengeance  for  the  injuries  which  virtue  or 
the  virtuous  have  fufFered  in  confequence  of 
their  writings. 


FOUR 
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DIALOGUE    XXIX. 

Publics  Corn£livs  Scipio  Aj-ricanus* 
•-*Caius  Julius  C^sar* 


ALAS,  Caefar  !  how  unhappily  did  you 
end  a  life,  made  Illuftrious  by  the 
greateft  exploits  in  war,  and  moft  various 
civil  talents ! 

c  M  s  An.' 

Can  Scipio  wonder  at  the  ingratitude  of 
Rome  to  her  generals  ?  did  not  he  reproach 
her  with  it  in  the  epitaph  he  ordered  to 
be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb  at  Liternumj 
that  mean  village  in  Campania,  to  which 
Ihe  had  driven  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
and  of  Carthage?  I  alfo,  after  fubduing 
her  moft  dangerous  enemies,  the  Helvetians^ 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Germans,  after  raifing 
her  name  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory ^ 
fliould  have  been  deprived  of  my  province, 
reduced  to  live  as  a  private  man,  under  the 
power  of  my  enemies  and  the  enviers  of 
my  greatnefs  ;  nay,  brought  to  a  trial,  and 
condemned  by  the  judgement  of  a  faftion, 
if  I  had  not  led  my  viftorious  troops  to 
Rome,  and,  by  their  affiftance,  after  all  my 

Vol,  IL  B  b  offers 
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offers  of  peace  had  been  iniquitoufly  re- 
jefted,  made  myfelf  mafter  of  a  ftate,  which 
knew  fo  ill  how  to  recompenfe  fuperior 
merit.  Refentment  of  this,  together  with 
the  fecret  machinations  of  envy,  produced 
not  long  afterwards  a  confpiracy  of  fena- 
tors,  and  even  of  fome  whom  I  had  mod 
obliged  and  loved,  againft  my  life,  which 
they  bafely  took  away  by  aflaffination. 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

You  fay  you  led  your  vidlorious  troops  to 
Rome.- — How  were  they  your  troops?  I 
thought  the  Roman  armies  had  belonged  to 
the  republick,  not  to  their  generals. 

cm.  BAR. 

They  did  fo  in  your  time.  But,  before  I 
came  to  command  them,  Marius  and  Sylla 
"  had  taught  them,  that  they  belonged  to 
their  generals.  And  I  taught  the  lenate, 
that  a  veteran  army,  afFeclionately  attached 
to  its  leader,  could  give  him  all  the  treafures 
and  honours  of  the  ftate,  v/ithout  aiking  their 
leave. 

s  c  I  p  lO. 

Jvift  gods  !  Did  I  then  deliver  my  country? 
from  the  invading  Carthnginian^  did  I  exalV 
it  by  my  viilories  above  all  other  nations,  that 
it  might  become  a  richer  prey  to  its  own 
rebel  foldiers,  and  their  ambitious  com-^ 
manders  ? 

c  iE  s  AR» 
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C  ^  S  A  R; 
How  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  tvas  it  poffible 
that  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  Afm,  and 
Africk,  could  tamely  fubmit  to  defcend  from 
their  triumphal  chariots,  and  become  fubje6t 
to  the  authority  of  praetors  and  confuls, 
elefted  by  a  populace  corrupted  by  bribes,  or 
enflaved  to  a  confederacy  of  faQious  nobles,^ 
who,  without  regard  to  merit,  confidered  all 
the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  ftate  as  here- 
ditary pofleffions  belonging  to  their  families  ? 

s  e  I  p  I  o. 
If  I  thought  it  no  difhonour,  after  tri- 
umphing over  Hannibal,  to  lay  down  my 
fafces,  and  obey,  as  all  my  anceftors  had 
done  before  me,  the  magiftrates  of  the  re- 
publick ;  fuch  a  condufl:  would  not  have 
difhonoured  either  Marius,  or  Sylla,  or  Caefa;r«; 
But  you  all  difhonoured  yourfelves,  when^ 
inftead  of  virtuous  Romans,  fuperior  to  your 
fellow-citizens  in  merit  and  glory,  but  equal 
to  them  in  a  due  fubje£llon  to  the  laws,  you 
became  the  enemies,  the  invaders^  and  the 
tyrants,  of  your  country. 

C  iS  S  A  R» 

Was  I  tlie  eneffij^  of  my  country,  in  giving 
it  a  ruler  fit  to  fupport  all  the  majefly  and 
weight  of  its  empire  ?  did  I  invade  it,  when 
I  marched  to  deliver  the  people  from  the 
ufurped  dominion  and  infolence  of  a  few 
fenatorsr    was  I  a  tyrant,  becaufe  I  would 

B  b  ar  not 
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not  crouch  under  Pompey,  and  let  him  be 
thought  Tiiy  fuperior^  when  I  felt  he  was  not 
my  equal? 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

Pompey  had  given  you  a  noble  example  of 
moderation,  in  twice  difmiflmg  the  armies, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  had  performed  fuch 
illuftrious  a£lions,  and  returning,  a  private 
citizen,  into  the  bafom  of  his  country. 

C  .ffi  S  A  R. 

His  moderation  was  a  cheat.  He  believed 
that  the  authority  his  viftories  had  gained 
him  would  make  him  effedually  matter  of 
the  commonwealth,  without  the  help  of 
thofe  armies.  But,  finding  it  difficult  to 
fubdue  the  united  oppofition  of  Craflus  and 
me,  he  leagued  himfelf  with  us;  and,  in 
confequence  of  that  league,  we  three  go- 
verned the  empire.  But,  after  the  death  of 
Crafllis,  my  glorious  atchievements  in  fub- 
duing  the  Gauls  raifed  fuch  a  jealouiy  In  him, 
that  he  could  no  longer  endure  me  as  a 
partner  in  his  power,  nor  could  I  fubmit  to 
degrade  myfelf  into  his  fubjed. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 
Am  I  then  to  undeiftand,  that  the  civil 
war  you  engaged  In  was  really  a  mere  con^ 
teft,  whether  you  or  Pompey  fliould  remain 
fole  lord  of  Rome  ? 

CiESAH. 
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C  ^  S  A  R. 

Not  fo — for  I  offered,  in  my  letters  to  theSeePiu- 

y.  .  t  -  r    t'\  tarch  and 

leuate,   to  lay  down  my  arms,  it  rompeysuetonius 
at  the  fame  time  would  lay  down  his,  and|.^y^^-^'^* 
leave  the  republick  in  freedom.     Nor  did  Icaeiar 
refolve  to  draw  the  fword,  till  not  only  the  ^'Sdio"^' 
fenate,  overpowered  by  the  fear  of  PompeyCmii, 
and  his  troops,   had    rejefted   thele   offers  ; '  ^* 
but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  for  legally 
and  juftly  interpofing  their  authority  in  my 
behalf,  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  Rome, 
difguifed  in  the  habit  of  flaves,  and  take  re- 
fuge in  my  camp,    for  the  fafety  of  their 
perfons.     My  camp  was  therefore  the  afylum 
of  perfecuted  liberty ;    and  my  army  fought 
to  avenge  the  violation   of  the  rights  and 
majefty  of  the  people,  as  much  as  to  defend 
the  dignity  of  their   general   unjuftly   op- 
preiied. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 
You  would  therefore  have  me  think  that 
you  contended  for  the  equality  and  liberty  of 
the  Romans,  againft  the  tyranny  of  Pompey 
and  his  lawlels  adherents.  In  fuch  a  war 
I  myfelf,  if  I  had  lived  in  your  times,  would 
have  willingly  been  your  lieutenant.  Tell 
me  then,  on  the  iffue  of  this  honourable  en- 
terprize,  when  you  had  fubdued  all  your 
foes,  arid  had  no  oppofition  remaining  to 
obftruft  your  intentions,  did  you  eflablifh 
that  liberty  for  which  you  fought  ?  did  you 

B  b  3  reftore 
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reftore  the  republick  to  what  it  was  in  my 

time  ?  ' 

C  ^  S  A  R. 

I  took  the  necefFary  meaflires  to  feciire 
to  myiplf  the  fruits  of  my  viclories  ;  and 
gave  a  head  to  the  empire,  v/hich  could 
neither  fubiift  without  one,  nor  find  another 
fo  well  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  body, 

S  C  1  P  I  o. 

There  the  true  charader  of  C^far  was  feeii 
ynmalked. — You  had  managed  fo  fkilfuUy 
in  the  meafjres  which  preceded  the  civij 
war,  your  offers  were  fo  fpecious,  and  there 
appeared  fo  much  violence  in  the  condu6l  of 
your  enemies,  that,  if  you  had  fallen  ii| 
that  war,  pofterity  might  have  doubted 
whether  you  were  not  a  victim  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  your  country.  But  your  fuccefs, 
snd  the  defpotifm  you  afterwards  exercifed^i 
took  off  thofe  difguifcs,  and  (hewed  clearly 
■  that  the  aim  of  all  your  actions  was  tyranny, 

C  ^  S  A  R.  . 

Let  us  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  with  Jounds 
and  names. — That  great  minds  fliould  afpire 
to  iovereign  power,  is  a  fixed  law  of  nature. 
It  is  an  injury  to  mankind,  if  the  higheft 
abilities  be  not  placed  in  the  higheft  ftations. 
Had  you,  Scipio,  been  kept  down  by  the 
republican  jealoufy  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  Han- 
nibal would  have  never  been  recalled  out  of 
ItaJy,  nof  defeated  i|i  Africk.     And  if  I  had 
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not  been  treacheroufly  murdered  by  the  dag- 
gers of  Brutus  and  Craflus,  my  fword  would 
have  revenged  the  defeat  of  Craflus,  and  addecr 
the  empire  of  Parthia  to  that  of  Rome. 
Nor  was  my  government  tyrannical.  It  was 
mild,  humane,  and  bounteous.  The  world 
would  have  been  happy  under  it,  and  wifhed 
its  continuance :  but  my  death  broke  the 
pillars  of  the  publick  tranquillity,  and  brought 
upon  the  whole  empire  a  direful  fcene  of 
calamity  and  confulion. 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

Yovi  fay  that  great  minds  will  naturally 
afpire  to  fovereign  power.  But,  if  they  are 
good  as  well  as  greats  they  will  regulate 
their  ambition  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
The  laws  of  Rome  permitted  me  to  afpire 
to  the  conduft  of  the  vv^ar  againft  Carthage  ; 
but  they  did  not  permit  you  to  turn  her 
arms  againft  herfelf,  and  fubjedl  her  to  your 
wilL  The  breach  of  one  law  of  liberty  is 
a  greater  evil  to  a  nation  than  the  lofs  of  a 
province  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  conqueft 
of  the  whole  world  would  not  be  enough 
to  compenfate  for  the  total  lofs  of  their 
freedom. 

C  JE  s  A  R. 

You  talk  finely,  Africanus. — -But  alk  your- 

felf,  whether  the  height  and  dignity  of  your 

mind,   that  noble  pride  which  accompanies 

the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  could  always 

B  b  4  ftoop 
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ftoop  to  a  nice  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
your  country  ?  Is  there  a  law  of  liberty  more 
effential,  more  facred,  than  that  which  obliges 
every  member  of  a  free  community  to  fubmit 
himfelf  to  atrial,  upon  a  legal  charge  brought 
againft   him   for   a   publick  mifdemeanour  ? 
In  what  manner  did  you  anfwer  a  regular 
accufation  from  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
charged  you  with  embezzling  the  money  of 
the  ftate?     You  told  your  judges,  that  on 
that   day  you  had  vanquijhed  Hannibal   md 
Carthage^    and   bad  them  Jo  How  you  to  the 
temples  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods.     Nor  coul4 
you  ever  be  brought  to  ftand  a  legal  trial, 
or    juftify  thofe  accounts    which  you  had 
torn  in  the  fenate,   when  they  were  quef-* 
tioned  there  by  two  magiftrates  in  the  name 
or  the  Roman  people.     Was  this  ading  like 
the  fubjecl  of  a  free  ftate?   had  your  viftory 
procured  you   an   exemption   from  juftice? 
had  it  given  into  your  hands  the  money  of 
the  republick  without  account  ?    If  it  had, 
you  were  king  of  Rome.     Pharfalia,  ThapfuS| 
and  Munda,  could  do  no  more  for  iiie, 

S  C  I  P  I  0. 

I  did  not  queftion  the  right  of  bringing 
|i:e  to  a  trial ;  but  I  difdained  to  plead  in 
vindication  of  a  charader  fo  unfpotted  ^s 
fnine.  My  whole  life  had  been  an  anfwer 
Xo  that  infarnous  charge. 
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C  JE  S  A  R. 

It  may  be  fo  :  and,  for  my  part,  I  admire 
the  magnanimity  of  your  behaviour.  But  I 
fliould  condemn  it  as  repugnant  and  de- 
ftru£tive  to  liberty,  if  I  did  not  pay  more 
refpedl  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  general,  than 
to  the  forms  of  a  democracy,  or  the  rights 
pf  a  tribune, 

s  c  I  P  I  o. 

You  are  endeavouring  to  confound  niy^^^^^j^^^^ 
caufe  with  yours ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  in  Cafarc! 
different.  You  apprehended  a  fentence  of 
condemnation  againft  you  for  fome  part  of 
your  conduft,  and,  to  prevent  it,  made  an 
impious  war  on  your  country,  and  reduced 
her  to  fervltude.  I  trufted  the  juftificatioii 
of  my  affronted  innocence  to  the  opinion  of 
my  judges,  fcorning  to  plead  for  myfelf 
againft  a  charge  ynfupported  by  any  other 
proof  than  bare  fufpicions  and  furmifes.  But 
I  made  no  refiftance  :  I  kindled  no  civil  war : 
I  left  Rome  undifturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  liberty.  Had  the  malice  of  my  accufers 
heen  ever  fo  violent,  had  it  threatened  my 
deftrudtion;  I  fliould  have  chofen  much 
irather  to  turn  my  fword  againft  my  own 
|:)ofom,  than  againft  that  of  my  country. 

C  iE  s  A  R. 

You  beg  the  queftion,  in  fuppofing  that  I 
really  hurt  my  country  by  giving  her  a 
mafler.  When  Cato  adviled  the  I'enate  to 
p:iake  Pompeyyo/^  conful^  he  did  it  upon  this 

principle. 
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^^^w'f  p^5i^c'p^^5  i^^^  any  kind  of  government  h  pre" 
siioLhxyferahle  to  anarchy.  The  truth  of  this,  I 
prefume,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  conteft  ;  and 
the  anarchy,  which  that  zealous  defender  of 
liberty  fo  much  apprehended,  would  have 
continued  in  Rome,  if  that  power,  which 
the  urgent  neceffity  of  the  ftate  conferred 
•upon  me,  had  not  removed  it. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 

Pompey  and  you  had  brought  that  anarchy 
on  the  ftate,  in  order  to  ferve  your  own 
ends.  It  was  owing  to  the  corruption,  the 
faflions,  and  the  violence,  which  you  had 
encouraged,  from  an  opinion  that  the  fenate 
w^ould  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  an  abfolute 
power  in  your  hands,  as  a  remedy  againft 
thofe  intolerable  evils.  But  Cato  judged 
well,  in  thinking  it  eligible  to  make  Pompey 
fole  conful^  rather  than  your  dilator  ;  becaufe 
experience  had  fhewn,  that  Pompey  refpeded 
the  forms  of  the  Roman  conftitution  ;  and, 
though  he  fought,  by  bad  means  as  well  as 
good,  to  obtain  the  higheft  magiftracies  and 
the  moft  honourable  commands,  yet  he  laid 
them  down  again,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  remaining  fuperior  in  credit  to  any 
other  citizen. 

c  ^  s  A  R. 

If  all  the  difference  between  my  ambition 

^nd  Pompey's  were  only,  as  you  reprefent  it, 

in  a  greater  or  lefs  refped  for  the  forms  of  the 

7  con^' 
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conjittution ;  I  think  it  was  hardly  becoming 
fuch  a  patriot  as  Gato  to  take  part  In  our 
quarrel,  much  lefs  to  kill  himfelf  rather 
than  yield  to  my  power, 

s  c  I  P  I  o. 

It  is  eafier  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in 
a  government  where  xht forms  of  it  remain 
unchanged,  than  where  they  have  been  to- 
tally dilregarded  and  aboliihed.  But  I  readily 
own,  that  the  balance  of  the  Roman  con- 
ftitution  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  exceflive 
and  illegal  authority,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  confer  upon  Pompey,.  before  any 
extraordinary  honours  or  commands  had 
been  demanded  by  you,  And  that  is,  I 
jhink,  your  beft  excufe. 

C  iE  s  A  R. 

Yes,  furel}^.— The  favourers  o^ the Manillan 
law  had  an  ill  grac€  in  defiring  to  limit  the 
commiffions  I  obtained  from  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  of  certain  ablolute 
republican  laws,  no  more  regarded  in  my 
time  than  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  the  pious 
inflitutions  of  Numa, 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  your  tinle,  that 
they  were  not  regarded.  A  virtuous  man 
would  not  take  tiom  a  deluded  people  luch 
favours  as  they  oughr  not  to  beflow-.  i  have 
a  right  to  fay  this,  becaule  I  chid  th?  Rcrnaii 
people,  wli?i^?  oyer-heated   by  gratitude   for 
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the  fervices  I  had  done  them,  they  defired  to 
Livius,  make  me  perpetual  conful  and  didlator.  Hear 
Vi^"^^'  ^his,  and  blu(h,— What  I  refufed  to  accept, 

you  fnatched  by  force, 

CiESAR. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  reproached  you  with 
the  inconfiftency  of  your  conduft,  when, 
after  refufing  thefe  offers,  you  fo  little  re- 
fpeded  the  Tribunitian  authority.  But  thus 
it  mud  happen.  We  are  naturally  fond  of 
the  idea  of  liberty,  till  we  come  to  fufFer  by 
it,  or  find  it  an  impediment  to  fome  predo- 
minant paffion  ;  and  then  we  wi(h  to  con- 
troul  it,  as  you  did  moft  defpotically,  by 
refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  jufiiice  of  the  flate. 

s  c  I  p  I  o. 

I  have  anfwered  before  to  that  charge. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  himfelf,  though  my  per- 
fonal  "eoemy,  thought  it  became  him  to 
Hop  the  proceedings  againft  me  j  not  for  my 
fake,  but  for  the  honour  of  my  country, 
whofe  dignity  fuffered  with  mine.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  acknowledge  my  condu£l  in  that 
bufinefs  was  not  abfolutely  blamelefs.  The 
generous  pride  of  virtue  was  too  flrong  in  my 
mind.  It  made  me  forget  I  was  creating  a 
dangerous  precedent,  in  declining  to  plead  to 
a  legal  accufation,  brought  againft  me  by  a 
liiagiftrate  invefted  with  the  majefty  of  the 

wholq 
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whole  Roman  people.  It  made  me  unjuftly 
accufe  my  country  of  ingratitude,  when  ih© 
had  fhewn  herfelf  grateful  even  beyond  the 
true  bounds  of  policy  and  juftice,  by  not 
inflifting  upon  me  any  penalty  for  fo  ir- 
regular a  proceeding.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
what  a  proof  did  1  give  of  moderation  and 
refpeft  for  her  liberty,  when  my  utmoft 
refentment  could  impel  me  to  nothing  more 
violent  than  a  voluntary  retreat,  and  quiet 
banifhment  of  myfelf  from  the  city  of  Rome! 
Scipio  Africanus,  offended,  and  living^a  pri* 
vate  man,  in  a  country-houfe  at  Liternum, 
was  an  example  of  more  ufe  to  fecure  the 
equality  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  than 
all  the  power  of  its  tribunes. 

c  JE  s  A  R. 
I  would  rather  have  been  thrown  down 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  than  have  retired,  as 
you  did,  to  the  obfcurity  of  a  village,  after 
afting  the  firft  part  on  the  greateft  theatre  of 
the  world. 

SCIPIO. 

An  ufurper  exalted  on  the  highefl:  throne 
of  th6  univerfe  is  not  fo  glorious  as  I  was  in 
that  obfcure  retirement.  I  hear  indeed,  that 
you,  Casfar,  have  been  deified  by  the  flattery 
of  fome  of  your  lucceflbrs.  But  the  impar- 
tial judgement  of  hiftory  has  confecrated 
my  name,  and  ranks  me  in  the  firft  clafs  of 

heroes 
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heroes  and  patriots  :  whereas  the  higheft 
praife  her  records,  even  under  the  dominion 
ufurped  by  your  family,  have  given  to  you, 
is,  that  your  courage  and  talents  were  equal 
to  the  objeil  your  ambition  afpired  to^  the 
empire  of  the  world  ;  and  that  you  exercifed 
a  fovereignty  unjuftly  acquired  with  a  mag- 
nanimous clemency.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  for  your  country,  and  better  for 
mankind,  if  you  had  never  exifted* 


t>  t  A- 
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Plato — Diogenes* 

DIOGENES. 

pL  ATO,  ftand  ofF.— A  true  phllofophef, 
•*'  as  I  was,  is  no  company  for  a  courtier 
of  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  I  would  avoid 
you,  as  one  infected  with  the  moft  noifome 
of  plagues,  the  plague  of  flavery, 

PLATO. 

He,  who  can   miftake  a  brutal  pride  and 
favage  indecency  of  manners   for  freedom, 
may  naturally  think  that  the  being  in  a  court 
(however  virtuous   one's   conduft,  however 
free  one's  language  there)  is  flavery.     But  I 
was  taught  by  my  great  mailer,  the  incom- 
parable Socrates,  that   the  bufinefs   of  true 
philofophy  is  to   confult  and    promote    the 
happinefs  of  fociety.     She  muft  not  therefore 
be  confined  to  a  lulf  or  a  cell.     Her  fphere  is 
in  fenates,  or  the  cabinets  of  kings.     While 
your  fedt  is  employed  in  fnarling  at  the  great, 
or  buffooning  with  the  vulgar  ;  fhe  is  coun- 
feling  thofe   who    govern   nations,    infufing 
into   their   minds   humanity,    juftice,    tem- 
perance, and  the  love  of  true  glory,  refifting 
their  paflions  when  they  traniport  them   be- 
yond the  bounds  of   virtue,  and   fortifying 
their  reafon  by  the  antidotes  flie  admin ifters 
againft  the  poifon  of  flattery. 

p  I  o- 
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DIOGENES. 

You  mean  to  have  me  underftand,  that 
you  went  to  the  court  of  the  Younger  Dia- 
nyfius,  to  give  him  antidotes  againft  the  poi- 
fon  of  flattery.  But  I  fay,  he  fent  for  you 
only  to  fweeten  the  cup,  by  mixing  it  more 
agreeably,  and  rendering  the  flavour  more 
delicate.  His  vanity  w^as  too  nice  for  the 
naufeous  common  draught ;  but  your  feafon- 
ing  gave  It  a  relifli,  which  made  it  go  down 
moft  delightfully,  and  intoxicated  him  more 
than  ever.  Oh !  there  is  no  flatterer  half  fo 
dangerous  to  a  prince  as  a  fawning  philo* 
fopher ! 

PLATO. 

If  you  call  it  fawning,  that  I  did  not  treat 
him  with  fuch  unmannerly  rudenefs  as  you 
did  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  vifited  you 
at  Athens,  I  have  nothing  to  fay.  But,  in 
truth,  I  made  my  company  agreeable  to  him, 
not  for  any  ends  which  regarded  only  my- 
felf,  but  that  I  might  be  ufeful  both  to  him 
and  to  his  people.  I  endeavoured  to  give  a 
right  turn  to  his  vanity;  and  know,  Dio- 
genes, that  whoever  will  ferve  mankind,  but 
more  efpecially  princes,  muft  compound 
with  their  weaknefies,  and  take  as  much 
pains  to  gain  them  over  to  virtue  by  an 
honed  and  prudent  complaifance,  as  others 
do  to  feduce  them  from  it  by  a  criminal  adu- 
lation. 

DIG- 
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DIOGENES. 

A  little  of  my  fagacity  would  have  {hewn 
you,  that,  if  this  was  yoiu*  purpoie,  your 
labour  was  loft  in  that  court.  Why  did 
you  not  go  and  preach  chaflity  to  Lais  ?  A 
philofopher  in  a  brothel,  reading  ledlures  on 
the  beauty  of  contuience  and  decency,  is  not 
a  more  ridiculous  animal,  than  a  philofopher 
in  the  cabinet,  or  at  the  table  of  a  tyrant, 
defcanting  on  liberty  and  publick  fpirit ! 
What  effedi  had  the  leiTons  of  yoiu*  famous 
difciple  Ariftotle  upon  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  prince  far  more  capable  of  receiving 
inftrudlion  than  the  Younger  Dionyfius? 
did  they  hinder  him  from  killing  his  heft 
friend,  Clitus,  for  fpeaking  to  him  with 
freedom;  or  from  fancying  himfelf  a  god, 
becaufe  he  was  adored  by  the  wretched 
flaves  he  had  vanquiflied?  When  I  delired 
him  ?2ot  to  Jiand  between  me  and  the  fun ^  I 
humbled  his  pride  more,  and  confequently 
did  him  more  good,  than  Ariftotle  had  done 
by  all  his  former  precepts. 

p  L  AT  o* 

Yet  he  owed  to  thofe  precepts,  that,  not- 
withftanding  his  exceiles,  he  appeared  not 
unworthy  the  empire  of  the  world.  Had 
the  tutor  of  his  youth  gone  wdth  him  into 
Afia,  and  continued  always  at  his  ear,  the 
authority    of    that    wife  and   virtuous    man 

Vol.  II,  C  c  m'wht 
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might  have  been  able  to  ftop  him,  even  in 
the  riot  of  conqueft,  from  giving  way  to 
thofe   paffions   which  di(honoured   his  cha- 

radter. 

DIOGERES. 

If  he  had  gone  into  Alia,  and  had  not  flat- 
tered the  king  as  obfequionily  as  Hsepheftlon, 
he  would,  like  Callifthenes,  whom  he  fent 
thither  as  his  deputy,  have  been  put  to 
death  for  high  treafon.  The  man  w^ho  will 
not  flatter  miift  live  independent,  as  I  did, 
and  prefer  a  tub  to  a  palace. 

PL  AT  o. 

Do  you  pretend,  Diogenes,  that,  becaufe 
you  were  never  in  a  court,  you  never  flat- 
tered ?  How  did  you  gain  the  afFe<£lidn  of  the 
'people  of  Athens^  but  by  foothing  their  rul- 
ing paffion,  the  defire  of  hearing  their  fupe-. 
riors  abufed  r  Your  cynic  railing  was  to  them 
the  moft  acceptable  flattery.  1  his  you  well 
"underftood ;  and  made  your  court  to  the 
vul2:ar,  always  envious  and  mali9:nant,  bv 
trying  to  lower  all  dignity  and  confound  all 
order:  you  made  your  court,  I  fay,  as  fer- 
vilely,  and  v/ith  as  niuch  offence  to  virtue^ 
as  the  bafeft  flatterer  ever  did  to  the  moft 
corrupted  prince.  But  true  philofophy  will 
difdain  to  a6l  either  of  thefe  parts.  Neither 
in  the  :  fT-mblits  of  the  people,  nor  in  the 

cabinets 
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cabinets  of  kings,  will  (he  obtain  favour  by 
fomenting  any  bad  difpofitions.  If  her  en- 
deavours to  do  good  prove  unfuccefsful,  (he 
will  retire  with  honour;  as  an  honeft  phy- 
fician  departs  from  the  houfe  of  a  patient, 
whofe  diftemper  'he  finds  incurable,  dr  who 
refufes  to  take  the  medicines  he  prefcribes. 
But  if  (he  fucceeds ;  if,  hke  the  muiick  of 
Orpheus,  her  fweet  perfiiafions  can  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  the  muhitude,  and  tame  their 
minds  to  a  due  obedience  to  laws  and  reve- 
rence for  magiftrates  ;  or  if  (he  can  form  a 
Timoleon,  or  a  Numa  Pompilius,  to  the  go- 
vernmcnt  of  a  ftate  ;  how  meritorious  is  the 
work !  One  king,  nay,  one  minifter,  or 
counfellor  of  ftate,  imbued  with  her  pre-^ 
cepts,  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  fpecu- 
lative,  retired  philofophers,  or  cynical  revi- 
lers  of  princes  and  magiftrates^  that  ever 
lived  upon  earth* 

DIOGENES. 

Don't  tell  me  of  the  mufick  of  Orpheus^ 
and  of  his  taming  wild  beafts*  A  wild  beaft 
brought  to  crouch  and  lick  the  hand  of  a  majier 
is  a  much  viler  animal  than  he  was  in  his 
natural  ftate  of  ferocity.  You  feem  to  think 
that  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  is  to  polijh 
men  into  Jlaves ;  but  I  fay,  it  is  to  teach 
them  to  affert^  with  an  untamed  and  gene- 
rous fpirit,  their   independence  and  freedom. 

C  c  a  Ygu 
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You  profefs  to  inftrufl:  thofe  who  want  to 
ride  their  fellow-creatures,  how  to  do  it  with 
an  ealy  and  gentle  rein ;  but  I  would  have 
them  thrown  ofF,  and  tranapled  under  the 
feet  of  all  their  deluded  or  infulted  equals,  on 
whofe  backs  they  have  mounted.  Which  of 
us  two  is  the  trueft  friend  to  mankind  ? 

FLATO. 

According  to  your  notions,  all  government 
is  deftrudive  to  liberty;  but  1  think  that  no 
liberty  can  fubfift  without  government.  A 
Hate  of  fociety  is  the  natural  flate  of  man- 
kind. They  are  impelled  to  it,  by  their 
wants,  their  infirmities,  their  affeftions.  The 
laws  of  fociety  are  rules  of  life  and  aftion 
necefliry  to  fecure  their  happinefs  in  that 
ftate.  Government  is  the  due  enforcing  of 
thofe  laws.  That  government  is  the  bef?:, 
which  does  this  moft  eftedlually  and  moft 
equally ;  and  that  people  is  the  freeft,  which 
is  moft  fubmiffively  obedient  to  fuch  a  go- 
vernment, 

DIOGENES^. 

Shew  rrie  the  government  which  makes  no 
other  ufe  of  its  power  than  duly  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  fociety,  and  I  will  own  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  moft  abfolute  fubmiflion  from  all 

'its  fubjccls. 

.  *  ;  PLATO. 

f 
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PLATO. 

I  cannot  (hew  you  perfeQion  in  human 
inftitutions.  It  is  far  more  eafv  to  blame 
them  than  it  is  to  amend  them.  Much 
may  be  wrong  in  the  beft :  but  a  good  man 
-refpe£ls  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates  of  his 
country. 

DIOGENES. 

As  for  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  did  fo 
far  refpeft  them,  as  not  to  philofophize  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  firft  and  greateft  prin- 
ciple of  nature  and  of  wifdom,  felf-prefer- 
vation.  Though  I  loved  to  prate  about  high 
matters  as  well  as  Socrates,  I  did  not  chufe 
to  drink  hemlock  after  his  example.  But  you 
might  as  well  have  bid  me  love  an  ugly- 
woman  becaufe  fhe  was  dreft  up  in  the 
gown  of  Lais,  as  refpe^  a  fool  or  a  knave 
becaufe  he  was  attired  in  the  robe  of  a  ma-f 
giftrate, 

PLATO. 

All  I  deiired  of  you  was,  not  to  amufe 
yourfelf  and  the  populace  by  throwing  dirt 
upon  the  robe  of  a  magiftrate,  merely  becaufe 
he  wore  that  robe,  and  you  did  not, 

DIOGENES. 

A  philofopher  cannot  better  difplay  his 
wifdom,  tht^n  by  throwing  contempt  on  that 

C  c  3  pageantry. 
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pageantry,  which  the  ignorant  multitude  gaze 
at  with  a  fenfelefs  veneration. 

PLATO, 

He  who  tries  to  make  the  multitude  vene^ 
rate  nothing  is  more  fenfelefs  than  they.  Wife 
men  have  endeavoured  to  excite  an  awful 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  for 
external  ceremonies  and  forms,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  obedience  to  religion  and 
government,  of  v/hich  theie  are  thefymbols. 
Can  a  philojhpber  deiire  to  defeat  that  good 
purpofe  ? 

DIOGENES. 

Yes,  if  he  fee  it  abufed,  to  fupport  the  evil 
•purpoies  of  fuperflition  and  tyranny. 

PLATO, 

May  not  the  abufe  be  correcled,  without 
Jofmg  the  benefit  ?  is  there  no  difference  be-? 
twee  a  reformation  and  defiru^iion? 

P  I  O  G  E  N  E  S . 

Half'tneafures  do  nothing.  He  who  delircsi 
fo  reform^  muft  not  be  afraid  to  pull  down* 

PLATO* 

1  know  tliat  you  and  your  fe(5t  are  for 
'fulling  down  every  thing  that  is  above  your 
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Qiion  level.  Pride  and  envy  are  the  motives 
that  fct  you  all  to  work.  Nor  can  one  won- 
der that  paffions,  the  influence  of  which  is  fo 
general,  fhould  give  you  many  difciples  and 
many  admirers. 


DIOGENES. 

When  you  have  eftablifhed  your  repubUck^ 
if  you  will  admit  me  into  it,  I  promife  you 
to  be  there  a  mod  rejpedlful  fubjeft. 

PLATO. 

I  am  confcious,  Diogenes,  that  my  repuh-* 
i^ck  was  imaginary,  and  could  never  be  efta^ 
blifhed.  But  they  fhew  as  little  knowledge 
of  what  is  prafticable  in  poUticks,  as  I  did 
in  that  book,  who  fuppofe  that  the  liberty  of 
any  civil  fociety  can  be  maintained  by  the 
deftrudion  of  order  and  decency,  or  pro^ 
moted  by  the  petulance  of  unbridled  defa<» 
mation. 

DIOGENES. 

I  never  knew  any  government  angry  at 
defamation,  when  it  fell  on  thofe  who  dif- 
liked  or  obftruded  its  meafures.  But  I  well 
remember,  that  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens 
called  oppoiition  to  them  the  defiruci'iGn  of 
Qrd^  und  decency. 

CC^4  PLATO, 
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PLATO. 

Things  are  not  altered  by  names. 

DIOGENES. 

No — but  names  have  a  ftrange  power  to 
impofe  on  weak  underftaudings.  If,  when  you 
were  in  Egypt,  you  had  laughed  at  tl)e  vyor- 
ihip  of  an  onion  ;  the  priefts  would  have 
called  you  an  atheift,  and  the  people  would 
have  ftoned  you.  But,  I  prefume,  that,  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  that  reverend  hierarchy,  you 
bowed  as  low  to  it  as  any  of  their  devout 
difciples.  Unfortunately  my  neck  was  not 
fo  pliant;  and  therefore  I  was  never  initiated 
into  their  myfteries  either  of  religion  or  go- 
vernment, but  was  feared  or  hated  by  all 
who  thought  it  their  intereft  to  m^ke  them  be 
refpefted. 

PLATO. 

Your  vanity  found  its  account  in  that  fear 
and  that  hatred.  The  high  prieft  of  a  deity^ 
or  the  ruler  of  a  ftate,  is  much  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind, 
than  the  fcoffer  at  all  religion,  and  the  de- 
fpifer  of  all  dominion^ — But  let  us  end  our 
difpute.     I  feel  my  folly,  in  continuing  to 
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argue  with  pne,  who,  in  reafoning,  does  not 
feek  to  come  at  truth,  but  merely  to  fhew 
his  wit  Adieu,  Diogenes.  I  am  going  to 
converfe  with  the  fhades  of  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  and  Bias.  —  You  may  jeft  w:ith 
Ariftophanes,  or  rail  with  Therfites, 


D  I  A- 
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Aristides — Phocion — Demosthenes^ 


ARISTIDES. 

O  \V  could  it  happen,  that  Athens^ 
after  having  recovered  an  equahty  with 
Sparta,  fnould  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
dominion  of  Macedon,  when  fhe  had  two 
fuch  great  men  as  Phocion  and  Demofthenes 
at  the  head  of  her  ftate  ? 

PHOCION, 

It  happened  becaufe  our  opinions  of  her 
interefts  in  foreign  affairs  were  totally  dif- 
ferent; which  made  us  aft  with  a  conftant 
and  pernicious  oppofition,  the  one  to  the 
other. 

ARISTIDES. 

I  wifli  to  hear  from  you  both  (if  you  will 
indulge  my  curiofity)  on  what  principles 
you  could  form  fuch  contrary  judgementi^ 
concerning  points  of  fuch  m.oment  to  the 
fafety  of  your  country,  which  you  equally 
loyed. 

p  E  jvi  o  ?? 
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D  E  M  O  S  T  I-I  E  N  E  S. 

My  principles  were  the  fame  with  yours, 
Aritlides.  I  laboured  to  maintain  the  iiide- 
pendence  of  Athens  againft  the  incroaching 
ambition  of  Macedon,  as  you  had  maintained 
it  againft  that  of  Periia.  I  faw  that  our 
own  ftrength  was  unequal  to  the  enterprize; 
but  what  we  could  not  do  alone,  I  thought 
might  be  done  by  a  union  of  the  principal 
ftates  of  Greece  ;  fuch  a  union  as  had  been 
formed  by  you  and  Themiftocles,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Periians.  To  efte6l  this,  was 
the  great,  the  conftant,  aim  of  my  policy  ; 
and,  though  traverfed  in  it  by  many  whom 
the  gold  of  Macedon  had  corrupted,  ^nd  by 
Phocion,  whom  alone,  of  all  the  enemies  to 
my  fyftem^  1  muft  acquit  of  corruption,  I 
fo  far  fucceedcd,  that  I  brought  into  the 
field  of  Ch^ronea  an  army  equal  to  Philip's. 
The  event  was  unfortunate^  but  Ariftides 
will  not  judge  of  the  m.erits  of  a  fiatefmaii 
by  the  accidents  of  war. 

P  H  O  C  I  O  N, 

Do  tiot  imagine,  Ariflides,  that  I  was  ief^ 
defirous  than  Demofthenes  to  preferve  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  my  country. 
But,  before  I  engaged  the  Athenians  in  a 
war  fiOt  ahjohitely  necejfary^  I  thought  it  proper 
to  confider  whf}t  the  event  of  a  battle  would 
^  probably 
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probably  be.  That  which  I  feared,  came  to 
pafs  :  the  Macedonians  were  vidjiorious,  and 
Athens  was  ruined. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Would  Athens  not  have  been  ruined  if  no 
battle  had  been  fought  ?  Could  you,  Phocion, 
think  it  fafety,  to  have  our  freedom  depend 
on  the  moderation  of  Philip  ?  and  what  had 
we  elfe  to  prote6t  us,  if  no  confederacy  had 
been  formed  to  refift  his  ambition  ? 

P  H  O  C  I  O  N. 

I  faw  no  wifdom  in  accelerating  the  down- 
fall of  my  country,  by  a  rafh  adivlty  in 
provoking  the  refentment  of  an  enemy,  whofe 
arms,  I  foretold,  would  in  the  iflue  prove 
fuperior,  not  only  to  ours,  but  to  thofe  of 
any  confederacy  we  were  able  to  form.  My 
maxim  was, ' '  That  a  ftate,  which  cannot  make 
*'  itfelf  ftronger  than  any  of  its  neighbours, 
*^  fhould  live  in  friendfliip  with  that  power 
"  which  is  the  ftrongeft."  But,  the  more 
apparent  it  was  that  our  ftrength  was  inferior 
to  that  of  Macedon,  the  more  you  laboured 
to  induce  us,  by  all  the  vehemence  of  your 
oratory,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  tended  to 
render  Philip  our  enemy,  and  exafperate  him 
more  againft  us  than  any  other  nation.  This  I 
thought  a  rafli  conduft.  It  was  not  by 
orations  that  ^he  dangerous  war  you  had 
6  kindled 
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kindled  could  finally  be  determined  :  nor  did 
your  triumphs  over  me  in  an  afTenibly  of  the 
people  intimidate  any  Macedonian  in  the 
field  of  Chaeronea,  or  flop  you  yourfelf  from 
flying  out  of  that  field. 

DEMOSTHENES, 

My  flight  then<:e,  I  mufl:  own,  was  ig- 
nominious to  me ;  but  it  afFefts  not  the 
queftion  we  are  agitating  now,  whether  the 
counfels  I  gave  to  the  people  of  Athens,  as 
a  fl:atefman  and  a  piiblick  minifter,  were 
right  or  wrong.  When  firfl  I  excited  them 
to  make  war  againft  Philip,  the  viftories 
gained  by  Chabrias,  in  which  you,  Phocion, 
had  a  Ihare,  particularly  that  of  Naxos, 
which  completely  reftored  to  us  the  empire 
of  the  fea,  had  enabled  us  to  maintain,  not 
only  our  own  liberty,  but  that  of  all  Greece, 
in  the  defence  of  which  we  had  formerly 
acquired  fo  much  glory,  and  which  our  an- 
ceftors  thought  fo  important  to  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  Athens.  Philip's  powder 
was  but  beginning,  and  fupported  itfelf  more 
by  craft  than  force.  I  fawy  and  I  warned 
my  countrymen  in  due  time,  how  impolitick 
it  would  be,  to  fuffer  his  machinations  to  be 
carried  on  with  fuccefs,  and  his  ftrength  to 
increafe  by  continual  acquifitions,  without 
refiftance.  I  expofed  the  w^eaknefs  of  that 
narrow,  that  fhort-fighted  pohcy,  which 
locked  no  further  than  to  our  own  imme- 
diate 
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diate  bordersj  and  imagined  that  whatfoever 
lay  out  of  thofe  bounds  was  foreign  to  our 
interefts,  and  unworthy  of  our  care.  The 
force  of  my  remonftrances  rouzed  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  more  vigilant  conduft.  Then  it 
was,  that  the  orators,  whom  Philip  had  cor- 
rupted, loudly  inveighed  againft  me,  as 
alarming  the  people  with  imaginary  dangers, 
and  drawing  them  into  quarrels  in  which 
^they  had  really  no  concern.  This  language, 
and  the  fair  profeffions  of  PhiHp,  who  was 
perfeftly  {killed  in  the  royal  art  of  dij^emhltng^ 
were  often  fo  prevalent,  that  many  favour- 
able opportunities  of  defeating  his  defigns 
were  unhappily  loft.  Yet  fometimes,  by  the 
fpirit  with  which  I  animated  the  Athenians 
and  other  neighliouring  ftates,  I  fiopt  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  opnofed  to  him  fuch 
obitacles  as  coft  him  much  time  and  much 
labour  to  rem.ove.  You  yourfelf,  Phocion, 
at  the  head  of  fleets  and  armies  fent  againft 
him  by  decrees  which  I  had  propofed,  van- 
quifhed  his  troops  in  Euboea,  and  faved  from 
him  Byfantium,  with  other  cities  of  our 
allies  on  the  coafts  of  the  Hellefpoat,  from 
which  you  drove  him  with  fhame. 

P  HO  C  I  O  N. 

The  proper  ufe  of  thofe  advantages  waSj 
to  fecure  a  peace  to  Aithens,  which  they  in- 
clined him  to  keep.  His  ambition  was 
checked  ;    but  his  forces  v>-ere  not  fo  much 

dimi- 
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diminifhed  as   to  render  it  fafe  to  provoke 
him  to  further  hoftilities. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

His  courage  and  policy  were  indeed  fo  fu- 
perior  to  ours,  that,  notwithftanding  his  de- 
feats, he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  purfue 
the  great  plan  of  conqueft  and  dominion, 
which  he  had  formed  long  before,  and  from 
which  he  never  deiifted.  Thus,  through 
indolence  on  our  fide,  and  activity  on  his, 
things  were  brought  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  I 
faw  no  hope  of  delivering  all  Greece  from 
his  yoke,  but  by  confederating  againft  him 
the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans  ;  which 
league  I  eftefted.  Was  it  not  better  to  fight 
for  the  independence  of  our  country  in  con- 
jundlion  with  Thebes  than  alone  ?  Would  a 
battle  loft  in  Boeotia  be  fo  fatal  to  Athens,  as 
one  loft  in  our  own  territorv,  and  under  our 
own  walls  ? 

p  H  o  c  I  o  N. 

You  may  remember,  that,  when  you  were 
eagerly  urging  this  argument,  I  dehred  you 
to  confider,  not  where  we  fhould  fight,  but 
how  we  fhould  be  conquerors :  for,  if  we 
were  vanquiflied,  all  forts  of  evils  and  dan- 
gers would  be  inftantly  at  our  gates. 

A  II  I  S  T  I  D  E  S. 

Did  not  you  tell  me,  Dem.ofthenes,  when 
you  began  to  fpcak  upon  this  fubjeftj  that 

vcu 
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you  brought  into  the  field  of  Chseronea  an 
army  equal  to  Philip's  ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

I  did,  and  believe  that  Phocion  will  not 
contradidime. 

ARISTIDES. 

,  But,    though  equal  in   number,    it   was, 

perhaps,    much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians 
in  valour  and  military  difcipline. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  courage  (hewn  by  our  army  excited 
the  admiration  of  Philip  himfelf ;  and  their 
difcipline  was  inferior  to  none  in  Greece. 

ARIS  TIDES. 

What  then  occafioned  their  defeat? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  bad  conduit  of  their  generals. 

A  R  I  S  T  I  D  E  S. 

Why  was  the  command  not  given  to 
Phocion,  whofe  abilities  had  been  proved  on 
fo  many  other  occafions  ?  was  it  offered  to 
him,  and  did  he  refufe  to  accept  it?  You 
are  filent,  Demofthenes.  I  underftand  your 
iilence.  You  are  unwilling  to  tell  me,  that, 
having  the  power,  by  your  influence  over 
the  people,  to  confer  the  command  on  what 
Athenian  you  pleafed,  you  were  induced, 
by  the  fpirit  of  party,  to  lay  aiide  a  great 
general,  who  had  been  always  fuccefsful, 
who  had  the  chief  confidence  of  your  troops 

and 
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and  of  your  allies,  in  order  to  give  it  to 
men,  zealous  indeed  for  your  meafures,  and 
full  of  military  ardour,  but  of  little  capacity 
or  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  war.  You 
cannot  plead,  that,  if  Phocion  had  led  your 
troops  againft  Philip,  there  was  any  danger 
of  his  bafely  betraying  his  truft.  Phocion 
could  not  be  a  traitor.  You  had  feen  him 
ferve  the  republick,  and  conquer  for  it,  in 
wars,  the  undertaking  of  which  he  had  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofed,  in  wars  with  Philip.  How 
could  yovi  then  be  fo  negligent  of  the  fafety 
of  your  country,  as  not  to  employ  him  in 
this,  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  fhe  ever  had 
waged?  If  Chares  and  Lyiicles,  the  two 
generals  you  chofe  to  condu61:  it,  had  com- 
manded the  Grecian  forces  at  Marathon  and 
Plataea,  we  fliould  have  loft  thofe  battles. 
All  the  men  whom  you  fent  to  fight  the 
Macedonians  under  fuch  leaders  were  viftims 
to  the  animolity  between  you  and  Phocion, 
which  made  you  deprive  them  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  benefit  of  his  wife  direftion.  This 
I  think  the  worft  blemifli  of  your  admi- 
niftration.  In  other  parts  of  your  condufl:, 
I  not  only  acquit,  bvit  greatly  applaud  and 
admire  you.  With  the  fagacity  of  a  moft 
confurnmate  ftatefman,  you  penetrated  the 
deepeft  defigns  of  Philip  ;  you  faw  all  the 
dangers,  which  threatened  Greece  from  that 
quarter,  while  they  were  yet  at  a  diftance ; 
you  exhorted  your  countrymen  to  make  ^ 
Vol,  II,  P  d  timely 
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timely  provlfion  for  their  future  fecurity  ; 
you  fpread  the  alarm  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  ;  you  combined  the  moft  pow- 
erful in  a  confederacy  with  Athens ;  you 
carried  the  war  out  of  Attica^  which  (let 
Phocion  fay  what  he  will)  was  fafer  than 
meeting  it  there  \  you  brought  it,  after  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  enemy  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  and  weaken  us,  after  the  lofs  of 
Amphipolis,  Olynthus,  and  Potidsea,  the 
outguards  of  Athens  ;  you  brought  it,  I  fay, 
to  the  decifion  of  a  battle  with  equal  forces^ 
When  this  could  be  effefted,  there  was  evi-^ 
dently  nothing  fo  defperate  in  our  clrcum- 
flances,  as  to  juftify  an  inadion,  which  might 
probably  make  them  worfe,  but  could  not 
make  them  better.  Phocion  thinks  that  a  ftate, 
which  cannot  itfelf  be  the  ftrongeft,  fhould 
live  in  friendfhip  with  that  power  which  is 
the  ftrongeft.  But,  in  my  o^xnion^ fjchfriend- 
P'tp  is  no  better  than ferv it ude.  It  is  more 
advifeable  to  endeavour  to  fopply  what  is 
wanting  in  our  own  ftren^th,  by  a  conjunftion 
with  others  who  are  equally  in  danger.  This 
method  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  our  country 
was  tried  by  Demollhenes.  Nor  yet  did  he 
neglefl:,  by  all  pradicable  means,  to  augment,- 
at  the  fame  time,  our  internal  refources.  I 
have  heard,  that,  when  he  found  the  publick 
treafure  exhauiled,  he  repleniflied  it,  with 
very  great  peril  to  himfelf,  by  bringing  into 
it  money  appropriated  before  to  the  enter- 
tainment 
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tainment  of  the  people,  agalaft  the  exprefs 
prohibition  of  a  popular  law,  which  made  it 
death  to  propofe  the  application  therepf  to 
any  other  ufe.  This  was  virtue,  this  was 
true  and  genuine  fatriotlfm.  He  owed  all  hi§ 
importance  and  power  in  the  ftate  to  the 
favour  of  the  people:  yet,  in  order  to  ferv^e 
the  ftate,  he  did  not  fear,  at  the  evident 
Jiazard  of  his  life,  to  offend  their  darling 
paffion,  and  appeal  againft  it  to  their  reafon, 

P  H  G  C  I  O  N. 

For  this  action  I  praife  him.  It  v/as^ 
indeed  far  more  dangerous  for  a  minifter  at 
Athens  to  violate  that  abfurd  and  extravagant 
law  than  any  of  thofe  of  Solon,-  But,  though 
he  reftored  our  finances,  he  could  not  reftore 
pur  loft  virtue ;  he  could  not  give  that  firm 
health,  that  vigour  to  the  ftate,  which  is  the 
refult  of  pure  morals,  of  ftri6l  order  and 
civil  difcipline,  of  integrity  in  the  old,  and 
obedience  in  the  young.  I  therefore  dreaded 
a  conflid  with  the  folid  ftrength  of  Macedon, 
where  corruption  had  yet  made  but  a  very 
fmall  progrefs ;  and  was  happy  that  De- 
mofthenes  did  not  oblige  me,  againft  my 
own  inclination,  to  be  the  general  of  llich  4 
people  in  fuch  war^ 

AHISTIDES„ 

\  fear  that  your  juft  contempt  of  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  compofed  the 
democracy  fo  difgufted  you  with  this  n>ode 

D  d  ^  and 
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and  form  of  government,  that  you  were  as 
averfe  to  ferve  under  it,  as  others,  with  lefs 
ability  and  virtue  than  you,  were  deiirous  of 
obtruding  themfelves  into  its  fervice.  But, 
though  fuch  a  reluSance  proceeds  from  a 
very  noble  caufe,  and  feems  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  a  great  mind  in  bad  times ; 
yet  it  is  a  fault  againft  the  higheft  of  moral 
obligations,  the  love  of  our  country :  for, 
how  unworthy  foever  individuals  may  be, 
the  publick  is  always  relpeftable,  always  dear 
%)  the  virtuous. 

p  H  o  c  I  o  N. 

True  :  but  no  obligation  can  fie  upon  a 
citizien  to  fcek  a  publick  charge,  when  he 
forefees  that  his  obtaining  of  it  will  be  ufelels 
to  his  country.  Would  you  have  had  m« 
folicit  the  command  of  an  army  which  I 
believed  would  be  beaten  ? 

A  P.  I  s  T  I  D  E  s. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  a  ftate  to  defpair  of 
Its  fafety,  till  its  utmoft  efforts  have  been 
made  without  fuccefs.  If  you  had  com- 
manded the  army  at  Chaeronea,  you  might 
poffibly  have  changed  the  event  of  the  day : 
but,  if  you  had  not,  you  w^ould  have  died 
more  honourably  there,  than  in  a  prifon  at 
Athens,  betrayed  by  a  vain  confidence  in 
the  ihfecure  friendihip  of  a  perfidious  Ma- 
cedonian. 

D  I  A- 
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Marcus  AureliusPhilosophus 
t— s  ervius  tullius. 

servius  tullius. 

YE S,  Marcus,  though  I  own  you  to  have 
been  the  firft  of  mankind  in  virtue  and 
goodnefs ;  though,  while  you  governed, 
philofophy  fat  on  the  throne,  and  diffufed 
the  benign  influences  of  her  adminiftration 
over  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  yet,  as  a 
king^  I  might,  perhaps,  pretend  to  a  mefit 
even  fuperior  to  yours, 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

That  philofophy  you  afcribe  to  me  has 
taught  me  to  feel  my  own  defefts,  and  to 
venerate  the  virtues  of  other  men.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  in  what  confifted  the  fuperiority  of 
your  merit  as  a  king, 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

It  confided  in  this,  that  I  gave  my  people 
freedom,  I  diminifhed,  I  limited,  the  kingly 
power,  when  it  was  placed  in  my  hands.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment inftitutcd  by  me  Vv^^s  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  when  they  had  driven  out  Tar- 
quin,  the  deflroyer  of  their  liberty ;  and 
gave  its  form  to  that  republick,  compofed  of 
2  a  due 
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a  due  mixture  of  the  regal,  ariftocratical, 
and  democratical  powers,  the  flrength  and 
wifdom  of  which  fubdued  the  world.  Thus 
all  the  glory  of  that  great  people,  who  for 
many  ages  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  of  policy,  belongs  originally 
to  me. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS, 

There  Is  much  truth  in  what  you  fay. 
But  would  not  the  Romans  have  done  bet- 
ter,  if,  after  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  they 
had  vefted  the  regal  power  in  a  limited  mo- 
narch,  inftead  of  placing  it  in  two  annual 
eleftive  magiftrates,  with  the  title  of  con- 
fuls  ?  This  was  a  great  deviation  from  your 
plan  of  government, ,  and,  I  think,  an  un- 
wife  one,  For  a  divided  royalty  is  a  folecifm, 
an  abfurdlty  in  politicks.  Nor  was  the  regal 
power,  committed  to  the  adminiftration  of 
confuls,  continued  in  their  hands  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  finifh  any  difficult  war, 
or  other  aft  of  great  moment.  Hence  arofe 
a  neceffity  of  prolonging  their  commands  be- 
yond the  legal  term  ;  of  (hortening  the  in-? 
terval  prefcribed  by  the  laws  between  the 
eleftions  to  thofe  offices ;  and  of  granting 
extraordinary  commiffions  and  powers;  by 
all  which;,  the  republick  w^-S  in  the  end  de- 
ft royed. 

8  E  R^ 
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SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

The  revolution  which  enfued  upon  the 
death  of  Lucretia  was  made  with  fo  much 
anger,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Romans 
^bolifhed  in  their  fUry  the  name  of  king, 
and  defired  to  weaken  a  power,  the  exercife 
of  which  had  been  fo  grievous ;  though  the 
doing  this  was  attended  with  all  the  incon^ 
veniencies  yoti  have  juftly  obferved.  But,  if 
anger  zdicd  too  violently  in  reforming  abufes, 
philofophy  might  have  wifely  correfted  that 
crron  Marcus  Aurelius  might  have  new- 
modeled  the  conftitution  of  Rome.  He 
might  have  made  it  a  li?nited  monarchy  i  leav- 
ing to  the  emperors  all  the  power  that  was 
neceffary  to  goV^ern  a  wide-extended  empire, 
and  to  the  lenate  and  people  all  the  liberty 
that  could  be  confiflent  with  order  and  obe- 
dience to  government ;  a  liberty  purged  of 
fadion,  and  guarded  againft  anarchy. 

M  AUG  us  Aurelius. 

I  fhould  have  been  happy  indeed,  if  it 
had  been  in  my  power  to  do  fuch  good  to  my  ^ 

country.     But  the  gods   themfelves  cannot  ^ 

force  their  bleffings  on  men  who  by  their 
vices  are  become  incapable  to  receive  them. 
Liberty,  like  power,  is  only  good  for  thofe 
who  poffefs  it  when  it  is  under  the  conflant 
diredtion  of  virtue.  No  laws  can  have  force 
enough  to  hinder  it  from  degenerating  into 
faction  and  anarchy,  where  the  morals  of  a 
6  nation 
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nation  are  depraved  ;  and  continued  habits  of 
vice  will  eradicate  the  very  love  of  it  out  of 
the  hearts  of  a  people.  A  Marcus  Brutus, 
in  my  time,  could  not  have  drawn  to  his 
ftandard  a  fingle  legion  of  Romans.  But 
further,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Ip'trit  of  liberty 
is  abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of 
conqueji.  To  keep  great  conquered  nations  in 
fubjeftion  and  obedience,  great  ftajiding  ar- 
mies are  neceliary.  The  generals  of  thofe 
armies  will  not  long  remain  fubjects  ;  and 
whoever  acquires  dominion  by  the  fword 
muft  rule  by  the  fword.  If  he  do  not  de- 
ftroy  liberty,  liberty  Vv^ill  deftroy  him. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Do  you  then  juftify  Augiiftus,  for  the 
change  he  made  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ? 

MAR  C  U  S    A  U  R  E  L  1  U  S. 

I  do  not— ^for  Auguftus  had  no  lawful 
authority  to  make  that  change.  His  power 
was  ufurpation  and  breach  of  truft.  But  the 
government,  which  he  feized  with  a  violent 
hand,  came  to  me  by  a  lawful  and  eJiablfJoed 
rule  of  fucceffion. 

SERVIUS     TULLIUS. 

C]an  any  length  of  efablifmejvt  make  def-^ 
potifm  lawful?  is  not  liberty  an  inherent^ 
inalienable  {\^\\\  of  marjkind? 

MARCUS 
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MARCUS    AURELIUS^r 

%ey  have  an  inherent  right  to  be  go* 
verned  by  laws,  not  by  arbitrary  will.  But: 
forms  of  government  ma'y,  and  muft,  be 
occafionally  changed,  with  the  Confentof  the 
people.  When  I  reigned  over  them,  the 
Romans  were  governed  by  laws. 

S  E  R  V  I  U  S    T  U  L  L  I  U  S* 

Yes,  becaufe  your  moderation,  and  the 
precepts  of  that  p^hilofdphy  in  which  your 
youth  had  been  tutored^  inclined  you  to 
make  the  laws  the  tnles  of  your  govern- 
ment, arid  the  bounds  of  your  power.  But, 
if  you  had  defired  to  goverri  otherwifp,  had 
they  power  to  reftrain  you  ? 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

They  had  not. — ^The  imperial  authorit/f 
in  my  time,  had  no  limitations. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Rome  therefore  was  in  reality  as  much  en-* 
flaved  undef  you  as  under  your  fon;  and 
you  left  him  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over 
it  by  hereditary  right. 

MARCUSAURELIUS. 

I  did-— And  the  conclulion  of  that  tyranny 
was  his  murder. 

Vol.  11,  E  e  se  r* 
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^ERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Unhappy  father!  unhappy  king!  What 
a  deteftable  thing  is  abfolute  monarchy, 
when  eveu  the  virtues  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  could  not  hinder  it  from  being  de- 
'  ftrudive  to  his  family,  and  pernicious  to 
his  country,  any  longer  than  the  period 
of  his  own  life.  But  how  happy  is  that 
kingdom,  in  which  a  limited  monarch  pre- 
fides  over  a  ftat6  fo  jujily  folfed^  that  it 
guards  itfelf  from  fuch  evils,  and  has  no 
need  to  take  refuge  in  arbitrary  power 
agauift  the  dangers  of  anarchy;  which  is 
^Irnoil:  as  bad  a  refource  as  it  would  be 
fer  a  feip  to  run  itfelf  on  a  rock,  in  or^ 
der  to  efcape  fropi  the  agitat:ion  of  a  tem-s 
peft! 
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